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PREFACE. 


Every  reflecting  and  experienced  person  will  ac- 
knowledge that  the  subjects  treated  of  in  this 
volume  are  of  the  first  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  society, — that  young  mothers  are  unavoidably 
ignorant  of  much  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
know, — and  that  they  may  easily  obtain  by  read- 
ing such  information  on  these  points  as  they  could 
scarcely  obtain  by  asking.  The  author,  therefore, 
hopes  that  by  these  sheets  he  is  contributing  to- 
wards the  public  good.  Large  as  his  publication 
on  Domestic  Medicine  is,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  compress  into  its  pages  the  information,  direc- 
tions, and  prescriptions  here  embodied ; and 
consequently  he  has  been  compelled  to  present 
them  in  a separate  volume,  which  he  designs  to 
be  supplementary  and  a companion  to  that  larger 
work. 

Since  in  the  Domestic  Medicine  he  has  entered 
fully  into  the  consideration  of  almost  all  diseases, 
the  reader  cannot  expect  that  he  should  treat  of 
them  generally  so  much  at  length  in  this  volume ; 
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but  valuable  additional  matter,  referring  to  the 
most  common  and  dangerous  complaints,  is  here 
supplied,  which  he  hopes  will  be  found  very- 
useful. 

He  has  no  design  by  this,  or  any  other  of  his 
publications,  to  make  people  their  own  physi- 
cians,— to  supersede  the  regular  medical  adviser  ; 
but  only  to  furnish  such  information  as  may  be 
acted  on  with  benefit  in  his  absence,  and  as  will 
materially  assist  parents  and  friends  to  carry  out 
the  medical  instructions  in  the  best  manner.  Of 
course  in  all  severe  attacks  of  disease,  a profes- 
sional man  should  be  sent  for  without  delay. 


Woodcote  End  House,  Epsom, 
June,  1865. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Introduction. 

Knowledge  of  diseases  and  their  treatment  useful  and  neces- 
sary to  all  parties — Errors  in  treatment  of  fever — Surprising 
changes  in  medical  opinions  and  practice— Such  changes 
and  differences  no  reason  for  distrust  of  the  profession — 
As  great  errors  found  arqong  divines  and  lawyers — Medical 
aid  not  always  at  hand — Intelligence  and  information  in 
the  parent  required  to  fulfil  the  medical  instructions — The 
profession  great  benefactors  of  mankind. 

In  our  day  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge 
among  all  classes  is  generally  advocated  by  the 
best  and  most  enlightened  of  the  community. 
Publications  of  all  kinds  are,  therefore,  multiplied 
on  all  the  branches  of  science,  art,  and  literature. 
Is  then  practical  medicine  alone  to  be  excluded  ? 
And  ought  we,  from  a fear  that  it  might  be  sup- 
posed to  interfere  with  professional  emolument, 
to  refrain  from  enlightening  to  the  utmost  the 
minds  of  the  clergy  and  heads  of  families  parti- 
cularly, with  respect  to  the  nature  and  treatment 
of  disease  ? Are  the  clergy  and  other  benevolent 
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persons  to  have  no  books  to  assist  them,  in 
attending  to  the  neglected,  and  remembering  the 
forgotten  ? The  members  of  our  profession  are 
as  respectable  and  humane  as  those  of  any  pro- 
fession or  business  that  can  be  named ; but  we 
are  none  of  us  infallible ; and,  independently  of 
the  many  other  advantages  arising  from  publi- 
cations like  the  present,  we  have  always  thought 
it  a conclusive  argument  in  their  favour,  that  the 
hints  given  in  them,  as  respects  both  the  nature 
of  particular  disorders,  and  the  power  and  appli- 
cation of  efficient  remedies,  are  capable  of  sug- 
gesting, and  in  numerous  instances  have  actually 
suggested,  to  the  patients  or  their  medical  friends, 
the  correct  line  of  treatment.  These  hints  often 
lead  to  questions,  put  either  by  the  sufferer,  or 
by  some  member  of.  the  family,  to  the  attending 
physician,  which  have  materially  assisted  him  in 
forming  a sound  judgment,  both  as  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  patient  and  the  use  of  some  parti- 
cular remedy  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  case  under 
treatment,  and  which  has  even  proved  perfectly 
successful. 

Great  difficulties  surround  disease,  with  respect 
to  an  accurate  knowledge  both  of  its  nature  and 
treatment.  Much  obscurity  envelops  the  functions 
of  some  of  the  most  important  organs  in  the  body; 
and,  consequently,  the  opinions  of  professional 
men  on  these  subjects  vary  exceedingly.  For 
instance,  the  most  contradictory  actions  have 
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been  attributed  to  the  bile.  It  has  been  said  by 
some  to  promote  digestion,  and  by  others  to 
impede  digestion.  “ Some  say  that  it  neutralizes 
free  acid,  thus  lessening  irritation ; others  that  it 
increases  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  thus 
increasing  irritation.  Some  have  said  that  it 
promotes  the  absorption  of  fatty  substances ; and 
by  others  it  has  been  said  to  have  no  action  upon 
fats  at  all/’  * 

Again,  some  assert  that  the  fibrin,  or  solid  part 
of  the  blood,  is  that  part  in  the  ascending  scale 
of  development,  which  stands  next  for  appropria- 
tion into  the  living  textures  of  the  body,  and 
which  represents  the  ripeness,  perfection,  and 
nutriveness  of  the  blood ; while  other  physicians 
assert  the  very  contrary,  that  “ the  fibrin  of  the 
blood  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  its  most  organisable 
portion,  but  as  an  element  resulting  from  the 
degeneration  of  the  tissues , and  destined  to  speedy 
elimination  from  the  circulating  current.”  What 
an  utterly  irreconcilable  difference  of  opinion  is 
here  ! 

And  what  has  been,  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
the  ordinary  state  of  professional  views  and  prac- 
tice in  that  active  and  deadly  form  of  disease — 
Fever  ? According  to  the  far-famed  theory  of 
Cullen,  the  celebrated  medical  teacher  in  that 
most  celebrated  medical  school  Edinburgh,  de- 


* Dr.  H.  Bence  Jones  (Medical  Times,  July  5,  1851). 
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bility  is  tlie  first  link  in  the  febrile  chain ; — then 
the  disease  ought  to  begin  just  where  it  ends,  for 
it  is  certain  that  debility  is  so  far  from  being 
essential  to  the  commencement  of  feverish  action, 
that  in  the  climate  or  yellow  fever  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  most  ardent  of  all  fevers,  there  is  no 
debility  in  the  first  stage,  but  the  weakness  comes 
on  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  fever  abates. 
Cullen  asserts  that  the  cold  is  the  cause  of  the 
hot  stage,  but  in  warm  climates  the  most  une- 
quivocal proofs  to  the  contrary  are  exhibited;  for 
in  the  endemic  yellow  fever  of  the  West  Indies 
there  is  seldom  or  ever  the  slightest  chill  in  the 
commencement;  generally  the  first  feeling  is  a 
sudden  flush  of  increased  heat,  followed  by  violent 
general  excitement  or  fever.  One  party  amongst 
professional  men  are  quite  sure  that  fever,  in 
every  case,  is  merely  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines ; another 
party  are  equally  positive  that  fever  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  effect  of  inflammation  in 
the  brain,  or  in  other  words,  that  fever  and 
inflammation  of  the  brain  are  one  and  the  same ; 
while  a third  section,  with  the  American  physician 
Rush  at  their  head,  are  assured  that  fever  is  pro- 
duced by  convulsions  in  all  the  arteries ! And 
what  has. been  the  state  of  professional  practice 
in  fever  ? The  honest  confession  of  an  old  prac- 
titioner, and  an  able  one,  according  to  the  common 
views  of  men,  is  ( Westminster  Review  for  1829) 
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that  “ although  neither  rank  nor  fortune,  neither 
youth  nor  vigour,  can  shield  from  its  influence, 
but  the  healthy  and  the  young,  the  helpless  and 
the  old,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  may  alike  be  its 
victims,  yet  we  can  derive  no  consolation  from 
the  belief  that  this  terrible  malady  is  either  gene- 
rally understood  or  scientifically  treated.”  This  is 
the  honest  confession  of  a solidist  of  the  present 
day,  and  such  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  is 
naturally  to  be  expected  so  long  as  physicians 
continue  to  look  for  the  cause  of  fever  only  in  the 
solids,  where  it  does  not  exist : for  “ surely  with- 
out a competent  previous  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
ease, no  method  of  cure  can  be  fixed  at  all ; and, 
in  such  a case,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
most  able  physicians  are  mere  adventurers,  and 
unfair  ones  too,  in  a matter  of  no  less  concern 
than  the  lives  of  their  fellow  creatures.  If  the 
patient  has  the  good  fortune  to  recover  from  his 
illness,  and  out  of  their  hands,  it  is  assuredly 
more  owing  to  his  own  strength  of  nature,  and 
happy  temperament  of  body,  than  to  their  art  or 
advice.” 

“ I scorn,”  says  Warren,  “ to  speak  this  with 
the  design  of  giving  the  least  offence  to  any  of 
the  faculty,  even  in  its  inferior  branches,  but 
purely  out  of  love  to  truth,  and  with  a candour 
becoming  an  honest  mind.”* 

* Warren’s  Treatise  concerning  the  Malignant  Fever  in 
Barbadoes,  p.  26. 
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Wlien  the  present  author  commenced  practice, 
about  forty  years  ago,  nothing  was  heard  of  in 
pathology  but  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  as  the  chief 
causes  of  disease — as  abnormal  conditions  exer- 
cising an  immense  and  unlimited  influence  upon 
all  the  other  functions  and  portions  of  the  body, 
both  solid  and  fluid.  Almost,  all  medical  prac- 
titioners were  then  solidists,  looking  alone  for 
the  origin  of  disease  to  the  solid  structures  of  the 
body,  and  thinking  no  more  of  the  blood  circu- 
lating through  every  part  of  it  than  of  the  water 
used  in  our  external  ablutions.  This  opinion  has 
completely  changed.  A general  rush  has  lately 
taken  place  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  now 
the  profession  are  travelling  as  fast  as  they  can 
go  towards  the  adoption  of  the  ancient  humoral 
'pathology , considering  that  it  is  only  in  an  altered 
state  of  the  fluids,  and  particularly  of  the  blood, 
that  we  can  find  the  certain  and  efficient  sources 
of  disease.  So  that  in  the  course  of  thirty  years, 
our  profession,  from  having  been  universally 
occupied  in  the  study  of  the  diseased  action  of 
the  solids  of  the  body  as  originating  disease,  has 
turned  round  to  an  almost  equally  universal  con- 
viction of  blood  poison  being  ordinarily  the  root 
of  most  human  maladies  ! We  are  thus  rapidly 
again  ascending  to  that  point  of  humoral  patho- 
logy which  was  maintained  by  our  ancestors 
hundreds  of  years  ago ! A few  years  since 
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organic  changes  of  the  solids  were  looked  upon 
as  the  very  foundation  of  all  investigation  into 
the  nature  of  disease ; but  now  the  subject  of 
inquiry  most  interesting  and  of  the  highest  con- 
sideration is  the  blood,  in  its  various  phases  of 
development,  integrity,  and  decay.  Accordingly, 
that  terrific  disease,  cholera , is  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  originating  in  spasm  of  the  gall  ducts, 
and  a stoppage  of  the  bile,  but  is  generally  pro- 
nounced to  be  owing  to  poisoned  blood.  What 
would  Mr.  Abernethy  say  to  this,  could  he  rise 
from  the  dead  ? His  boasted  faculty  of  seeing 
in  all  diseases  nothing  but  derangement  of  the 
digestive  functions,  is  proved  a fallacy. 

But  a short  time  since,  in  the  treatment  of  scro- 
fulous inflammation  of  the  hip,  knee,  ankle,  or  eyes, 
of  enlarged  glands  of  the  neck,  or  mesentery,  and 
of  scrofulous  sores,  our  sheet  anchor  was  iodine  in 
its  different  forms,  in  combination  with  steel  and 
good  diet.  Now-a-days,  however,  all  anti-stru- 
mous virtues  seem  to  be  centered  in  cod-liver  oil. 
Undoubtedly  the  reputation  of  the  oil  is  well 
merited,  and  it  certainly  does  much  good  when 
other  means  at  our  command  are  not  neglected; 
but  formerly  an  equally  favourable  opinion  was 
entertained  with  respect  to  the  use  of  iodine; 
now  it  is,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  generally 
abandoned. 

This  proves  a very  considerable  change  both 
in  opinion  and  practice  in  an  extensive  class  of 
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diseases,  as  having  taken  place  even  in  the  space 
of  fifteen  years.  Not  only  so,  it  .shows  that  the 
profession  generally  are  liable  to  fluctuations  of 
opinion,  for  which  no  stable  and  sufficient  reasons 
can  always  be  given.  Seventy  years  ago,  cod- 
liver  oil  was  in  great  repute  among  some  of  the 
profession  in  this  kingdom,  but  afterwards  fell 
altogether  into  disuse.  Lately  it  has  regained 
and  largely  augmented  its  reputation;  and  the 
very  same  fluctuation  has  been  witnessed  in  the 
reputation  and  use  of  other  remedies. 

Do  not  these  considerations  prove  the  benefit 
that  may  arise  from,  if  not  the  necessity  which 
exists  for,  sound  popular  treatises  on  the  diseases 
both  of  adults  and  of  children,  such  as  those 
which  we  have  ventured  to  place  before  the  public 
eye?  Our  volumes  are  extensively  read  and  em- 
ployed by  professional  men  themselves;  but  in- 
dependently of  the  value  that  may  be  supposed 
to  attach  to  them  from  this  circumstance,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  preceding  facts  prove  that  the 
situation  and  necessities  of  the  public  generally, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  demand  them.  They 
call  aloud  for  the  publication  of  volumes  embody- 
ing a clear  and  ample  description  of  the  symp- 
toms and  causes  of  diseases,  and  the  clearest  and 
most  exact  detail  of  the  various  means  applicable 
to  their  relief,  or  cure.  Not  with  the  view  of 
making  every  person  his  own  physician,  but  un- 
questionably with  the  view  of  enabling  all  persons 
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to  judge  a little  of  the  nature  of  tlie  diseases 
under  which  they,  or  their  children,  or  the  poor 
around  them,  suffer;  and  of  the  treatment,  in  its 
general  principles,  and  distinct  means  or  appli- 
ances, which  the  symptoms  require.  It  is  not  true 
that  the  public  are  wholly  incapable  of  forming 
any  correct  judgment  with  respect  either  to  the 
nature  or  treatment  of  disease.  They  certainly 
are  very  liable  to  fall  into  mistakes  with  respect 
to  these  points;  but  so  are  we  as  professional 
men,  although  in  a less  degree.  Being  more 
frequently  with  the  patient,  the  relations  or  friends 
are  assisted  thereby  sometimes  to  notice  an  im- 
portant symptom  or  symptoms  which  may  have 
escaped,  for  the  time,  even  the  professional  at- 
tendant; and  how  great  the  benefit  may  be  that 
may  arise  to  the  patient  if  this  is  immediately 
pointed  out  to  the  physician  in  acute  diseases,  we 
need  not  labour  to  shew.  The  very  same  thing 
often  takes  place  in  the  use  of  remedies,  as  I have 
recently  remarked.  The  anxious  thoughts  of  a 
parent  or  affectionate  friend  attending  constantly 
on  the  invalid,  prompt  them  to  researches  and 
reflections  which,  under  our  direction  and  assist- 
ance, lead  them  to  institute  inquiries  of  their 
medical  adviser,  or  to  throw  out  hints  which 
elicit  truth,  by  either  leading  him  into  new  trains 
of  thought,  or  calling  up  some  fact  or  facts 
to  his  remembrance  which  had  been  for  the 
time  forgotten.  Proud,  unhappily,  as  we  are  by 
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nature,  we  are  riot  so  proud  but  that  we  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  tbat  we  have  often  ourselves  been 
assisted  in  practice  by  bints  derived  from  the  pa- 
tient himself,  or  his  friends ; and  we  have  known 
some  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  profession, 
to  a great  extent,  under  the  same  obligations. 

We  scorn  to  adduce  these  instances  of  funda- 
mental changes  in  professional  opinion  and  prac- 
tice as  proofs  of  uncommon  incapacity  or  igno- 
rance, or  as  affording  any  ground  for  public 
distrust.  Far  from  it.  W e do  no  more  than 
narrate  what  has  taken  place,  from  time  to  time, 
in  all  enlightened  nations  and  ages  of  the  world, 
up  to  the  present  moment.  They  are  simply 
proofs  of  the  universality  of  human  error.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  manifestations  of  man’s  proneness 
to  err,  his  subjection  to  circumstances,  his  be- 
clouded perceptions,  his  being  led  captive  by  the 
prevailing  theory  and  fashion  of  the  day,  have 
been  witnessed  also  in  all  other  professions,  not 
omitting  those  of  divinity  and  law.  The  “ glorious 
uncertainty  of  the  law”  is  proverbial;  and  in  Divi- 
nity— the  science  of  divine  things;  the  science 
which  unfolds  the  character  of  God,  his  laws  and 
moral  government,  the  duties  of  man,  and  the 
way  of  salvation; — the  most  sublime,  the  best, 
the  most  productive  of  all  sciences,  which  teaches 
us  the  way  to  the  blissful  land — 

“ Where  glory  sits  on  every  face  ! 

And  friendship  smiles  in  every  eye  1”  — 
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what  thick  darkness  and  obstinate  impenetrable 
error  have  from  age  to  age,  held  possession  of  the 
minds  of  multitudes  of  its  teachers,  in  all  countries ! 
How  common  it  is  that  the  blind  are  leaders  of 
the  blind!  How  strong  and  manifold  have  been 
the  bonds  which  for  ages  chained  down  and 
silenced  all  Christendom — the  dogmatic  authority 
of  the  Church,  the  notions  of  the  schools,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  hierarchy,  ministers  of  religion 
making  void  the  commandments  of  God  by  their 
traditions ! How  often  still  do  religious  teachers, 
in  all  denominations,  falsify  the  truth  of  Christ!* 
“ The  prophets  prophecy  falsely,  and  the  priests 
bear  rule  by  their  means,  and  my  people  love  to 
have  it  so:  and  what  will  ye  do  in  the  end 
thereof?” — Jer.  v.  31.  If  the  professors  of  a 
divine  science, — the  physicians  of  the  soul — 
having  an  infallible  record  to  guide  them,  err  so 
grievously,  can  it  excite  surprise  that  we, — the 
physicians  of  the  body — who  profess  only  a hu- 
man art,  should  err?  Verily,  not  only  is  man  as 
prone  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards,  but 
he  is  as  prone  to  error,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
We  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know  almost  no- 
thing with  clearness  and  certainty. 

* Luther,  the  solitary  monk  who  shook  the  world,  resting  on 
the  Revelation  from  heaven,  taught  the  heart-reviving  doc- 
trine, “ God  ever  pardons  sin  freely,  and  requires  nothing  from 
us  in  return,  save  that  for  the  time  to  come  we  live  according 
to  righteousness.”  The  faculty  of  Theology  in  Paris  replied, 
“ Heresy — let  it  be  accursed.” 
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' It  cannot  with  truth  be  asserted  that  parents 
require  no  knowledge  of  diseases,  their  symp- 
toms, causes,  and  treatment,  because  medical  aid 
is  always  at  hand.  Such  aid  is  not  always  at 
hand ; and  where  it  is,  may  not  always  be  what 
can  be  depended  on.  Besides,  intelligence  and 
information  in  the  parent,  and  especially  the 
mother,  are  indispensable  to  enable  her  to  fulfil 
the  medical  instructions  in  the  best  manner. 

At  this  hour  professional  men  are  to  be  met 
with  who  regard  cholera  as  originating  in  spasm 
of  the  gall  ducts,  and  treat  it  with  stimulants; 
others  who  think  suppressed  gout  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  brought  out,  and  order  a large  dose  of 
colchicum  thrice  a day,  for  weeks  together,  for 
that  purpose,*  when  nothing  can  more  certainly 
fix  gout  in  the  joints,  and  destroy  the  patient; 
others  are  readily  to  be  found  who,  in  severe 
infantile  complaints,  prescribe  large  doses  of 
calomel,  frequently  repeated,  until  the  child 
is  killed  by  calomel  and  not  by  the  disease ; 
others  there  are,  who  in  every  female  complaint, 
use  instruments  of  examination  f as  absolutely 
necessary,  whereas  the  ablest  of  the  profession 
deprecate  such  conduct  as  unnecessary  and  cruel. 
Some  physicians  positively  declare  that  in  in- 
sanity, little  or  no  good  results  from  medical 

* See  the  author’s  Modem  Domestic  Medicine,  under  Gout, 
p.  491,  and  at  279. 

t See  my  volume  on  the  Diseases  of  Females,  Last  Appendix. 
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treatment;  others,  at  least  equally  shrewd  and 
skilful,  pronounce  this  to  be  a sad  and  fatal  doc- 
trine, unhesitatingly  assuring  us  that  this  terrible 
malady  “ is  as  easily  curable  as  any  other  form 
of  bodily  disease.”*  The  celebrated  physician, 
Tissot,  and  other  physicians  of  reputation  in  the 
last  century,  were  in  the  habit  of  recommending 
that  infants  should  not  be  permitted  to  suck  the 
mother  until  twenty-four  hours,  or  more,  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  birth,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  the  appetite  of  the  infant  should  be 
satisfied  with  gruel,  panada,  milk  and  water,  or 
some  similar  kind  of  food;  and  this  injudicious 
and  dangerous  advice  is  given  by  some  persons 
even  at  this  day.  From  such  contradictions, 
some — yes,  even  leavned  and  able  physicians — 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  medicine  seems 
doomed  to  follow  an  obscure,  experimental,  and 
conjectural  course, f from  which  opinion,  how- 
ever, I dissent. 

Mr.  Carter,  in  his  useful  work  on  Hysteria, 
07’  Hysterics,  refers  to  twenty  particular  cases  of 
hysteric  affection  that  came  under  his  notice, 
declaring  that,  in  nineteen  of  them,  that  vile  in- 
strument the  speculum  was  constantly  used,  and 
the  neck  of  the  womb  cauterised  for  six  months 

* See  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow’s  Lecture  No.  2,  in  Lancet  of 
Oct.  9,  1852,  p.  32. 

f See  the  Preface  to  Dr.  Knox’s  very  useful  Manual  of 
Human  Anatomy. 
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together  ! — at  tlie  end  of  which  time  the  patients 
were  in  no  degree  whatever  improved ; whilst  the 
remaining  patient  (the  twentieth),  who  had  been 
in  precisely  the  same  condition,  perfectly  re- 
covered, without  the  use  either  of  instrument  or 
of  caustic.  Without  adverting  to  any  other 
matters  of  general  utility  introduced  into  my 
volume  on  the  Diseases  of  Females,  I have  abun- 
dant reason  to  hope  that  the  remarks  appended 
to  that  publication  on  the  present  enormous  abuse 
of  the  speculum,  in  female  complaints,  have  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  of  no  small  service.* 

But  although  these  proofs  of  unsound  opinion, 
or  mal-practice,  and  many  more  that  might  have 
been  adduced,  being  imperfections  incident  to 
human  nature  in  every  calling,  afford  no  just 
ground  for  general  distrust  of  the  profession ; 
and  although  they  cannot  derogate  from  the 
honour  justly  due  to  them,  as  great  benefactors 
of  mankind; — yet  they  inculcate  sentiments  of 
humility  and  modesty  on  the  profession,  and  prove 
the  duty  incumbent  on  all  unprofessional  persons 
of  sufficient  education,  especially  the  clergy  and 
heads  of  families,  to  endeavour  to  be  in  some 
measure  acquainted  with  the  causes,  symptoms, 
and  treatment  of  diseases ; and  they  demonstrate 

* The  public  at  large,  and  especially  the  female  and  pro- 
fessional part  of  it,  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Eobert  Lee,  of 
Saville  Row,  for  his  exposure  and  denunciation  of  this  nefarious 
practice. 
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the  necessity  existing  for  sound  popular  works  to 
convey  the  necessary  information. 

If  some  of  the  preceding  facts  are  painful  and 
deeply  humiliating,  they  are  at  least  no  more  than 
we  encounter  in  whatever  direction  we  look, 
among  every  class  of  society.  Man  every  where 
exhibits  the  signs  and  proofs  of  a fallen,  erring 
and  faulty  creature.  History  is  full  of  these 
proofs.  He  was  created  perfect ; but  imperfection, 
error  and  faults  now  mark  his  character  through- 
out his  brief  career ; and  when  we  draw  a more 
favourable  picture  of  human  conduct  than  this, 
we  speak  rather  the  language  of  our  natural 
desires  and  hopes  than  of  our  enlightened  con- 
victions. All  experience  teaches  the  lesson  which 
“ pride  is  loth  to  learn  ” — 

“ Not  deeply  to  discern,  not  much  to  know; 

Mankind  was  born  to  wonder,  and  adore.” 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Conditions  op  the  Parents  affecting  the 
Offspring. 

Delicate  structure  of  an  infant — No  creature  half  so  helpless 
as  a child — Hereditary  qualities  exert  visible  influence  on 
the  constitution  of  children — Effects  of  intermarriage  with 
near  relations — Like  produces  like — Corporeal  defects  are 
propagated — Mental  defects  are  propagated — Effects  of  the 
law  of  crossing  in  the  Irish,  South  Americans,  Maroons — 
Premature  marriages — Early  marriages  desirable — Advice 
to  parents — Influence  of  habitual  bad  health  of  parents — 
Clever  men  have  often  stupid  children. 

The  infant,  when  separated  from  the  mother  by 
the  process  of  delivery,  experiences  a great  and 
important  revolution ; for  the  supply  of  heat  and 
protection  from  injury,  hitherto  enjoyed  securely, 
it  must  now  depend  on  the  attention  of  others ; 
nourishment  can  no  longer  be  imparted  directly 
from  the  mother,  but  must  be  derived  from  the 
digestion  of  food  received  into  its  own  stomach ; 
and  the  benefits  of  pure  air  are  essential  to  the 
necessary  supply  of  animal  heat,  and  to  the  growth 
and  well-being  of  the  infant.  An  examination  of 
the  structure  of  a new-born  child  proves  it  to  be 
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extremely  delicate,  and  tender,  and  did  we  not 
know  from  experience  that  the  Divine  Creator 
has  most  bountifully  provided  for  all  the  changes 
incident  to  its  coming  into  the  world,  we  might 
suppose  it  to  be  ill  calculated  to  sustain  so  won- 
derful a revolution  in  all  the  processes  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

The  bones  of  a child  at  birth  are  soft,  spongy, 
and  imperfect.  Several  of  those  which  are  after- 
wards single  are  divided  into  portions,  and  almost 
all  of  them  have  their  extremities  or  edges  in  a 
state  of  gristle,  whereby  the  different  parts  are 
but  imperfectly  supported  and  unsteadily  moved, 
and  the  organs  lodged  within  the  cavities  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  feebly  defended.  The  muscles, 
or  fleshy  fibres,  are  soft  and  tender,  and  the  cel- 
lular and  intervening  substances,  by  which  they 
are  connected,  is  of  a lax  texture,  and  in  large 
proportion,  so  that  the  limbs  have  not  that  perfect 
form  which  they  assume  at  a subsequent  period 
of  life.  The  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  and  their  actions  are,  although 
feeble,  frequently  repeated ; which  is  the  reason 
why  the  pulse  of  infants  is  twice  as  quick  as  that 
of  grown  persons,  and  it  accounts  for  all  the  secre- 
tions and  excretions  being  performed  rapidly  and 
abundantly. 

The  nerves  also  are  not  only  large  proportion- 
ally, but  extremely  susceptible  of  excitement;  so 
that  all  sudden  or  great  changes,  such  as  great 
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variations  of  heat  or  cold,  and  loud  noises,  occa- 
sion pain  and  serious  derangement  in  the  systems 
of  infants,  far  beyond  what  is  usual  in  grown 
persons.  Hence  the  skin,  which  is  of  the  most 
delicate  texture,  is  influenced  by  very  trifling  ex- 
ternal impressions,  and  manifests  an  immediate 
and  extensive  sympathy  with  all  the  other  parts ; 
and  hence  all  the  fluids  are  mild,  watery,  and  fur- 
nished in  great  quantity.  The  chyle,  that  is,  the 
milky  juice,  the  product  of  the  food  digested  in 
the  stomach,  is  more  nutritious,  and  the  blood 
formed  from  it  is  less  acrid  than  in  adults.  The 
slimy  and  gelatinous  fluids  are  bland  and  large 
in  quantity,  and  the  bile  and  urine  have  little 
acrimony. 

The  head  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and 
its  bones  not  being  yet  indented  into  each  other, 
but  connected  by  membranes,  the  brain,  which  is 
very  soft,  may  be  easily  compressed  and  injured. 
The  face  has  not  so  much  expression  as  it  after- 
wards assumes,  and  the  eyes  at  first  have  little 
power  of  distinguishing  objects.  They  and  their 
appendages  are  remarkably  delicate,  and  suffer 
from  the  slightest  accidents;  and  the  nose  is 
rendered  highly  irritable  by  the  tender  state  of 
its  bones,  and  the  susceptibility  of  its  nerves  ; but 
the  bad  effects  which  might  often  result  from 
this  infirm  structure  are  probably  counteracted 
by  the  freedom  of  secretion,  and  the  mucus  with 
which  its  inside  is  constantly  lubricated.  The 
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mouth  is  not  usually  supplied  with  teeth  until 
some  months  after  birth;  and  the  lower  jaw  is 
divided  by  a portion  of  gristle  into  two  pieces. 
That  the  trunk  of  the  body  is  not  so  firm  as  to 
support  properly  the  superincumbent  parts,  or  to 
defend  the  organs  contained  in  it,  is  known  to 
every  one.  A great  part  of  the  spine  is  gristly, 
and  the  breast  is  entirely  so.  The  ribs  are  more 
perfect  than  many  of  the  other  bones,  but  from 
the  state  of  the  breast  they  may  easily  be  made 
to  yield.  The  lungs  are  at  first  weak  and  irritable, 
and  the  heart  acts  with  considerable  force  and 
quickness.  The  liver  is  remarkably  large  in  in- 
fants in  comparison  with  other  parts,  and  the  gall 
bladder  is  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
stomach  and  intestines  differ  only  in  size  and 
delicacy  of  structure.  The  renal  glands  are  large 
in  proportion.  The  limbs  are  weak,  and  the  loose 
condition  of  the  articulations,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  gristle  on  the  superior  and  inferior 
limbs,  render  them  incapable  of  performing  their 
proper  functions  for  a considerable  time. 

“ Full  many  a summer’s  sun  must  glow, 

And  lighten  up  the  skies, 

Before  its  tender  limbs  can  grow 
To  any  thing  of  size ; 

And  all  the  while  the  mother’s  eye 
Must  every  little  want  supply.’”'1 

Every  view  we  take  of  the  physical  condition  of 
* Jane  Taylor’s  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds. 
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the  infant  proclaims  the  truth  of  Jane  Taylor’s 
simple  couplet — 

“ Not  a creature,  tame  or  wild, 

Is  half  so  helpless  as  a child.” 

Having  glanced  at  the  natural  delicacy  of  the 
infant  frame — a delicacy  not  derived  from  the 
parents,  but  common  to  our  species,  a state  in 
which  children  are  born  every  where  through- 
out the  world — I now  proceed  to  a consideration 
of  the  principal  conditions  of  the  parents  that 
ordinarily  affect  the  constitution  of  their  offspring. 
They  are  chiefly — 

1st.  The  influence  of  hereditary  qualities. 

2ndly.  Premature  marriages. 

3 rdly.  Intermarriage  with  near  relations. 

4 thly.  The  state  of  the  parents  at  the  time  of 
conception;  and  an  habitual  bad  state  of  health  in 
the  father  or  mother,  or  both. 

Great  inherent  differences  of  constitution  are 
found  in  both  men  and  women,  in  all  nations,  and 
hence  the  varieties  observable  in  the  forms  and 
countenances  of  children.  Some  families  are  noted 
for  their  feeble,  nervous,  ill-conditioned  children ; 
others  are  remarkable  for  their  strength,  if  not 
robustness,  and  the  unimpaired  health  and  vigour 
of  their  offspring.  No  doubt  the  difference  in 
management  and  external  advantages  may  and 
does  exert  vast  influence  over  families ; but  it  is 
also  certain  that  the  influence  of  the  hereditary 
constitution  of  parents  upon  the  organization  and 
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qualities  of  their  offspring  is  great  and  uniform. 
Like  produces  like,  and  even  peculiarities  in  form 
are  propagated.  This  is  an  universal  law  of  ani- 
mated nature.  In  the  vegetable  world,  as  high 
an  importance  is  attached  to  the  quality  of  the 
seed  as  to  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  good  culti- 
vation ; and  among  the  lower  animals  the  same 
principle  equally  operates,  purity  of  race  being 
prized  above  all  other  conditions.  “ Man  him- 
self,” says  Dr.  Combe,  “ as  an  organised  being, 
constitutes  no  exception  to  the  general  law,  and 
it  is  a false  and  injurious  delicacy  which  would 
try  to  divert  attention  from  a truth  so  influential 
on  happiness,  and  which  has  long  forced  itself 
upon  the  notice  of  physiologists  and  physicians.” 
It  is  generally  believed  amongst  physiologists  that 
the  physical  and  even  moral  qualities  are  trans- 
mitted in  man  by  the  influences  of  hereditary 
constitution,  as  certainly  as  in  the  breeding  of 
domesticated  animals ; it  is,  indeed,  proved  by  the 
present  state  of  many  royal  and  aristocratic  houses 
in  Europe,  and  other  nations.  As  a general  rule, 
strong  and  healthy  parents  have  strong  and 
healthy  children,  and  vice  versa ; and  in  the  his- 
tory of  long-lived  persons,  we  find  that  almost  all 
of  them  were  descended  from  long-lived  ancestors. 

I shall  here  introduce  some  curious  facts,  mani- 
festing the  influence  of  crossing,  or  the  law  of 
selection,  upon  the  organization  and  qualities  of 
the  offspring.  The  principle  of  improving  the 
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breed  of  animals  by  crossing,  is  now  fully  esta- 
blished, and  applies  to  man  as  well  as  to  the 
inferior  animals.  An  immediate  consequence  of 
this  law  is  that  mixed  marriages,  or  breeds,  are 
always  the  most  favourable  to  the  soundness  of 
the  offspring,  and  that  marriages  between  persons 
too  nearly  allied  in  blood  can  scarcely  be  other- 
wise than  productive  of  a degenerate  progeny. 
Princely  families  generally  intermarry  only  with 
persons  of  a similar  rank ; it  may  be  of  similarly 
depraved  education ; or  of  similarly  degenerated 
intellectual  and  physical  character.  Hence  arises 
a perpetually  increasing  degeneracy  of  royal  and 
aristocratic  families.*  All  history  shows  that  those 
princes  and  nobles  who  displayed  the  highest  in- 
tellectual energy,  united  with  uncommon  physical 
powers,  were  men  who  raised  themselves  to  an 
exalted  position  by  their  commanding  talents  and 
achievements ; and  that  they  have  almost  always 
been  either  the  first  of  their  race  who  reached 
that  rank  of  society,  or  men  who  found  in  the 


* Dc  Pauw  has  stated,  that  many  observations  respecting 
Spain  and  Portugal  attest,  that  the  noble  families  there  are 
constantly  the  most  frivolous  and  stupid ; and  he  observes  that 
those  of  other  countries  would  be  added  to  those  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  if  examined  with  equal  attention.  This  I am  per- 
suaded is  not  correct  when  applied  to  our  own  nobility.  The 
picture  is  over-drawn.  It  is  true,  we  every  day  see  that  the 
descendants  of  some  of  our  most  intellectual,  and  even  of  our 
most  illustrious  and  energetic  men,  present  a pitiable  degene- 
racy of  character ; but  many  noble  exceptions  are  witnessed. 
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circumstances  of  adversity  the  impulse  necessary 
to  the  performance  of  splendid  and  successful 
actions. 

It  is  only  by  attending  to  the  law  of  selection, 
that  the  organization  and  qualities  of  offspring 
can  be  improved;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  improper  inter- 
marriages can  be  avoided.* 

In  some  parts  of  Ireland  where  the  Celtic  popu- 
lation are  nearly  unmixed,  the  inhabitants  are,  for 
the  most  part,  of  short  stature,  and  small  limbs 

* I am  indebted  for  several  facts  introduced  into  this  chapter, 
to  Mr.  Walker's  work  On  Intermarriage.  He  pushes  his  theory 
too  far,  and  his  opinions  in  general  must  be  received  with  con- 
siderable reservation ; but  the  following  remarks  merit  atten- 
tion. He  says,  p.  197,  “ a knowledge  of  this  law  (of  selection) 
would,  moreover,  prevent  intermarriage  between  two  indivi- 
duals, themselves  perfectly  sane,  but  who  would  probably 
produce  insane  progeny.  Thus,  though,  in  one  parent,  the 
forehead  and  the  observing,  imitating  and  other  faculties  were 
very  defective,  and  though,  in  the  other  parent,  the  backhead 
and  the  exciting  faculties,  the  passions  and  the  will,  were 
equally  defective  ; yet  the  former,  owing  to  the  development 
of  the  middle  and  posterior  part  of  the  brain,  and  the  latter, 
owing  to  the  development  of  its  middle  and  anterior  part, 
might  still  be  sane,  or  even  possessed  of  superior  abilities. 
But  if  this  law  be  admitted,  true  as  it  assuredly  is,  it  follows 
that  each  parent  may  communicate  either  the  anterior  or  the 
posterior  organs  ; that,  in  this  case,  the  offspring  may  receive 
the  very  defective  forehead  and  observing  faculties  of  one 
parent,  and  the  very  defective  backhead  and  motive  faculties 
of  the  other ; and  that  the  idiotcy  of  such  offspring  would  be 
the  inevitable  result.  Living  proofs  of  this  fact  are  found 
wherever  there  are  idiotic  or  weak-minded  children.” 
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and  features ; but  where  they  are  mixed  with 
English  or  Scotch  settlers,  they  are  remarkable 
for  fine  figures  and  great  physical  energy.  The 
offspring  of  the  Dutch  by  Hottentot  women,  while 
they  unite  in  their  persons  the  vices  of  both  races, 
are  remarkable  for  superiority  of  understanding 
to  the  Hottentots,  and  as  being  a taller  and  stouter 
race;  the  intermixture  of  races  seeming  to  im- 
prove the  intellectual  powers  as  much  as  it  does 
the  bodily  proportions.  Again,  in  South  America 
the  Mulattoes  are  not  naturally  inferior  to  their 
fathers,  either  in  moral  or  in  physical  powers,  but 
are  far  in  advance  of  the  primitive  Africans,  being 
above  the  average  of  the  two  castes  from  which 
they  spring.  The  Samboes,  of  South  America, 
are  the  progeny  of  blacks  and  Indians,  and  are 
remarkable  for  physical  superiority  over  their 
progenitors  of  either  side.  The  Maroons,  at  the 
back  part  of  Surinam,  originated  from  Negro 
deserters  from  the  Dutch  estates,  who  formed 
settlements,  and  intermarried  with  the  native 
tribes  ; and  this  union  has  produced,  even  in  that 
swampy  and  tropical  country,  an  athletic  and 
vigorous  race  of  men,  active  and  enterprising, 
who  present  a most  extraordinary  contrast  to  both 
the  negroes  and  the  natives.  And  may  not  the 
rapid  and  amazing  progress  of  the  American  Re- 
public be  in  some  measure  attributable  to  circum- 
stances similar  to  those  here  considered  ? The 
Americans  are  a mixture  mostly  of  English, 
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Scotch  and  Irish  descent,  and  are  so  noted  for 
activity  and  enterprise,  and  for  the  march  of  im- 
provement in  science,  arts  and  commerce,  as  to 
have  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  Europe,  and 
to  have  surpassed  what  could  have  been  antici- 
pated from  the  descendants  of  a people  cast,  not 
much  more  than  a hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  on 
a shore  so  distant  from  the  civilized  world. 

The  same  features  and  similar  habits  are  ob- 
servable, descending  from  one  to  another  in  par- 
ticular families  that  seldom  form  alliances  with 
persons  of  different  rank,  as  among  kings  and 
nobles.  Such  are  the  features  of  the  Guelfs,  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  of  the  members  of  the  reigning 
house  of  Austria.  In  the  latter,  the  thick  lip 
introduced  by  the  Marriage  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian with  Mary  of  Burgundy,  is  visible  in  their 
descendants  to  this  day,  after  a lapse  of  three 
centuries. 

The  guards  of  King  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  and  likewise  those  of  the  late  Monarch, 
who  were  all  selected  for  their  uncommon  size, 
have  been  quartered  at  Potsdam  for  seventy  years 
past.  A great  number  of  the  present  inhabitants 
of  that  place  are  of  immense  stature,  which  is 
more  especially  striking  in  the  numerous  gigantic 
figures  of  women.  This  certainly  is  owing  to  the 
connexions  and  marriages  of  the  tall  men  with  the 
females  of  that  town.  Haller  observes  that  his 
own  family  had  been  distinguished  by  tallness  of 
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stature  for  three  generations,  without  excepting 
one  out  of  numerous  grandsons  descended  from 
one  grandfather. 

“ If  the  same  constraint  were  exercised  over 
men,”  says  Dr.  Pritchard,  “ which  produces  such 
remarkable  effects  among  the  brute  kinds,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  its  influence  would  bo  as  great. 
But  no  despot  has  ever  thought  of  amusing  him- 
self in  this  manner,  or  at  least  such  an  experiment 
has  never  been  carried  on  upon  that  extensive 
scale,  which  might  lead  to  important  results.” 

The  Persians,  at  least  the  noble  part  of  them, 
are  said  to  have  completely  succeeded  in  washing 
out  the  stain  of  their  Mongolian  origin  by  inter- 
marrying with  the  beautiful  women  of  Georgia 
and  Circassia.  The  blood  of  the  Persians  is 
naturally  gross,  as  is  proved  by  the  Guebres,  who 
are  a remnant  of  the  ancient  Persians,  and  are  an 
ugly,  ill-made,  rough-skinned  people.  This  is 
also  apparent  from  the  forms  of  the  inhabitants 
of  some  provinces  bordering  on  Persia  and  India, 
who  are  nearly  as  clumsy  and  deformed  as  the 
Guebres,  because  they  never  formed  alliances 
with  any  other  tribes.  But  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  the  Persian  blood  is  now  highly 
refined  by  frequent  intermixtures  with  the  Geor- 
gians and  Circassians,  two  nations  which  surpass 
all  the  world  in  personal  beauty.  There  is  hardly 
a man  of  rank  in  Persia  who  was  not  born  of  a 
Georgian  or  Circassian  mother ; and  even  the  king 
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liimself  is  commonly  sprung,  on  tlie  female  side, 
from  one  or  other  of  these  countries.  As  it  is 
centuries  since  the  mixture  commenced,  the  Persian 
women  have  become  very  handsome,  although 
they  do  not  rival  the  ladies  of  Georgia ; and  the 
men  are  generally  tall,  erect,  and  vigorous,  with 
a graceful  air  and  an  engaging  deportment. 

Pliny  has  mentioned  examples  of  six-fingered 
persons  among  the  Pomans  : such  individuals  re- 
ceived the  additional  name  of  sedigitus,or  sedigita. 
Horatius  had  two  daughters  with  this  peculiarity. 
Reaumur  writes  of  a family  in  which  a similar 
structure  existed  for  three  generations,  being 
transmitted  both  in  the  male  and  female  lines ; 
and  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  has  recorded  the  par- 
ticulars of  a family,  in  which  he  traced  super- 
numerary toes  and  fingers  for  four  generations. 
They  were  introduced  by  a female,  who  had  six 
fingers  on  each  hand,  and  six  toes  on  each  foot. 
From  her  marriage  with  a man  naturally  formed, 
were  produced  ten  children  with  a supernumerary 
member  on  each  limb,  and  an  eleventh,  in  which 
the  peculiarity  existed  in  both  feet  and  one  hand, 
the  other  being  naturally  formed.  The  latter 
married  a man  of  the  ordinary  formation : they 
had  four  children,  of  which  three  had  one  or  two 
limbs  natural,  the  rest  having  the  supernumerary 
parts ; while  the  fourth  had  six  fingers  on  each 
hand,  and  as  many  toes  on  each  foot.  The  latter 
married  a woman  naturally  formed,  and  had  issue 
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by  Her,  eight  children,  four  with  the  usual  struc- 
ture, and  the  same  number  with  supernumerary 
fingers  or  toes.  Two  of  them  were  twins,  of 
whom  one  was  naturally  formed,  the  other  six- 
fingered and  six-toed. 

At  Leyton,  a well-known  village  in  Essex,  about 
five  miles  eastward  of  London,  there  lived  some 
time  since  Thomas  Spackman,  a thatcher  and 
hay-binder.  He  had  twelve  toes,  six  on  each  foot ; 
and  a few  years  since  he  had  ten  fingers,  five  on 
each  hand,  besides  thumbs,  but,  by  an  accident 
at  work,  the  small  finger  on  the  left  hand  was 
torn  off,  leaving  full  evidence,  however,  by  the 
stump  left,  where  the  extra  member  had  been. 
The  additional  toes,  like  the  odd  finger,  are  not 
articulated,  although  in  all  other  respects  of 
natural  formation ; they  are  without  tendons,  and 
merely  connected,  it  seems,  by  slight  ligaments. 
His  great-grandfather,  and  the  whole  of  his  an- 
cestors, have  been  noted  for  these  additional 
members.  He  himself  has  several  children  with 
the  same  additional  parts ; the  only  exception 
being  in  a daughter  of  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
who  has  twelve  toes,  but  hands  of  the  ordinary 
formation. 

Another  remarkable  example  of  the  occurrence 
of  a singular  organic  peculiarity,  and  of  its  here- ' 
ditary  transmission,  was  afforded  by  the  English 
family  of  pOrcupine  men,  who  derived  that  name 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  body  being  covered 
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by  hard,  dark-coloured  excrescences  of  a horny 
nature.  The  whole  surface,  excepting  the  head 
and  face,  the  palms  and  soles,  was  occupied  by 
this  unnatural  kind  of  integument.  The  first 
account  of  this  family  is  found  in  “ The  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,”  and  consists  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  a boy,  named  Edward  Lambert,  fourteen 
years  old,  born  in  Suffolk,  and  exhibited  to  the 
Royal  Society  in  1 731,  by  Mr.  Machin,  one  of  the 
secretaries.  “ It  was  not  easy  to  think  of  any 
sort  of  skin  or  natural  integument  that  exactly 
resembled  it.  Some  compared  it  to  the  bark  of 
a tree ; others  thought  it  looked  like  seal  skin ; 
others,  like  the  skin  of  an  elephant,  or  the  skin 
about  the  legs  of  the  rhinoceros ; and  some  took 
it  to  be  like  a great  wart,  or  number  of  warts 
uniting  and  over-spreading  the  whole  body.  The 
bristly  parts,  which  were  chiefly  about  the  belly 
and  flanks,  looked  and  rustled  like  the  bristles  or 
quills  of  a hedge-hog,  shorn  off  within  an  inch  of 
the  skin.”  These  productions  were  hard,  callous 
and  insensible.  Other  children  of  the  same 
parents  were  naturally  formed. 

In  a subsequent  account,  presented  to  the 
Society  twenty-four  years  afterwards,  by  Mr.  H. 
Baker,  and  illustrated  with  a figure  of  the  hands, 
this  man  was  said  to  continue  in  the  same  state. 
He  was  a good-looking  person  and  enjoyed  good 
health;  every  thing  connected  with  his  move- 
ments was  natural ; and  he  derived  no  incon- 
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venience  from  the  state  of  his  skin,  except  that 
it  would  crack  and  bleed  after  very  hard  work. 
He  had  now  been  shewn  in  London  under  the 
name  of  the  Porcupine  Man.  “ The  coverings,” 
says  Mr.  Baker,  “ seemed  most  nearly  to  resemble 
an  innumerable  company  of  warts,  of  a dark 
brown  colour,  and  a cylindrical  figure,  rising  to 
a like  height  (an  inch,  at  their  full  size,)  and 
growing  as  close  as  possible  to  one  another,  but 
so  stiff  and  elastic,  that  when  the  hand  was  drawn 
over  them  they  made  a rustling  noise.”  They 
were  shed  annually  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  and 
succeeded  by  a fresh  growth,  which  at  first  were 
of  a paler  brown.  cc  He  had  had  the  small  pox, 
and  had  been  twice  salivated,  in  hopes  of  getting 
rid  of  this  disagreeable  covering ; during  which 
disorders  the  warts  came  off,  and  his  skin  ap- 
peared white  and  smooth  like  that  of  other  people; 
but,  on  his  recovery,  it  soon  became  as  it  was 
before.  His  health  at  other  times  had  been  very 
good  during  his  whole  life.”  . . . <c  He  had  had  six 
children  all  with  the  same  rugged  covering  as 
himself ; the  first  appearance  whereof  in  them,  as 
well  as  in  him,  came  on  in  about  nine  weeks  after 
the  birth.  Only  one  of  them  was  living,  a very 
pretty  boy,  eight  years  of  age,  whom  I saw  and 
examined  with  his  father,  and  who  was  exactly  in 
the  same  condition.” 

The  gipsies  afford  an  example  of  a people 
spread  over  all  Europe  for  the  last  four  centuries, 
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and  nearly  confined  in  inter-marriage,  by  their 
peculiar  way  of  life,  to  their  own  tribe.  In  those 
countries  where  they  are  found  in  great  numbers, 
and  where  the  race  remains  pure,  their  features 
can  be  more  accurately  observed.  In  every 
country  and  climate,  however,  which  they  have 
inhabited,  they  preserve  their  distinctive  character 
so  perfectly,  that  they  are  recognised  at  a glance, 
and  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  natives. 

What  a striking  instance  of  a peculiar  national 
countenance  is  seen  in  the  Jews,  strongly 
marked  in  almost  every  individual,  thAt  the  most 
ordinary  persons,  the  least  used  to  physiognomical 
observations,  detect  it  instantly,  though  not  easily 
understood  or  described ! Religion  may  be 
thought,  in  this  case,  most  successfully  to  have 
exerted  its  power  in  preventing  communion  with 
other  races ; and  this  exclusion  of  close  connexion, 
notwithstanding  much  intercourse  with  all  others, 
has  preserved  the  Jewish  countenance  (and  with 
it  a peculiar  mode  of  life,  dirtiness,  and  cutaneous 
disease,)  so  completely  in  every  soil  and  climate, 
that'  it  cannot  be  accounted  for  but  as  the  result 
of  the  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence. 

The  females  in  the  United  States  lose  their 
beauty  early,  when  compared  with  the  women  of 
Europe — and  particularly  those  of  Great  Britain 
— which  hasty  decay  the  physicians  of  that  country 
attribute  to  their  very  early,  or  rather  their  pre- 
mature, marriages.  The  universal  use  of  the 
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heated  stove  in  their  apartments,  and  the  neglect 
of  exercise,  no  doubt  contribute  to  the  early  loss 
of  their  beauty.  All  marriage  is  premature  which 
is  entered  into  before  the  system  has  received  its 
full  development.  The  period  at  which  the  body 
becomes  fully  expanded,  differs  a little  in  different 
circumstances,  being  influenced  by  climate,  origi- 
nal stamina,  and  physical  and  moral  education ; 
but  in  the  milder  climates  of  Europe,  we  can  run 
no  risk  in  stating  that  the  period  of  full  develop- 
ment is  ordinarily  in  the  female  from  the  twentieth 
to  the  twenty-second  year;  and  in  the  male  from 
the  twenty-first  to  the  twenty-third  year.  In  hot 
climates,  the  full  period  of  womanhood  is  fre- 
quently attained  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
or  even  earlier. 

If  the  vigour  of  nature  which  is  necessary  for 
the  completion  of  the  organization  be  troubled  by 
premature  marriage,  woman  usually  remains  of 
small  stature,  weak  and  pale.  If  pregnancy 
ensue,  that  will  still  more  decidedly  interfere 
with  the  development  of  her  structure  and 
strength,  and  she  will  be  liable  to  abortions  and 
fluxes.  In  becoming  a mother,  she  cannot  afford 
to  her  offspring  a sufficiency  of  nutritious  milk ; 
her  children  will  be  puny  and  ailing ; she  must 
submit,  in  rearing  them,  to  attentions  and  vigils 
exceeding  her  strength ; and  her  youth  will  often 
be  passed  in  anxiety  and  grief,  which  bring  on 
premature  old  age.  Moreover,  to  the  due  per- 
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formance  of  the  duties  of  the  married  state,,  the 
development  of  another  order  of  faculties — those 
constituting  mind,  is  essential. 

For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  prudent  to  allow  an 
interval  of  at  least  two  years  to  take  place  between 
the  appearance  of  the  catamenia  and  marriage ; 
for  it  is  then  generally  that  these  have  acquired 
regularity,  that  woman  reaches  nearly  the  period 
of  her  full  growth,  and  that  there  exists  that 
surplus  of  vital  power  which  is  necessary  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  species.  The  age  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  is  the  period  at  which  women  in 
England  appear  best  adapted  for  becoming- 
mothers. 

Examples  of  the  injurious  results  of  precocious 
unions  in  this  country  are  familiar  to  all  persons 
of  observation  and  intelligence.  They  are  not 
limited  to  the  impaired  vigour  of  the  male,  nor 
to  the  faded  beauty  and  weakness  of  the  female, 
but  are  generally  extended  to  their  offspring ; on 
whom  they  usually  entail,  more  or  less  feebleness 
of  stamina,  and  sometimes  feebleness  of  mind; 
handing  down  to  them  a strong  predisposition  to 
diseases  of  debility,  such  as  consumption  and 
scrofula.  All  thoughtful  parents  will,  therefore, 
recognise  the  importance  of  not  consenting  to  too 
early  marriages,  and  much  more  of  not  urging 
their  children  to  contract  them.  Not  unfre- 
quently  parents  are  guilty  of  a double  fault  in 
this  respect.  If  a match  very  eligible  in  point  of 
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worldly  advantages  offers,  they  exert  themselves 
to  make'  sure  of  them  by  an  early  marriage,  re- 
gardless of  any  existing  incongruity  of  tempera- 
ment, age,  disposition,  or  other  circumstances. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  their  son  or  their  daughter 
desires  at  a proper  age  to  marry  one  whose  worldly 
position  is  not  deemed  to  be  precisely  of  the  best 
description,  they  refuse  their  consent,  even 
although  the  character  of  the  individual  is  irre- 
proachable. 0 ! if  parents  could  but  participate 
in  the  experience  of  enlightened  professional  men 
with  respect  to  the  terrible  evils  frequently 
resulting  from  such  a practice  as  this,  we  mean 
the  last  error,  they  would  be  as  eager  to  guard 
against  the  poignant  grief  and  ruin  which  they 
thus  bring*  upon  their  children  and  themselves,  as 
they  are  too  often  obstinately  bent  upon  enforcing 
their  authority.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  follies 
and  sins  that  parents  can  be  guilty  of,  to  cross 
their  children  in  this  matter  because  the  worldly 
circumstances  of  the  individual  selected  are  not 
as  good  as  they  desire,  or  as,  perhaps,  their  child 
has  sufficient  reason  to  expect.  Marriages  ought 
to  be  unions  of  affection,  and  all  parents  ought 
always  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  a great  deal  to  that 
consideration.  This  should  be  a law  with  every 
parent ; and  we  have  known  the  contempt  of  it 
drive  amiable  and  interesting  young  women  into 
a state  of  incurable  insanity,  and  in  other  ways 
draw  down  upon  parents  and  their  children  the 
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most  terrible  inflictions,  which  tliey  would  have 
given  the  world  to  have  got  rid  of  when  it  was 
too  late. 

There  are  certain  years  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood when  it  is  as  prejudicial — nay,  more  so — to 
suppress  by  violence  of  any  kind  the  propensity 
of  nature  to  physical  love,  as  it  is  to  gratify  it 
before  the  proper  period.  No  power  in  us  must 
remain  unexpanded;  each  requires  to  be  exer- 
cised in  moderation.  The  appetite  of  love  is 
seated  in  the  cerebellum,  at  the  base  of  the  brain; 
and  when  excited  by  any  cause,  it  does,  under 
certain  circumstances,  if  not  indulged,  become 
greater  and  greater,  until  it  induces  derangement 
of  various  functions,  and  hence  hypochondriasis, 
convulsions,  hysteria,  and  even  insanity  may  be 
the  result.  Hysteria,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
arises  from  continence ; and  it  is  admitted  by  all 
discerning  professional  men  that  marriage  re- 
moves a vast  number  of  diseases  incidental  to 
both  sexes.  Hippocrates,  Hoffmann,  Boerhaave, 
Esquirol,  Elliotson,  and  many  other  physicians, 
state  that  it  is  the  best  cure  for  hysteria;  and 
medical  practice  daily  proves  that  it  cures  ame- 
norrlioeci,  or  retention  of  the  menses;  and  chlo- 
rosis, or  green-sickness,  when  all  other  remedies 
have  failed.  One  of  its  excellent  effects  is  preg- 
nancy, which  often  produces  the  happiest  changes 
in  women,  because  this  accomplishment  of  the 
law  of  nature,  being  attended  with  considerable 
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determination  of  blood  to  the  uterus,  suspends, 
as  if  almost  by  enchantment,  a variety  of  uncom- 
fortable feelings  and  diseases,  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  vascular  and  nervous  actions,  which  arrest 
irritation  and  morbid  actions  in  remote  organs. 
It  is  well  known  to  arrest  consumption  and  hypo- 
chondriasis, to  exempt  the  woman  from  contagi- 
ous diseases,  and  sometimes,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  to  cure  chronic  affections,  such  as  hyste- 
ria, St.  Vitus’s  dance,  epilepsy,  convulsions,  &c. 
Married  women,  although  exposed  to  many  dan- 
gers in  parturition,  generally  live  longer  than 
those  who  remain  unmarried. 

The  present  author  is  a strenuous  advocate  for 
early  marriages,  subjected  to  the  limitations  al- 
ready laid  down,  being  persuaded  of  the  excel- 
lency of  their  tendency,  moral,  physical,  and 
political;  and  they  should  -ever  be  encouraged 
where  there  is  a reasonable  expectation  of  these 
great  ends  being  answered.  We  think  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Providence  designed  men  and  women 
for  early  marriage,  that  is,  ordinarily,  at  the  age 
of  three  or  four  and  twenty.  Our  opinion  is 
based  on  a consideration  of  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical nature  of  man ; and  we  have  a strong  con- 
viction that  if  parents  promoted  rather  than 
retarded  this,  they  would  upon  the  whole  contri- 
bute to  the  healthy  state  of  public  morals,  as  well 
as  private  comfort.  Some  are  deterred  from 
pursuing  this  course  from  fearing  a deficiency  of 
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provision  in  case  of  a family,  but,  excepting  in 
those  cases  where  the  ages  or  other  circumstances 
of  the  parties  were  manifestly  incompatible,  or 
where  indolence  or  recklessness  opposed  a bar- 
rier, we  have  seldom  witnessed  any  want  of  ade- 
quate provision;  and  it  is  a common  remark,  that 
those  who  have  the  largest  families  generally 
thrive  the  best.  A young  man,  when  married, 
finds  his  wife  and  children  form  such  a bond  as 
not  only  stimulates  him  to  greater  exertion  and 
carefulness,  but  unites  him  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, and  makes  him  more  solicitous  for  the 
good  of  the  whole.  The  hearts  of  the  married 
man  and  woman  are  warmed  by  the  sweet  sensa- 
tions of  matrimonial  and  parental  tenderness ; 
and  thereby  in  some  degree  defended  from  that 
coldness  and  selfishness  which  so  easily  jover- 
come  the  man  who  leads  a solitary  life ; while 
the  cares  of  a family  impose  on  him  duties  which 
train  him  to  habits  of  order,  industry  and  pru- 
dence. Hence  arises  a beneficial  influence  on  the 
general  state  of  society,  so  that  well-assorted  mar- 
riages rank  among  the  most  important  supports 
of  the  State,  and  of  public  peace  and  prosperity. 

“ Domestic  life 

Is  friendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man  ; 

Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue,  and  to  peace. 

Few  know  thy  value,  and  few  taste  thy  sweets  ; 
Though  many  boast  thy  favours,  and  affect 
To  understand  and  choose  thee  for  their  own.”* 


* Cowper’s  Task. 
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Both  the  bachelor  and  the  spinster  are  in  danger 
of  being  too  much  of  the  egotist,  unsteady,  rest- 
less, and  a prey  to  selfish  humours  and  passions ; 
not  really  interested  for  their  country  or  the  state 
of  mankind  at  large,  but  absorbed  wholly  in 
themselves.  Hufeland  enquires  what  can  tend 
more  to  produce  a fondness  for  change,  for  sedi- 
tions and  revolutions  than  an  increase  of  unmar- 
ried citizens.  How  different  is  the  case  of  the 
married.  That  dependence  on  the  other  half 
necessary  in  marriage  accustoms  one  continually 
to  obedience  to  -the  laws.  “ Regard  to  one's 
wife  and  children  obliges  one  to  be  regular  and 
industrious ; by  his  children  a man  is  attached 
closely  to  the  State ; its  interest  and  prosperity 
by  these  means  becomes  his  own."*  Bacon  was 
wont  to  say,  that  he  who  is  married  and  has  chil- 
dren, has  given  pledges  to  the  State;  he  is  a 
bondsman,  a true  citizen,  and  real  patriot ! We 
cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say  he  is  always  a real 
patriot,  but  we  can  with  truth  assert  that  mar- 
riage fixes  him  in  a position  which  will  make  him 
one,  if  any  thing  in  the  world  will.  In  addition 
to  all  we  have  advanced,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  by  happy  marriages  a foundation  is  laid  for 
the  prosperity  and  happiness,  not  only  of  the 
present  generation,  but  also  of  all  future  genera- 
tions; since  the  matrimonial  union  is  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  well-conducted  moral 
* Hufeland’s  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  p.  491. 
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citizens,  accustomed  from  tlieir  youth  to  the  ob- 
servance of  regularity  and  order.  That  excellent 
physician,  Hufeland,  who  dwells  very  much  on 
“ the  excellent  and  divine  advantages  of  mar- 
riage,” breaks  out  in  the  following  apostrophe  : 
“ O ye  rulers  of  the  world,  if  you  wish  to  insure 
the  tranquillity  of  your  states — if  you  are  de- 
sirous to  dispense  real  happiness  both  to  indivi- 
duals and  the  whole — promote,  honour,  and  sup- 
port marriage ; consider  every  union  of  this  kind 
as  a nursery  for  good  citizens,  and  every  family 
where  domestic  felicity  prevails  as  a pledge  of 
public  peace  and  of  the  security  of  your  thrones ! ”* 

It  is  remarkable  that  almost  all  those  who  have 
attained  to  a very  great  age  were  married,  several 
of  them  more  than  once,  twice,  or  even  thrice. 
The  most  noted  instances  of  longevity,  where  mar- 
riages were  often  repeated,  are  those  of  Thomas 
Parr,  of  England,  and  De  Longueville,  of  France. 
Thomas  Parr  attained  to  the  age  of  152  years, 
and  was  married  several  times.  Le  Longueville 
lived  to  the  age  of  110  years,  and,  it  is  said,  mar- 
ried ten  wives ; his  last  wife  bearing  him  a son 
in  his  101st  year. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  organ- 
ization of  the  woman  destined  to  reproduce  should 
be  of  the  best  kind;  and  maturity,  exercise,  and 
perfection  in  every  function,  are  all  equally  essen- 
tial ; for,  in  proportion  to  these,  and  their  adapt- 
* Hufeland’s  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  p.  257. 
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ation  to  tlie  male,  will  be  tlie  perfection  of  tbe 
progeny.  In  society,  however,  how  often  do  we 
see  persons  regardless  not  only  of  imperfect  or- 
ganization and  function,  but  of  actual  disease  ! 
Some,  consequently,  are  childless,  whilst  others 
become  the  parents  of  beings  destined  to  a life  of 
visible  disease  and  great  sufferings. 

It  does  not  follow  that  because  there  may  be 
the  appearance  of  a sound  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion during*  infancy,  the  seeds  of  disease  may  not 
be  deeply  deposited  in  the  system ; for  the  pre- 
disposition to  a particular  disease,  contracted 
from  the  parent,  sometimes  remains  latent,  or 
dormant,  for  months,  or  even  years,  after  birth, 
before  it  is  developed.  Hence  we  frequently 
meet  with  strictly  hereditary  disease,  such  as 
gout,  consumption,  and  insanity,  showing  itself 
for  the  first  time  in  mature  life,  although  no 
doubt  exists  that  the  disease  owes  its  remote 
origin  to  hereditary  taint. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  lower  animals,  as  the 
organization,  the  maturity,  the  exercise,  and  the 
perfection  of  the  natural  powers  are  in  the  parents 
at  the  time  of  reproduction,  so  will  be  the  per- 
fection of  the  progeny.  And  all  these  conditions 
may,  with  advantage,  be  applied  to  man  and 
woman. 

Many  examples  might  easily  be  cited  to  prove, 
what  most  persons  will  consider  not  to  require 
proof,  namely,  that  mental  defects  are  propagated 
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as  well  as  corporeal.  “We  know,”  says  Haller, 
“ a very  remarkable  instance  of  two  noble  females, 
who  got  husbands  on  account  of  their  wealth, 
although  they  were  nearly  idiots,  and  from  whom 
this  mental  defect  has  extended  for  a century  into 
several  families,  so  that  some  of  their  descendants 
still  continue  idiots  in  the  fourth  and  even  in  the 
fifth  generation.”*  The  late  Dr.  Gregory,  of 
Edinburgh,  described  the  same  influence  of  the 
parental  stock,  when  he  said — “ Parents  frequently 
live  over  again  in  their  offspring;  for  children 
certainly  resemble  their  parents,  not  merely  in 
countenance  and  bodily  conformation,  but  in  the 
general  features  of  their  minds,  and  in  both 
virtues  and  vices.  Thus  the  imperious  Claudian 
family  long  flourished  at  Rome,  unrelenting,  cruel, 
and  despotic ; it  produced  the  merciless  and  de- 
testable tyrant  Tiberius,  and  at  length  ended, 
after  a course  of  six  hundred  years,  in  the  bloody 
Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Agrippina,  and  then  in 
the  monster  Nero.”f 

Dr.  Elliotson  remarks,  that  “ the  rich  Jews  of 
this  country  have  the  same  bad  custom  of  marry- 
ing first  cousins ; and  I never  saw  so  many  in- 
stances of  squinting,  stammering,  peculiarity  of 
manner,  imbecility,  or  insanity,  in  all  their  various 
degrees,  intense  nervousness,  &c.  in  an  equal 
number  of  other  persons.  Where  very  near  rela- 

* Elem.  Physiol,  lib.  xxiv.  sect.  2,  8. 

f Conspectus  Medic.  Theor.  cap.  1,  sect.  16. 
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tions  marry,  who  are  themselves  infirm,  there  is 
usually  either  no  progeny,  or  one  characterized 
by  unusual  delicacy  of  constitution.-”* 

We  infer  from  all  these  facts,  that  as  parents, 
as  it  were,  live  over  again  in  their  offspring,  and 
that  children  generally  resemble  their  parents  in 
a degree,  not  merely  in  countenance  and  bodily 
constitution,  but  likewise  in  the  general  features 
of  their  mind,  and  often  in  both  virtues  and  vices; 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  give  a practical 
attention  to  the  law  of  hereditary  predisposition. 
We  assume  that  all  parents  desire  for  their  off- 
spring soundness  of  body  and  mind;  but  this 
cannot  be  expected  unless  they  carefully  avoid 
intermarrying  with  individuals  who  are  either 
very  feeble  in  constitution,  or  very  strongly  pre- 
disposed to  any  serious  disease,  such  as  cancer, 
consumption,  or  insanity ; and  it  must  be  evident 
to  every  thoughtful  person  that  this  care  should 
be  especially  great  to  avoid  the  union  of  this 
morbid  disposition  in  both  father  and  mother. 
The  union  of  persons  nearly  allied  in  blood,  and 
both  strongly  disposed  to  the  same  form  of  disease, 
is  so  exceedingly  imprudent  that  the  children  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  escape.  The  actual  dis- 
ease which  afflicts  the  parent  does  not  certainly 
appear  in  every  one  of  the  offspring ; but  the  law 
is,  that  the  children  of  such  parents  have  the 


* Elliotson’a  Human  Physiology,  5th  edition,  p.  1098. 
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seeds  of  morbid  predisposition  sown  in  their  con- 
stitutions, and,  consequently,  will  be  mucb  more 
liable  to  the  invasion  of  diseases  than  those  coming 
from  a healthier  stock,  and  will  require  extra- 
ordinarily good  management  to  protect  them 
against  their  development.  We  sometimes  see 
all  the  members  of  certain  families  exhibiting  the 
family  susceptibility  to  affections  of  the  nervous 
system,  but  each,  perhaps,  in  a different  manner, 
from  some  slight  difference  in  the  actions  of  diffe- 
rent portions  of  the  nervous  system.  Eccentricity, 
excessive  shyness,  or  timidity,  leading  to  seclusion, 
St.  Vitus’s  dance,  epilepsy,  amaurosis,  mania,  and 
other  nervous  affections,  are  very  commonly  ob- 
served thus  associated  by  the  bonds  of  relation- 
ship, giving  as  distinct  a character  to  large 
families,  as  the  most  peculiar  external  features  of 
resemblance  transmitted  by  inheritance. 

Still  in  all  unfavourable  cases,  however,  we 
should  advance  our  opinions  with  great  caution 
and  reserve.  We  touch  here  a delicate  chord 
of  affection  and  passion;  and  this  circumstance 
ought  ever  to  lead  us  to  combine,  with  the  purely 
physical  question,  the  considerations  of  moral 
medicine — the  medicine  of  the  mind  and  heart. 
Persons  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  whose 
physical  conditions,  exclusively  regarded,  forbid 
marriage;  but  in  whom  its  mental  and  moral 
effects  are  of  so  excellent  a kind  as  fully  to 
counterbalance  the  physical  objections. 
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In  endeavouring  to  profit  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  influence  of  hereditary  predisposition  on  one 
hand,  and  of  sound  management  on  the  other, 
we  shall  be  led  to  pursue  a system  of  treatment 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  weaker  parts  of  the 
constitution,  and  by  using  it  as  a means  of  cor- 
recting faulty  organization,  and  of  annulling  in 
children  the  effects  of  hereditary  taint.  If  a child 
inherits  an  unusual  liability  or  predisposition  to 
scrofula,  insanity,  or  consumption,  from  both  its 
parents,  or  even  from  one  parent,  and  is  reared 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those  which  in- 
duced the  disease  in  them,  or  which  are  favour- 
able to  its  development,  there  exists  the  greatest 
probability  that  it  will  fill  a victim,  in  some  form 
or  other,  to  that  particular  morbid  affection  under 
which  the  parent  has  suffered.  But  if  the  child 
is  placed  on  a proper  regimen,  accustomed  to  a 
well-regulated  nutritious  diet,  courageously  inured 
to  active  exercises  daily  in  the  open  air;  if  it 
enjoys  the  advantages  of  a dry  and  salubrious 
climate ; in  a word,  if  the  child  can  be  brought 
up  under  circumstances  naturally  tending  to 
augment  the  general  constitutional  vigiour,  and 
the  mental  and  moral  management  is  at  the  same 
time  sound  and  good,  it  may  almost  or  altogether 
escape  the  disease,  and  even  enjoy  a better  state 
of  health  than  its  diseased  parent  ever  expe- 
rienced. 

The  constitutional  tendencies  derived  from  the 
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union  of  parents  too  nearly  allied  in  blood,  and 
from  their  marriage  at  too  early  an  age,  or  under 
a great  disparity  of  years  in  the  father  and  mother, 
are  unquestionably  prejudicial  to  the  stamina  of 
children  born  under  such  circumstances.  The 
most  sagacious  observers  agree  that  breeding 
in-and-in  causes  degeneracy,  loss  of  reproductive 
power,  etc.  in  the  offspring ; and  they  all  concur 
in  opinion  that  children  born  of  parents  either 
too  young  or  too  old,  or  in  a state  of  mental  or 
bodily  disease,  or  begotten  under  intoxication,  or 
in  extreme  languor,  never  possess  the  excellent 
organization  observable  in  children  engendered 
under  more  favourable  circumstances. 

In  many  instances,  man  naturally  seeks,  not 
for  qualities  which  are  his  own,  but  for  those  of 
which  he  is  not  in  possession — something  different, 
something  new,  something  capable  of  exciting 
him.  This  preference  of  opposite  qualities  is 
strictly  analagous  to  the  fundamental  difference 
of  the  sexes ; hence  those  marriages  in  which 
such  qualities  exist  are  always  more  prolific  than 
others.  It  is  a law  of  our  nature  that  the  most 
powerful  human  minds  will  be  found  in  the  off- 
spring of  parents  of  different  hereditary  consti- 
tutions ; and  the  bad  effects  of  marriages  between 
two  individuals  very  similar  to  each  other  in 
character  and  colour,  and  springing  from  ancestry 
of  similar  character,  are  very  frequently  obser- 
vable. We  should,  therefore,  profit  by  such 
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differences  by  rendering  them  the  means  of  cor- 
recting faulty  organization,  and  of  annulling,  in 
children,  the  effects  of  hereditary  predisposition. 

The  foregoing  facts  prove  that,  by  the  exercise 
of  a wise  selection,  man  can  achieve  a considerable 
influence  upon  progeny.  I do  not  think  with 
some  authors  that  almost  any  idea  of  the  human 
form  might  thereby  be  accomplished;  but  by 
placing  himself  in  suitable  relation  to  an  appro- 
priate partner  in  intermarriage,  man  has  unques- 
tionably some  power  to  reproduce  and  to  preserve 
the  best,  instead  of  the  worst  portion  of  his 
organization.  This  is  accordingly  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Pritchard,  as  advanced  in  his  valuable  work 
on  the  Physical  History  of  Man , and  particularly 
of  Mr.  Walker,  to  whose  publication  on  Inter- 
marriage I am  indebted  for  several  of  the  present 
remarks. 

Looking  at  the  vital  system  of  man,  the  dry 
are  recommended  to  seek  the  humid  in  marriage, 
and  the  meagre,  the  plump ; the  hard,  the  soft ; 
the  rough,  the  smooth ; the  warm,  the  colder ; 
the  dark,  the  fairer,  etc. ; and  if  here  any  of  the 
more  usual  sexual  qualities  are  reversed,  the 
opposite  ones  should  be  accepted  or  sought  for. 
Fine  children  are  often  produced  where  one  family 
has  been  dark  and  the  other  fair.  The  union  of 
different  temperaments,  and  opposite  organic 
predominances,  should  also  be  favoured. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  in  consumptive  fami- 
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lies,  the  hazel  and  black-eyed  children  die,  and 
the  blue-eyed  live.  I cannot  say  I have  exerted 
myself  to  ascertain  if  this  is  fact  or  not,  but  a 
sensible  and  close  observer  (Mr.  Knight)  states, 
that  in  observations  which  he  had  made  during 
fifty  years,  he  never  saw  a blue-eyed  young  per- 
son grow  into  a consumption ; that  is,  he  never 
saw  a blue-eyed  young  person,  who  grew  rapidly, 
who  was  tall,  slender,  with  narrow  shoulders, 
contracted  chest,  and  who  died  about  the  age  of 
puberty  of  diseased  lungs.  Whether  this  circum- 
stance has  or  has  not  been  noticed  by  pathologists, 
the  fact  is,  he  asserts,  quite  certain.  Assuming 
this  statement  to  be  correct,  a man  whose  consti- 
tution has  a consumptive  tendency,  should  choose 
a blue-eyed  wife. 

In  noticing  place  and  time  in  relation  to  fruit- 
fulness, it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  in- 
habitants of  countries  that  are  moderately  cold, 
are  generally  more  fruitful  than  those  inhabiting 
hot  climates.  In  a given  number  of  inhabitants, 
the  provinces  furnish  a greater  quantity  of  births 
than  their  capital,  cities ; and  this  notwithstanding 
the  poverty  of  the  peasantry,  their  coarse  and 
scanty  diet,  and  the  toils  of  agriculture.  The 
poor  quarters  of  a large  town  swarm  with  children; 
while  those  inhabited  by  the  wealthy  are  almost 
deserted,  or  else  very  much  less  populated.  In- 
deed, if  our  cities  were  not  recruited  with  the 
surplus  population  of  the  country,  if  they  did  not 
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soon  become  dreary  solitudes,  as  some  believe, 
they  would  at  least  be  stationary,  if  not  actually 
decrease. 

Both  reason  and  experience  concur  to  prove 
that  in  the  procreation  of  children  much  will 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  parents  from  whom 
they  are  formed ; the  quantity  of  vital  power 
communicated  at  the  time  of  generation,  must 
lay  a stronger  or  weaker  foundation  for  the  con- 
stitution of  the  offspring,  according  to  the  sound 
or  diseased  condition  of  the  vital  organs.  There- 
fore, not  only  is  the  general  state  of  health  of 
the  parents  at  the  time  to  be  considered,  but 
likewise  their  state  at  the  moment  of  conception, 
and,  of  course,  the  condition  of  the  mother  during 
the  whole  period  of  pregnancy.  Physicians 
generally  consider  that  the  state  at  the  moment  of 
conception  exerts  great  influence,  both  in  a moral 
and  a physical  view,  upon  the  well  being  of  the 
child.  The  first  germ  of  a new  creature  is  then 
quickened,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  the  product  will 
be  determined  by  the  more  or  less  perfect  or  im- 
perfect condition  of  the  active  causes.  It  is  con- 
fessedly difficult  to  collect  observations  from 
experience  on  this  subject ; but  different  writers 
have  recorded  certain  facts  which  prove  that 
when  children  have  been  begotten  in  a moment 
of  intoxication,  or  violent  passion,  a great  pecu- 
liarity has  attached  to  them  from  birth  throughout 
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life ; and  it  is  asserted,  on  the  most  respectable 
authority,  that  in  some  instances  they  have  been 
imbecile  or  idiotic.  The  practical  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  this  will  be  evident  to  every  reflecting 
mind.  “ Many  a father  has’  grieved  over,  and 
perhaps  resented,  the  distressing  and  irreclaim- 
able follies  of  a wayward  son,  without  suspecting 
that  they  actually  derived  their  origin  from  some 
forgotten  irregularity  of  his  own.”* 

Another  source  of  delicacy  in  children  remains 
to  be  noticed — that  which  arises  from  an  habitual 
bad  state  of  health  in  the  parents.  There  may  be 
actual  chronic  disease  in  this  case,  complicated 
with  great  functional  derangement,  especially  of 
the  digestive  organs ; or  it  may  be  only  a con- 
dition of  general  bad  health,  arising  simply  from 
deranged  functions  without  any  actual  disease. 
Even  in  the  latter  case,  the  stomach  is  deranged 
and  feeble  in  its  action,  and  the  secretion  of  bile 
imperfectly  performed.  The  food  consequently 
is  imperfectly  digested  and  assimilated,  the  chyle 
formed  from  it  less  nutritious  than  it  ought  to  be, 
and  the  blood  poor,  thick  and  dark-colOured. 
This  state  of  the  digestion  and  the  blood  is  fre- 
quently met  with  in  our  day,  particularly  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  populous  cities,  and  low  damp 
situations  ; and  also  among  those  who  are  'so 
engrossed  with  their  professional  or  trading  en- 

* Dr.  A.  Combe’s  Treatise  on  Infancy,  page  70. 
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gagements,  as  to  be  grievously  oppressed  witb 
burry,  fatigue,  and  vast  anxiety,  a combination 
of  evils  wbicb  exposes  them  habitually  to  an 
imperfect  mastication  and  digestion  of  tbeir 
food,  with  all  tbeir  painful  consequences.  In 
tbis  way,  many  persons  pass  the  best  years  of 
tbeir  lives,  in  a constant  state  of  suffering  from 
stomach  or  bilious  complaints,  and  depraved 
blood,  induced  solely  by  the  eager  pursuit  of 
worldly  gains,  or  pleasures,  by  excess  in  diet, 
and  by  inattention  to  exercise  and  pure  air  • and 
thus  they  unthinkingly  and  carelessly,  “ throw  off 
a part  of  their  penalty  upon  their  innocent  off- 
spring.^ “ Diseases  are  the  interest  paid  for 
pleasures,”  and,  sooner  or  later,  most  learn 
that — 

“ God  is  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Makes  instruments  to  scourge  us.” 

Those  who  would  have  healthy  blood,  must  pos- 
sess a sound  stomach, — “ a good  digestion  turneth 
all  to  health * — and  those  who  would  have  a 
sound  stomach,  must  adopt  the  methods  proper 
to  secure  and  retain  it.  The  stomach  has  been 
well  called  “the  conscience  of  the  body ” — “ the 
store-house  and  shop  of  the  whole  system 

“ The  strongest  nerves  and  small  inferior  veins 
From  it  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  live.”  * 


* Shakespeare. 
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Since  this  organ  performs  the  most  important 
offices  in  the  animal  economy,  its  dictates  and 
warnings  cannot  be  disregarded  with  impunity. 
Therefore  it  is  worth  while  for  all  parents  to  take 
pains  to  secure  a perfect  digestion  of  their  food, 
and  to  preserve  their  health,  not  only  for  their 
own  comfort  and  usefulness,  but  likewise  in  order 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  those  whom 
they  are  the  instruments  or  agents  of  bringing 
into  the  world. 

Clever  men  often  have  stupid  children ; men  of 
genius  frequently  have  children  who  are  anything 
but  an  honour  to  them,  either  morally  or  intellec- 
tually; and  the  inference  usually  drawn  from  these 
facts  is,  that  the  constitution  of  the  father  has 
little  influence  on  that  of  his  progeny.  This  is, 
however,  an  inference  not  thoughtfully  or  justly 
drawn.  It  is  too  often  forgotten,  that  not  merely 
the  mental,  but  likewise  the  physical,  state  of  the 
father  must  always  be  taken  into  account  ; and 
also  the  mental  powers  and  bodily  health  of  the 
mother.  Now,  such  men  as  those  alluded  to 
rarely  select  intellectual  women  for  their  wives, 
and  thus  one  parent  sometimes  may  be  looked 
upon  as,  perhaps,  below  mediocrity,  and  she  may 
be  also  below  mature  age ; while  the  other  is  too 
often  an  enthusiastic,  excitable,  irregular  person — 
a man  eaten  up  with  vanity,  pride,  and  fastidious- 
ness, indulging  in  late  hours,  and  neglecting  due 
exercise  of  the  body,  while  he  labours  under  all 
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the  evils  of  an  overwrought  mind.  Such  men 
ape  full  of  themselves  and  their  knowledge ; their 
self-sufficiency  they  proudly  imagine  to  be  their 
strength,  when  in  reality  it  is  an  evident  proof  of 
their  weakness.  They  allow  their  inclinations  to 
lord  it  over  their  reason,  exhibit  a most  lament- 
able perverseness  of  will,  and  prefer  their  present 
private  gratification  to  their  ultimate  good,  and  to 
the  welfare  of  others.  They  are  men  unwilling 
to  submit  to  self-control  in  restraining  their  un- 
lawful passions,  and  who,  despising  the  vigilance 
and  self-denial  ever  requisite  to  form  a useful  and 
noble  character,  slide  into  a way  of  life  utterly 
incompatible  with  the  performance  of  its  first  and 
chief  duties.*  How  frequently  also  do  such  men, 
notwithstanding  their  acknowledged  great  talents, 
lead  not  only  an  utterly  useless  and  unprofitable, 
but  an  immoral  life.  Their  talent  is  worshipped ; 
nevertheless,  many  of  them  are  really  among  the 
worst  specimens  of  human  nature.  Men  of  genius 

* In  a letter  Southey  wrote  to  Mr.  Cottle,  he  says,  “ Cole- 
ridge’s embarrassments,  and  his  miseries  of  body  and  mind, 
all  arise  from  one  accursed  cause,  excess  in  opium,  of  which  he 
habitually  takes  more  than  was  ever  known  to  be  taken  by  any 
person  before  him.  The  Morgans,  with  great  effort,  succeeded 
in  making  him  leave  it  off  for  a time,  and  he  recovered  in  con- 
sequence health  and  spirits.  He  has  now  taken  to  it  again. 
Of  this,  indeed,  I was  too  sure  before  I heard  from  you — that 
his  looks  bore  testimony  to  it.  Perhaps,  you  are  not  aware  of 
the  costliness  of  this  drug.  In  the  quantity  which  C.  takes,  it 
would  consume  more  than  the  whole  which  you  propose  to 
raise.  A frightful  consumption  of  spirits  is  added.  In  this 
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are  often  scarcely  anything  better  than  great 
romancers, — waking  dreamers, — weaving  strange 
inventions,  striking  out  fine  thoughts,  clothed  in 
vivid  language,  but  which  serve  no  higher  purpose 
than  to  tickle  the  fancies  and  kill  the  time  of  the 
vain  world,  and  to  light  themselves  down  to  the 
depths  of  ruin.  Their  character  is  here  faithfully 
drawn  by  one  of  them — 

“ Too  true  it  is,  my  time  of  power  was  spent 
In  idly  watering  weeds  of  casual  growth, — 

That  wasted  energy  to  desperate  sloth 
Declined,  and  fond  self-seeking  discontent, — 

That  the  huge  debt  for  all  that  nature  lent 
I sought  to  cancel, — and  was  nothing  loth 
To  deem  myself  an  outlaw,  sever’d  both 
From  duty  and  from  hope, — yea,  blindly  sent 
Without  an  errand,  where  I would  to  stray:”* 

Few  narratives  are  more  painful  and  saddening 
than  the  biographies  of  many  of  these  men ; f 
instance  Byron,  Thomas  Moore,  Burns,  and  such 
like.  They  were  gifted  with  true  genius,  but  they 

way  bodily  ailments  are  produced,  and  the  wonder  is  that  he 
is  still  alive.” 

Poor  Coleridge  was  himself  fully  sensible  of  his  crime,  and 
in  a letter  to  a friend,  a Mr.  Wade,  dated  June  26,  1S14,  he 
says, — “After  my  death,  I earnestly  entreat  that  a full  and 
unqualified  narration  of  my  wretchedness,  and  of  its  guilty 
cause,  may  be  made  public,  that,  at  least,  some  little  good  may 
be  effected  by  the  direful  example.” 

* Hartley  Coleridge’s  Poems  and  Essays, 
f The  Malady  of  Ambition. — Scott  had  £2000  a-year  without 
writing  books  at  all.  Surely  were  not  a man  a fool  always, 
one  might  say  there  was  something  eminently  distracting  in 
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are  gone,  and  what  remains  ? They  have  done 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  at  least  in  any  way 
that  can  reflect  lasting  credit  on  themselves,  to  im- 
prove and  benefit  their  species.  How  inexpressibly 
saddening  is  the  biography  of  Byron — that  “ man 
of  rank  and  of  capacious  mind  — who,  “ dark, 
sullen,  proud,  gazed  contemptuously  on  hearts 
and  passions  prostrate  at  his  feet!”  So  sad 
and  dark  a story  overwhelms  us  with  grief  and 
lamentation. 


“ Many  called  his  evil  good. 

Wits  wrote  in  favour  of  his  wickedness; 

And  kings  to  do  him  honour  took  delight: 

Thus,  full  of  titles,  flattery,  honour,  fame, 

Beyond  desire,  beyond  ambition,  full, 

He  died — he  died  of  what?  of  wretchedness  ? ” * 

Now  can  it  be  reasonably  expected  that  genius, 
or  even  sound  strong  sense,  should  spring  from 
such  materials  as  these,  unless  an  excellent  con- 
stitution and  moral  worth  in  the  mother  neutralize 
the  poison  imbibed  from  the  father?  Would  it 
not  rather  be  wonderful,  if  anything  better  should 

this,  end  as  it  would,  of  a Walter  Scott  writing  daily  with  the 
ardour  of  a steam-engine,  that  he  might  make  & 15,000  a-year, 
and  buy  upholstery  with  it — to  cover  the  walls  of  a stone  house 
in  Selkirkshire  with  nicknacks,  ancient  armour,  and  genea- 
logical shields — what  can  we  name  it  but  a being  bit  with  a 
delirium  of  a kind  ? It  is  one  of  the  strangest,  most  tragical 
histories  ever  enacted  under  the  sun.  So  poor  a passion  can 
lead  a man  into  such  mad  extremes.” — Thomas  Carlyle's  Mis. 
eellaneous  Works. 

* Pollok’s  Course  of  Time. 
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be  the  product  than  that  of  excitable,  half-crazed 
beings,  inheriting  all  the  usual  concomitants  of 
an  excessive  morbid  irritability  of  temperament  ? 
No;  sound  and  vigorous  understandings  cannot 
be  expected,  but  in  the  offspring  of  parents  who 
themselves  have  healthy  minds,  and  well-organized 
bodies ; of  whom  one  at  least  is  actively  engaged 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  best  duties  of  life — or 
earnestly  striving  after  it. 

And  what  has  been  very  often  the  true  character 
of  the  public  clever  men — men  of  penetrating  in- 
tellect and  untiring  energy — whose  names  have 
been  handed  down  in  history ; — whose  lives  have 
been  carefully  and  ambitiously  recorded  ? If  they 
have  been  mighty  conquerors,  they  have  been 
commonly  the  destroyers  of  the  peace  of  mankind 
— the  perverters  of  truth — the  pests  of  society. 
What  was  Buonaparte  but  a living  destructive 
machine, — a man  of  gigantic  intellect,  who,  after 
climbing  to  the  throne  over  heaps  of  slain,  and 
mountains  of  infamy,  was  at  length,  to  the  won- 
der of  the  world,  hurled  from  his  blood-stained 
and  inglorious  throne,  and  swept  away  to  the 
distant  Rock  of  banishment — a signal  instance  of 
the  righteous  retribution  of  heaven  ! He  possessed 
a vigorous  passion  for  entei’prize  and  achievement, 
but  his  whole  existence  lay  within  the  compass  of 
his  personal  desires — of  his  ambition.  His  mind 
could  hardly  be  deemed  other  than  a Satanic 
power,  ever  in  active  hostility  to  all  the  sentiments 
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of  truth,  virtue,  and  honour.  He  had  no  sense  of 
abstract  excellence,  and  therefore  could  lay  no 
claim  to  genuine  magnanimity.*  He  was  an  ex- 
traordinary man,  but  without  a single  element 
of  real  greatness.  Although  his  physical  and 
mental  organization  might  not  have  forbidden  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  offspring,  yet  we  are  im- 
pelled to  believe  that  a higher  law  of  retribution 
would  have  come  in  to  sweep  away,  as  with  a 
besom,  the  posterity  of  such  a monster.  What 
must  it  be  for  so  guilty  and  foul  a spirit — that  too 
an  immortal  spirit — to  go  into  the  presence  of 
Eternal  Justice  ! 

Parents  in  the  education  of  their  children,  should 
strenuously  endeavour  to  correct  the  false  notions 
which  they  are  constantly  in  danger  of  imbibing, 
from  reading  the  histories  of  the  daring  and  suc- 
cessful exploits  of  such  men,  by  directing  their 
attention  to  the  many  dark  spots  in  their  moral 
history — their  gross  immoralities,  their  intense 
selfishness,  and  their  numberless  crimes,  per- 
versely indulged  in  to  the  last.  The  blindness, 
folly,  and  depravity  of  mankind  have  conferred 
on  some  of  these  men  the  title  of  Great;  and 


* He  was  bound  by  no  treaties,  restrained  by  no  pity:  re- 
gardless alike  of  private  honour  and  public  faith;  prodigal  at 
once  of  the  blood  of  his  people  and  the  property  of  his  enemies; 
indifferent  equally  to  the  execrations  of  other  nations  and  the 
exhaustion  of  his  own.” — Alison's  History  of  Ew'ope,  vol.  xi. 
p.  555, 
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parents  and  teachers  should  point  out  to  their 
children  and  pupils  the  humiliating  fact  that  those 
idols  of  human  worship  were  in  reality  bacl  men , 
perfidious  destroyers  of  their  species,  despisers  of 
moral  obligation,  and  disturbers  of  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

There  are  certain  conditions  affecting  the  health 
of  the  future  infant,  belonging  exclusively  to  the 
mother,  such  as  her  age,  and  also  her  state  of 
mind,  health,  and  conduct  during  pregnancy ; 
conditions  which  are  ordinarily  not  taken  suffi- 
ciently into  account,  but  which  are  vitally  im- 
portant, and  to  the  consideration  of  which  I shall 
devote  the  next  chapter.  I shall  here  merely 
press  on  the  attention  of  the  pregnant  female  the 
vast  importance  of  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
as  certainly  conducive  to  a favourable  recovery. 
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Conditions  in  the  Mother  affecting  the  Health 

of  the  Child.  • 

Important  that  the  mother  should  guard  against  gloomy  im- 
pressions— Strong  drinks  injurious — Free  exercise  useful — 
Effects  of  longings — Effects  of  agitation  in  the  mother — 
Hobbes’s  timidity — Influence  of  food  on  the  quality  of  the 
blood — The  mother’s  diet  should  be  moderate  and  simple — 
Tight-laced  corsets  very  injurious — Preparatory  treatment 
of  the  breast — Dress  to  be  accommodated  to  the  new  situation 
— Rules  to  prevent  miscarriage  and  promote  easy  delivery. 

The  influence  of  the  mother  on  her  offspring 
is  unquestionably  great,  in  whatever  light  we 
view  this  subject,  and  therefore  she  ought  to  be 
doubly  careful  of  her  health  during  the  time  of 
pregnancy.  It  is  of  importance  that  she  should 
• then  guard  against  every  gloomy,  sudden,  painful, 
or  harassing  impression,  and  that  her  general 
comfort  and  cheerfulness  be  promoted  by  all 
possible  means.  At  this  critical  period,  she  ought 
to  engage  in  healthful  and  invigorating  occupa- 
tion, and  in  rational  and  soothing  exercise  of 
mind  within  doors,  and  free  exercise  of  the  body 
in  the  open  air;  but  all  discerning  professional 
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men  are  enemies  to  tlie  excitement  of  the  card 
table,  and  every  other  form  of  social  dissipation. 
As  a general  rule,  the  pregnant  female  is  quite 
equal  to  proper  attention  to  the  ordinary  duties 
of  a family ; and  breathing  a free  and  pure  air  is 
of  more  consequence  now  than  at  any  other  time. 
She  should  sleep  in  the  largest  and  best-aired 
room  in  the  house,  and  either  the  bedstead  should 
be  without  curtains  or  the  curtains  should  be 
altogether  undrawn. 

Indulgence  in  stimulating  drinks  during  preg- 
nancy is  highly  injurious.  A habit  of  taking  too 
large  a quantity  of  these  fluids  is  sometimes 
contracted  during  pregnancy,  and  the  cause  is 
obvious,  seeing  that  nausea  and  other  distressing- 
sensations  frequently  assail  the  female,  particu- 
larly in  the  early  part  of  pregnancy.  To  remove 
these,  she  flies  to  the  use  of  some  stimulant, 
or  cordial,  recommended  to  her,  such  as  wine, 
ardent  spirits,  compound  spirit  of  lavender,  or 
noyau,  and  from  obtaining  temporary  relief  she 
again  and  again  resorts  to  the  same  cordial, 
increasing  the  quantity,  perhaps,  a little  at  each 
time ; and  thus  if  she  does  not  acquire  the 
habit  of  tippling,  she  certainly  runs  the  risk  of 
impairing  her  digestion,  and  injuring  her  health. 
Such  a gratification  should  therefore  be  resisted 
from  the  beginning.  What  the  system  really  re- 
quires will  not  hurt  us;  but  the  system  in  the 
case  of  pregnant  women  does  not  require  this 
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stimulus ; and  by  an  undue  indulgence  therein, 
health,  domestic  happiness,  and  even  reputation 
itself  have  been  known  to  be  destroyed.  Such 
stimulants  have  a very  hurtful  tendency  upon  the 
unborn  child;  and  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
strong'  fermented  liquors  may  be  indulged  in 
with  impunity,  provided  only  actual  inebriety  is 
avoided.  On  the  contrary,  every  thing  which 
unduly  stimulates  the  system  at  this  time  is 
decidedly  injurious,  by  accelerating  the  vascular 
system,  already  in  a slightly  feverish  state,  and 
also  by  putting  the  stomach  and  nervous  system 
into  an  unnatural  condition.  Consequently,  all 
those  functions,  of  which  the  healthy  action  is  so 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  child,  are  more 
or  less  deranged  and  imperfectly  performed ; and 
hence  the  children  of  women  who  indulge  too 
largely  in  strong  drinks,  or  suffer  themselves  at 
times  to  be  intoxicated,  are  always  less  healthy 
and  vigorous  than  those  of  mothers  who  steadily 
resist  the  temptation  to  such  a course. 

For  the  r<^|Jef  of  nausea,  sickness,  and  uncom- 
fortable sensations  in  the  stomach,  I recommend 
the  following  mixture  : 

Take  of  magnesia,  one  drachm;  tincture  of  calumba,  half 
an  ounce;  infusion  of  calumba,  two  ounces;  distilled 
peppermint  water,  three  ounces  and  a half.  Mix  them, 
and  take  three  table-spoonfuls  twice  a day. 

A wine-glassful  of  camomile  tea  is  also  some- 
times a great  relief  to  the  woman.  Camomile  tea 
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should  be  made  by  pouring  half  a pint  of  boiling 
water  on  two  drachms  of  camomile  flowers ; which, 
after  standing  for  ten  minutes,  and  being  strained, 
is  fit  for  use.  A Seidlitz  powder  also,  taken  occa- 
sionally, is  an  excellent  means  of  relief,  being 
at  the  same  time  refreshing,  antacid,  and  gently 
aperient. 

False  impressions  are  usually  acquired  by  the 
pregnant  female  from  a notion  that  her  situation 
absolutely  requires  such  stimulants ; but  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  they  are  not  at  all 
called  for;  and  in  this  particular  we  are  un- 
doubtedly supported  by  the  opinions  of  the  most 
experienced  professional  men. 

Every  female  during  her  pregnancy  ought  to 
regulate  her  conduct  as  though  she  were  account- 
able for  the  condition  of  health  and  intelligence 
of  her  child.  She  is  certainly  accountable  for  it 
so  far  as  it  may  be  influenced  by  her  manner  of 
life  during  that  important  period;  and  if  this 
truth  have  then  its  proper  weight,  it  will  prevent 
much  of  the  mischief  so  frequently  witnessed; 
for,  as  judiciously  remarked  by  writers  on  this 
subject,  the  child  in  the  womb,  like  fruit  of  every 
other  kind,  requires  a certain  amount  of  care  for 
its  preservation  and  perfection. 

Another  point  demanding  attention,  is  that  of 
avoiding  the  exposure  of  pregnant  women  to  the 
terrifying  tales  of  officious  gossips.  Such  tales 
frequently  make  a very  strong  impression  on 
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women  in  these  circumstances.  They  sink  deep 
into  their  mind,  and  tinge  the  remaining  portion 
of  their  pregnancy  with  gloomy  and  melancholy 
forebodings.  Dr.  Dewees  says  that  he  once  knew 
abortion  very  speedily  to  follow  upon  a tale  of 
horror ; and  that  he  has  frequently  known  months 
of  sleepless  nights  succeed  to  such  evil  communi- 
cations. Every  thing  likely  to  depress  the  mind 
in  this  state  should  be  very  carefully  avoided, 
and  every  thing  that  is  cheering,  animating,  and 
encouraging,  should  be  studied  by  those  intimate 
with  pregnant  women. 

We  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  taking  a great 
deal  of  exercise  during  this  time.  Pregnant 
women  who  lead  an  active  life  generally  fare  much 
better  than  those  who  are  sedentary.  Simple 
diet,  with  constant  and  laborious  exertion,  give 
to  women  in  a savage  state  a hardiness  and 
healthiness  of  constitution,  whereby  they  are 
exempted  from  most  of  the  ills  which  afflict  the 
indolent  and  luxurious  in  civilized  societies. 
Some  instructive  facts  are  supplied  to  us  on  this 
subject  by  the  state  of  mothers  in  barbarous 
regions, — by  the  children  of  nature.  The  north- 
western part  of  Siberia  is  occupied  by  a people 
called  the  Samoyedes,  and  south  of  them  lie  the 
Ostiaks,  who  occupy  both  the  banks  of  a river 
called  Obi.  The  Ostiak  women  have  no  anxiety 
as  to  the  time  of  their  lying-in,  and  do  not  take 
any  of  those  precautions  which  the  delicacy  of 
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European  women  renders  almost  indispensable 
to  them.  They  lie-in  wherever  they  may  be, 
without  being  embarrassed ; they,  or  the  persons 
who  assist  them,  wash  the  new-born  infant  freely 
with  water,  and  the  mothers  speedily  resume  their 
usual  occupations,  or  continue  their  progress,  if 
they  are  on  a journey.  As  these  people  are  situate 
near  the  Samoyedes,  and  are  found  between  the 
fifty-ninth  and  sixtieth  degrees  of  northern  lati- 
tude, this  vigorous  constitution  has  been  by  some 
ascribed  to  the  severity  of  the  climate.  The 
women,  however,  of  the  island  of  Amboyna, 
towards  the  third  degree  of  southern  latitude, 
are  similarly  circumstanced,  and  authors  pretend 
to  discover  the  cause  of  this  in  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  which  renders,  say  they,  the  members 
of  women  supple,  and  capable  of  adapting  them- 
selves without  difficulty  to  the  efforts  of  deliver}7. 
This  mode  of  accounting  for  one  and  the  same 
result,  by  causes  diametrically  opposite,  proves 
how  unmanageable  upon  this  subject  are  the  ex- 
plications derived  from  cold  and  from  heat ; and 
obliges  us  to  seek  in  other  considerations  the 
origin  of  the  facility  we  speak  of.  We  ourselves 
have  no  doubt  it  arises  from  the  beneficial  effects 
of  simple  food  and  an  active  mode  of  life. 

Whatever  may  have  been  thought  in  former 
ages,  professional  men  are  now  fully  convinced 
that  the  mother’s  imagination  does  not  exert  so 
powerful  an  influence  on  the  child  before  birth, 
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as  to  be  tbe  sole  cause  of  all  the  local  peculiarities 
and  imperfections  with  which  some  children  are 
bom.  Many  have  supposed  that  when  the  fancy 
of  the  woman  has  been  deeply  concerned  in  look- 
ing at  or  longing  for  particular  articles,  such  as 
fruit,  wine,  insects  or  animals,  resemblances  of 
such  objects  are  almost  sure  to  be  imprinted  on 
the  skin ; but  although  such  marks  and  discolour- 
ations  do  sometimes  seem  to  follow  particular 
longings,  or  frights,  yet  we  believe  the  agency 
of  the  imagination  is  by  no  means  so  great  in 
this  respect  as  multitudes  believe. 

Dr.  Wm.  Hunter,  a celebrated  physician  of  the 
last  century,  was  in  the  habit  of  stating  in  his 
lectures,  that  he  experimented  in  a lying-in 
hospital  upon  two  thousand  cases  of  labour,  to 
ascertain  this  point.  His  method  was  as  follows 
— So  soon  as  a woman  was  delivered,  he  enquired 
of  her  whether  she  had%een  disappointed  in  any 
object  of  her  longings,  and  what  that  substance 
was,  if  her  answer  was  “ yes;”  whether  she  had 
been  surprised  by  any  circumstance  which  had 
given  her  any  unusual  shock,  and  what  that  con- 
sisted of ; whether  she  had  been  farmed  by  any 
object  of  an  unsightly  kind,  and  what  that  was. 
Then,  after  making  a note  of  each  of  the  declara- 
tions of  the  woman,  either  in  the  affirmative  or 
negative,  he  carefully  examined  the  child;  and 
he  assured  his  class,  that  he  never  in  a single 
instance  of  the  two  thousand,  met  with  a coinci'- 
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tlence.  He  met  with  blemishes  where  no  cause 
was  acknowledged,  and  found  none  where  it  had 
been  insisted  on. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  Doctor 
owned  he  met  with  one  case  in  his  private  practice 
that  puzzled  him,  and  he  told  his  pupils  he  would 
merely  relate  the  facts,  and  leave  them  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions.  A lady  had  been  married 
several  years  without  having  proved  pregnant, 
but  at  last  she  had  the  satisfaction  to  announce 
to  her  husband  that  she  was  in  this  situation. 
The  joy  of  the  husband  was  excessive,  nay  un- 
bounded ; and  he  immediately  set  about  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  all-important  duty  of  educating 
his  long  wished  for  offspring.  He  read  much, 
and  having  studied  able  writings  on  the  subject 
with  great  patience  and  supposed  advantage,  he 
had  become  a complete  convert  to  the  supposed 
influence  of  the  imagination  upon  the  foetus  in 
utero.  He  accordingly  acted  upon  this  principle. 
He  guarded  his  wife  as  in  him  lay,  against  any 
contingency  that  might  affect  the  child  she  carried. 
He  therefore  gratified  all  her  longings  most  scru- 
pulously ; he  never  permitted  her  to  exercise  but 
in  a close  carriage,  and  carefully  removed  from 
her  Hew  all  unsightly  objects. 

The  term  of  gestation  was  at  length  completed, 
and  the  lady  was  safely  delivered,  by  the  skill  of 
Dr.  Hunter,  of  a living  and  healthy  child ; it  had, 
however,  one  imperfection,  it  was  a confirmed 
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Mulatto.  On  this  discovery  being  made,  the 
father  was  at  first  inexorable,  and  was  only 
appeased  by  his  dutiful  and  sympathizing  wife, 
calling  to  his  recollection  the  huge  ugly  negro, 
that  stood  near  the  carriage  door  the  last  time 
she  took  an  airing,  and  at  whom  she  was  severely 
frightened. 

But  although  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is 
decidedly  against  the  notion  or  probability  that 
local  deformities  in  the  infant,  are  generally  the 
result  of  an  accidental  impression  made  on  the 
fears  or  feelings  of  the  mother,  it  cannot  be  a 
question  that  imagination  does  sometimes  cause 
considerable  influence  on  the  progeny,  and  that 
there  exists  a strict  relation  between  the  general 
state  and  feelings  of  the  mother,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  child.  This  is  agreeable  to  the 
general  law,  that  whatever  affects  the  health  and 
principal  actions  of  the  system,  necessarily  affects 
all  its  component  parts ; and  the  child  in  the 
womb,  being  virtually  a part  of  the  mother’s  own 
body,  and  the  blood,  the  great  pabulum  of  life, 
circulating,  throughout  the  whole,  both  of  mother 
and  child,  for  the  time,  as  one  body,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  it  is  brought  under  the  same 
influences  as  the  rest  of  her  organization.  It  is 
the  blood  that  forms  and  first  stimulates  the  heart 
into  action;  the  muscles,  bones,  and  every  por- 
tion of  the  solid  structure  of  the  body,  derive 
their  aliment  and  vitality  from  the  blood;  the 
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very  principle  of  life,  therefore,  is  communicated 
from  the  mother  to  the  child  in  the  womb 
through  this  vital  current ; and  if  the  quality  of 
her  blood  is  deteriorated  by  anxiety  of  mind, 
and  by,  or  in  conjunction  with,  a general  state 
of  bad  health,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than 
that  her  infant  should  be  injured,  seeing  that  it 
is  nourished  by  the  same  deteriorated  blood 
which  cannot  but  be  insufficient  for  her  own 
healthy  nourishment  ? Thus  if  from  any  cause 
the  mother's  blood  is  actually  poisoned,  the 
infant  is  invariably  bom  with  the  same  blood- 
taint. 

Hence  many  cases  may  readily  be  adduced,  in 
proof  of  the  influence  of  mental  anxiety  in  the 
mother  upon  the  general  constitution  of  her  off- 
spring. One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances 
of  this  is  mentioned  by  Baron  Percy,  an  eminent 
French  military  surgeon,  as  having  occurred  after 
the  siege  of  Landau,  in  1793.  In  addition  to  a 
violent  cannonading,  which  kept  the  women  for 
some  time  in  a constant  state  of  alarm,  the  arsenal 
blew  up  with  a terrific  explosion,  which  few  could 
listen  to  with  unshaken  nerves  • and  of  ninety-two 
children  born  in  that  district  within  a few  months 
afterwards,  Baron  Percy  states,  that  sixteen  died 
at  the  instant  of  birth,  thirty-three  languished  for 
from  eight  to  ton  months,  and  then  died ; eight 
became  idiotic,  and  died  before  the  age  of  five 
years ; and  two  came  into  the  world  with  nume- 
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rous  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  limbs,  caused 
by  the  cannonading  and  explosion  ! Here,  then, 
is  a total  of  fifty-nine  children  out  of  ninety-two, 
or  within  a trifle  of  two  out  of  every  three  actually 
killed  through  the  medium  of  the  mother’s  alarm, 
and  its  natural  consequences  upon  her  own 
organization.  An  able  French  accoucheur,  Mauri- 
ceau,  mentions,  that  a relation  of  his  own,  in  the 
eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  was  abruptly  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  had  just 
been  killed.  Premature  labour  came  on,  and  the 
child  survived ; but  it  retained  during  its  whole 
life  a trembling,  exactly  like  that  which  the 
mother  experienced  on  receiving  the  distressing 
intelligence. 

Hobbes,  the  infidel,  unhesitatingly  ascribed  his 
own  timidity  to  the  fright  in  which  his  mother 
lived  before  he  was  born,  on  account  of  the  threat- 
ened invasion  by  the  Spanish  Armada ; and 
which  arose  to  such  a height  on  the  news  of  its 
actual  approach,  as  to  bring  on  premature  con- 
finement. But  there  existed  another  and  very 
powerful  source  of  fear, — a moral  source, — in  his 
case.  No  doubt  his  timidity  was  partly  consti- 
tutional; but  he  denied  all  grounds  of  moral 
obligation,  and  his  hateful  infidel  principles, 
being  of  the  worst  description  possible,  exercised 
irresistible  influence  over  his  mind,  and  rendered 
him  at  once  one  of  the  most  pusillanimous,  the 
most  reckless,  and  the  most  wretched  of  beings. 
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Hobbes  has  been  mistaken  by  some  for  a philo- 
sopher, and  he  put  forth  exalted  pretensions  to 
learning ; but  his  philosophy  was  of  so  shallow 
and  base  a character  that,  instead  of  assisting 
him  to  conquer  his  natural  timorousness,  to  bear 
with  equanimity  and  fortitude  the  inevitable  pains 
and  penalties  of  human  life,  and  to  enable  him  to 
prepare  for  the  great  end  of  temporary  nature, 
he  found  it  to  be  powerless  to  produce  even 
common  calmness.  He  was  known  to  be  a 
miserable,  discontented  creature,  and  as  he  drew 
near  his  end,  was  tormented  with  the  most 
agonizing  reflections,  usually  awaking  in  great 
terror,  if  his  candle  happened  to  go  out  in  the 
night.  He  confessed  he  was  about  to  take  a leap 
in  the  dark,  and  when  he  found  he  could  live  no 
longer,  his  last  sensible  words  were — “ I shall  be 
glad  to  find  a hole  to  creep  out  of  the  world  at.” 
Such  was  the  life  and  death  of  a modern  philo- 
sopher ! Certainly  this  reads  an  instructive 
lesson  to  the  living. 

Physiologists  of  this  day  generally  deny  that 
there  is  a direct  connexion,  either  vascular  or 
nervous,  between  the  mother  and  infant.  Hence 
some  have  positively  asserted  that  nervous  and 
other  diseases  are  independent  of  the  imagination 
or  fears  of  the  mother ; while  others  are  too 
sceptical  on  this  point.  Baron  Haller  seems  to 
doubt  this  influence  of  the  mother’s  fears,  and 
from  the  apparent  absence  of  nerves  to  establish 
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a communication  between  the  mother  and  the 
foetus, — nerves  which  are  the  only  means  by 
which  the  movements  of  the  mind  can  be  trans- 
mitted,— he  infers  that  the  mother  cannot  cause 
the  infant  to  experience  the  impressions  which 
she  feels.  But  if,  by  his  own  acknowledgment, 
a mother  may  communicate  to  her  infant  the 
convulsions  into  which  extreme  terror  has  thrown 
her,  it  is  evident  that  she  may  communicate  other 
affections  to  the  foetus  without  the  intermediate 
assistance  of  nerves,*  supposing  no  nervous  com- 
munications to  exist ; and  I have  no  doubt  that 
children  have  been  subject  all  their  lives  to  con- 
vulsions, or  extreme  nervous  irritability,  in  con- 

* Some  remarkable  instances  of  the  influence  of  maternal 
imagination  have  been  observed  amongst  female  quadrupeds. 
An  Arabian  mare  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  which  had 
never  been  bred  from  before,  after  having  a mule  by  a quagga, 
had,  in  succession,  three  foals  by  a black  Arabian  horse.  The 
first  two  of  these  are  described  as  follows : — They  have  the 
character  of  the  Arabian  breed  as  decidedly  as  can  be  expected; 
but  both  in  their  colour,  and  in  the  hair  of  their  manes,  they 
have  a striking  resemblance  to  the  quagga.  Their  colour  is 
bay,  marked  more  or  less  like  the  quagga,  in  a darker  tint : 
and  both  are  distinguished  by  the  dark  line  along  the  ridge  of 
the  back,  the  dark  stripes  across  the  forehead,  and  the  dark 
bars  across  the  back  part  of  the  legs.  Both  their  manes  are 
black  : that  of  the  filly  is  short,  stiff,  and  stands  upright;  that 
of  the  colt  is  long,  but  so  stiff  as  to  arch  upwards,  and  to  hang 
clear  of  the  sides  of  the  neck,  in  which  it  resembles  the  hybrid: 
this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  manes  of  the  Arabian 
breed  of  horses  hang  lank,  and  closer  to  the  neck,  than  those 
of  most  others. 
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sequence  of  then*  mothers  having  been,  during 
pregnancy,  struck  with  terror  or  some  other 
painful  emotion. 

M.  Marcet,  who  wrote  on  this  subject  in  1716, 
ridicules  the  idea  that  James  I.  was  terrified  at 
the  sight  of  a sword  because  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
had  been  frightened  by  the  murder  of  David 
Rizzio  in  her  chamber  during  pregnancy;  but, 
in  my  opinion,  the  connexion  existing  between 
the  mother  and  the  foetus  is  not  so  indirect  and 
loose  as  many  physiologists  appear  to  imagine. 
Man,  even  when  grown  to  full  age  and  possessing 
all  the  vigour  and  integrity  of  function  natural 
to  that  age,  is  extremely  sensible  to  external 
impressions.  Among  the  many  proofs  of  this 
that  we  possess,  one  of  the  most  striking  is  the 
marked  and  permanent  influence  exerted  by  the 
mesmeric  passes  on  certain  individuals.  No  one 
would  conceive  it  possible,  unless  he  had  seen  it, 
that  one  person’s  passing  his  hand  over  the  out- 
stretched arm  and  shoulder  of  another  should,  in 
certain  susceptible  constitutions,  be  able  to  stiffen 
the  arm,  so  that  it  would  remain  for  hours  in  that 
position  if  allowed.  Hence  it  may  be  legitimately 
inferred  that  the  physical  constitution  of  man  is 
extremely  impressible  from  the  very  first  moment 
of  life  in  the  womb ; and  I have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  system  of  James  the  First,  like 
that  of  a multitude  of  others,  received  permanent 
impressions  of  an  unfavourable  character  during 
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the  pregnancy  of  the  mother.  Besides,  the  non- 
existence of  nerves  forming  a communication 
between  the  mother  and  the  foetus  is  an  opinion 
by  no  means  undisputed.  Sir  Everard  Home 
believed  that  he  detected  nerves  in  the  placenta 
proceeding  thence  to  the  body  of  the  child.  His 
opinions  on  the  subject  were  given  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  of  1825. 

Even  during  pregnancy,  too  sedentary  a life  is 
injurious,  as  I have  already  hinted,  to  both  the 
mother  and  the  infant.  For  this  reason  women 
in  the  country,  who  are  inured  to  daily  toil,  when 
their  locality  is  healthy,  and  their  food  good  and 
plentiful,  give  birth  to  strong  healthy  children, 
besides  being  also  generally  more  fruitful.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  sufficient  that  human  beings 
should  be  born  with  a good  organization,  in  order 
to  convey  it  to  their  descendants ; but  in  order 
to  effect  that  object,  they  must,  by  free  exercise 
in  the  pure  air  of  Heaven,  preserve  their  own 
system  in  the  highest  state  of  development. 

The  importance  of  the  laws  of  constitution  and 
relation  established  in  the  human  body  must  ever 
be  kept  in  view,  and  these  laws  must  be  obeyed, 
if  we  would  possess  the  vital  properties  of  the 
several  tissues  in  a state  of  integrity  and  vigour. 
For  example,  the  vital  constitution  and  properties 
of  the  blood  vary  with  the  varying  qualities  of 
our  food;  and,  as  the  blood  thus  holds  a fixed 
and  precise  relation  to  the  particular  kinds  of 
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nourishment  on  which  man  subsists,  the  vital 
properties  of  this  important  fluid  are  more  or  less 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  best  purposes  of  our 
organization,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food 
we  partake  of.  Consequently,  if  our  food  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be,  our  blood  cannot  be  what  it 
ought  and  might  be.  And  since  each  of  the 
solids  and  fluids  of  the  human  system, — the  cel- 
lular, muscular,  and  nervous  tissues, — the  bones 
— the  lymphatic  fluid,  the  saliva,  &c. — hold  fixed 
and  precise  relations  to  the  blood  from  which 
they  are  formed,  and  to  each  other ; so  it  follows, 
as  an  evident  and  necessary  consequence,  that  if 
the  blood  is  not  in  the  most  healthy  condition, 
these  tissues,  bones,  and  fluids  cannot  possess 
their  full  vigour  and  purity.  The  female  who  is 
looking  forward  to  be  a mother  will  hence  be 
able  to  perceive,  that  the  state  of  her  blood  and 
other  fluids,  and  all  the  solids,  will  correspond 
with  the  natural  effects  of  the  substances  from 
which  the  blood  is  elaborated ; and  that  this 
state  will  be  transmitted  to  her  unborn  offspring. 

If  she  makes  a considerable  change  from  a plain 
ordinary  diet  to  full  and  generous  living,  a state 
of  fulness  and  deteriorated  blood  is  apt  to  be 
induced,  a risk  of  miscarriage  is  incurred,  and  if 
she  escapes  the  danger  of  premature  birth,  the 
future  soundness  of  the  organization  of  her  child 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  more  or  less  affected. 
Some  medical  authors  ascribe  the  appearance  of 
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a peculiar  and  dangerous  affection  resembling 
puerperal  or  cliild-bed  fever,  which  is  sometimes 
encountered  soon  after  delivery,  and  is  character- 
ized by  a remarkable  sinking  of  the  vital  energies, 
to  too  full  a diet  during  pregnancy.  “ In  cases 
of  this  kind,”  says  Dr.  A.  Combe,  “ the  disorder 
of  health  previous  to  parturition  is  not  so  striking 
as  to  arrest  attention,  although  perfectly  obvious 
to  experienced  eyes ; and  when,  after  delivery, 
danger  declares  itself,  it  is  viewed  with  all  the 
surprise  and  alarm  of  an  unexpected  event, 
although,  in  reality,  it  might  have  been  foreseen, 
and,  to  a considerable  extent,  guarded  against 
by  a well-conducted  regimen  and  due  attention 
to  the  action  of  the  bowels.”* 

The  great  aim  ought  ever  to  be  to  act  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  human  constitution,  adapting 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  nourishment  to  the 
powers  of  the  digestive  organs,  to  the  degree  of 
air  and  exercise  taken,  and  to  the  general  strength 
and  wants  of  the  individual.  As  a general  rule, 
pregnant  females  do  not  require  more  than  a very 
slight  increase  in  the  ordinary  quantity  of  food, 
and  in  all  cases,  it  is  of  immense  importance  to 
observe  moderation  and  simplicity  of  diet.  The 
general  system  being  at  this  time  unusually  sus- 
ceptible of  impressions,  it  is  not  only  easily  dis- 
ordered by  the  slightest  causes,  but  the  stomach 
is  apt  to  manifest  peculiar  irritability,  accom- 


* Management  of  Infancy,  p.  92. 
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panied  by  a craving  capricious  appetite.  The 
mother  should  therefore  be  upon  her  guard,  lest 
this  craving  and  an  imaginary  weakness  should 
lead  her  to  excess  in  either  wine  or  food ; since 
such  indulgence,  especially  if  any  indigestible 
articles  of  diet  are  taken,  is  likely  to  produce 
colic  and  miscarriage.  Many  females  enjoy  a 
higher  degree  of  health  during  pregnancy  than 
they  did  before ; the  appetite  becomes  more 
sharp,  because  the  organic  functions,  those  of  the 
stomach  in  particular,  are  carried  on  with  greater 
vigour.  Here  an  improved  diet  is  natural  and 
necessary ; and  if  it  is  not  pushed  so  far  as  to 
oppress  the  stomach  and  general  system,  it  will 
be  found  not  only  safe,  but  conducive  to  the 
health,  comfort,  and  welfare  of  both  the  parent 
and  her  future  offspring. 

Dress  is  a subject  of  importance,  and  the 
custom  of  wearing  tightly-laced  corsets  during 
gestation  cannot  be  too  severely  censured.  “ It 
must  be  evident  to  the  plainest  understanding/’ 
says  Dr.  Eberle,  “ that  serious  injury  to  the  health 
of  both  mother  and  child  must  often  result  from 
a continual  and  forcible  compression  of  the  abdo- 
men, whilst  nature  is  at  work  in  gradually 
enlarging  it,  for  the  accommodation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  foetus.  By  this  unnatural  practice, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  throughout  the  abdo- 
men is  impeded, — a circumstance  which,  together 
with  the  mechanical  compression  of  the  abdominal 
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organs,  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  give  rise  to 
functional  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  as 
well  as  to  hemorrhoids,  uterine  hemorrhage,  and 
abortion.  The  regular  nourishnjent  of  the  foetus, 
also,  is  generally  impeded  in  this  way, — a fact 
which  is  frequently  verified  in  the  remarkably 
delicate  and  emaciated  condition  of  infants  born 
of  mothers  who  have  practised  this  fashionable 
folly  during  gestation.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
since  the  custom  of  wearing  tightly-laced  corsets 
has  become  general  among  females,  certain  forms 
of  uterine  disease  are  much  more  frequent  than 
they  were  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago.”  The 
opinions  of  different  able  physicians  on  the  sub- 
ject of  dress  cannot  be  otherwise  than  influential 
on  the  minds  of  mothers,  and  therefore  I shall 
offer  no  apology  for  transferring  into  these  pages 
the  sentiments  of  another  distinguished  physician 
— Dr.  A.  Combe — on  this  point.  He  says — 
“ Hence  it  ought  to  be  the  first  duty  of  the 
young  wife,  who  has  reason  to  believe  pregnancy 
to  have  commenced,  to  take  special  care  so  to 
arrange  her  dress  as  to  admit  of  the  utmost  free- 
dom of  respiration,  and  to  prevent  even  the 
slightest  compression  of  the  chest  or  abdomen. 
The  evils  of  tight  lacing  do  not  end  with  the 
birth  of  the  child.  The  compression  farther  pre- 
vents the  proper  development  of  the  breasts  and 
nipples,  and  renders  them  unfit  to  furnish  that 
nourishment  on  which  the  life  of  the  infant  may 
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entirely  depend ; and  yet  it  is  only  when  abso- 
lutely compelled  to  give  way,  that  many  mothers, 
as  pregnancy  advances,  loosen  their  corsets  suffi- 
ciently to  admit  of  common  breathing  space,  and 
remove  the  unnatural  obstacles  of  steel  or  whale- 
bone, which  experience  has  shewn  to  be  so  inju- 
rious. But  although  I strongly  advocate  the 
propriety  of  bringing  up  young  girls  without  the 
use  of  such  ill-judged  support,  I by  no  means 
recommend  that  those  mothers  to  whom  long 
custom  has  rendered  corsets  necessary  should  at 
once  lay  them  aside.  They  ought,  however,  to 
be  very  careful  to  wear  them  sufficiently  loose  to 
admit  of  the  free  enlargement  of  the  womb  in  an 
upward  direction,  and  to  substitute  thin  whale- 
bone blades  for  the  stiff  steel  in  common  use.  If 
this  precaution  be  neglected,  both  mother  and 
infant  may  be  seriously  injured,  and  ruptures  and 
other  local  ailments  induced.”* 

It  is  of  consequence  that  the  breasts  should  be 
attended  to  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy, 
especially  with  the  first  child,  with  the  view  of 
preparing  them  for  the  important  function  of 
suckling  the  infant.  Of  course,  considerable 
irritation  is  likely  to  occur  from  the  frequent 
application  of  the  child's  lips  and  tongue  to  the 
nipples,  whereby  they  are  likely  to  become  in- 
flamed and  excoriated ; and  therefore  advantage 
will  arise  from  the  use  of  proper  means  some 
* Dr.  Combe’s  Infancy,  p.  97. 
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weeks  before  the  expected  determination  of 
pregnancy,  to  render  them  firm,  and  to  diminish 
the  sensibility  of  the  skin  to  irritating  impressions. 
For  this  purpose  some  medical  writers  recom- 
mend the  nipples  to  be  daily  washed  with  luke- 
warm water,  then  dried  by  exposing  them  freely 
to  the  air,  and  afterwards  washed  with  brandy 
and  water ; others  have  recommended  the  appli- 
cation of  a young  puppy  to  the  breast.  The 
application  of  the  puppy  might  be  useful,  but  I 
believe  it  is  very  seldom  practised;  the  use  of 
lukewarm  water,  or  brandy  and  water,  appears 
to  me  decidedly  objectionable.  Dr.  Dewees  is 
opposed  to  any  astringent  washes  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  the  nipples.  “ So  far,”  he  says, 
“ as  we  can  learn,  or  have  observed,  they  have 
rarely  succeeded.”  Dr.  Eberle,  another  American 
physician,  on  the  contrary,  states,  that  he  has 
been  “ constantly  in  the  habit  of  directing  the 
use  of  a wash  composed  of  two  drachms  of  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  two  ounces  of  water,  and  a drachm 
of  laudanum,  and  that  in  general  the  effects  re- 
sulting therefrom  have  been  manifestly  advan- 
tageous.”* He  advises  the  nipples  to  be  first 
bathed  in  lukewarm  water,  so  as  to  soften  and 
separate  the  indurated  cuticle,  then  dried,  and 
gently  rubbed  with  soft  flannel,  and  afterwards 
washed  with  the  lotion  just  mentioned.  If  this 
course  is  pursued  daily,  for  several  weeks  previous 

* Eberle’s  Treatise  on  Children,  4th  edition,  p.  16. 
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to  the  birth  of  the  child,  it  will,  in  general,  be 
found  serviceable,  and  may  obviate  all  difficulties 
in  respect  to  cracked  nipples.  Some  physicians 
recommend  an  infusion  of  green  tea,  or  of  oak 
bark;  others  a lotion  containing  twenty  grains 
of  white  vitriol  to  eight  ounces  of  rose  water, 
which  should  be  perseveringly  employed  up  to 
the  day  of  confinement.  But  although  I think 
well  of  the  white  vitriol  solution,  and  also  of  the 
oak  bark  infusion,  the  application  which  in  my 
opinion  is  the  most  effectual  is  a strong  solution 
of  salt  and  water,  which  should  be  applied  three 
times  a day,  by  means  of  linen  rags ; the  nipples 
being  dried  afterwards  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
and  all  the  salt  particles  being  washed  away  every 
evening  with  tepid  water. 

Should  the  nipples  be  small,  short,  and  sunken 
in,  means  must  be  used  to  draw  them  out,  for 
which  purpose  fomentations  of  warm  water  should 
be  applied  by  means  of  soft  sponge;  and  the 
nipples  should  also  occasionally  be  drawn  out  by 
the  suction  of  a strong  child.  A glass  instrument, 
similar  in  shape  to  a tobacco  pipe,  ordinarily  used 
for  drawing  the  milk  from  an  over-distended 
breast,  may  likewise  be  employed  for  this 
purpose ; but  natural  suction  is  always  to  be 
preferred  when  practicable,  because  accidents 
frequently  occur  through  unskilfulness  in  the  use 
of  artificial  means,  however  simple;  and,  therefore, 
I prefer  the  application  of  a strong  child  every 
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day  to  the  nipples,  to  the  use  of  any  other 
method. 

From  the  hints  recently  given,  the  reader  will 
be  aware  that  compression  of  the  breasts  by 
corsets,  tight  jackets,  or  stays,  will  generally 
interfere  very  materially  with  the  function  of 
suckling.  The  constant  pressure  thus  made  on 
the  nipples,  forces  them  inwards,  and  frequently 
buries  them  in  the  yielding  substance  of  the 
breast,  so  as  to  render  suckling  very  difficult, 
and  often  wholly  impracticable.  This  pressure, 
which  also  impedes  very  materially  the  full  and 
regular  development  of  the  glands  of  the  breast, 
is  too  common  in  cities,  and  among  fashionable 
ladies ; but  as  it  is  not  practised  by  the  lower 
classes  of  females,  we  generally  find  a much 
greater  proportion  of  full  and  well-developed 
breasts  among  the  latter  than  the  former.  Preg- 
nant women  should  endeavour  to  accommodate 
their  dress  to  their  new  situation.  Their  corsets 
should  be  altered  by  having  lacings  over  each 
bosom,  so  that  they  may  be  loosened  at  pleasure ; 
and  by  facings  at  each  side  at  the  lower  part ; 
and  a very  thin  whale-bone  should  be  substituted 
for  the  unyielding  steel  blades.*  Corsets  made 

* The  patent  resilient  bodice  and  corset  of  Messrs.  Marion 
and  Maitland,  54,  Connaught  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  may  be 
found  worthy  of  attention.  They  state  that  the  basis  principle 
of  this  bodice  is  the  arrangement  of  elastic  materials  in  the 
back  and  sides,  each  portion  having  a distinct  and  separate 
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in  this  manner  can  be  let  out,  from  time  to  time, 
and  adjusted  to  the  gradually  increasing  size  of 
the  woman,  while  all  due  support  is  at  the  same 
time  secured.  The  Romans  were  so  well  aware 
of  the  mischief  caused  by  compression  of  the 
waist  during  pregnancy,  that  they  enacted  a 
positive  law  against  it;  and  Lycurgus,  with  the 
same  view,  is  said  to  have  ordained  a law  com- 
pelling pregnant  women  to  wear  very  wide  and 
loose  clothing.* 

action  in  conformity  with  muscular  movement  and  anatomical 
structure,  the  oblique  transverse  resilients  being  variable  in 
number,  size,  and  position,  as  individual  configuration  may 
require.  The  quilted  silk  or  fine  flannel  under  the  open  trans- 
verse work  conduces  to  warmth  of  the  spine,  and  favours  free 
exhalation  from  the  skin.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  unquestionably 
just  the  corset  that  most  pregnant  women  require. 

* Another  Elastic  Bodice  that  promises  to  be  very  ser- 
viceable to  pregnant  ladies,  is  Martin’s,  of  504,  Oxford  Street. 
They  say  “ it  is  without  whalebone  or  lacing,  at  the  same  time 
furnishing  a sufficient  support,  and  imparting  to  the  figure 
that  elegance  which  is  quite  impossible  under  the  pressure  of 
all  kinds  of  stays.  The  time  and  patience  of  the  wearer  are 
also  spared,  by  a simple  fastening  in  front,  to  obviate  the 
trouble  of  lacing.” 
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Rules 

To  prevent  miscarriage,  and  promote  equanimity 

of  mind  and  an  easy  delivery  : 

1.  Let  the  female  avoid  all  violent  exercise  and 
exertion,  such  as  too  fast  walking,  running,  and 
dancing,  and  avoid,  as  much  as  may  be,  placing 
herself  in  a situation  which  may  subject  her  to 
unpleasant  sights,  or  seeming  dangers. 

2.  Let  her  shun  over-heated  rooms,  and  stimu- 
lating liquors  of  every  kind,  and  avoid  all  sub- 
stances that  have  a tendency  to  produce  a costive 
state  of  the  bowels;  or  those  which  may  give 
rise  to  “ indigestion,”  as  late  suppers,  too  great 
a quantity  of  food,  &c.  &c. 

3.  To  take  no  substance,  nor  drug,  that  shall 
give  too  frequent  and  too  severe  motion  to  the 
bowels ; or  such  as  shall  too  severely  constipate 
them,  as  chalk,  opium,  &c.,  and  especially  not  to 
disregard  the  calls  of  nature,  when  they  would 
be  successfully  exerted,  and  to  remove  from  her 
chest,  waist,  and  abdomen,  every  restraint,  lest 
undue  pressure  should  be  made  upon  them. 

4.  To  avoid  all  substances  that  have  a ten- 
dency to  increase  the  irritability  of  the  system, 
as  strong  tea,  coffee,  opium,  &c.,  and  to  shun  too 
long  indulgence  in  bed,  and  severe  study,  night 
watching,  &c. 

5.  To  avoid  with  much  care  unnecessary  blood- 
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letting,  or  submitting  to  tbis  operation  merely 
because  sbe  is  pregnant.  It  may,  however,  be 
advisable  to  have  recourse  to  tbis  operation  wben 
pain,  beadacbe,  a sense  of  fulness,  giddiness,  im- 
perfect sight,  &c.,  may  indicate  the  necessity  of 
it ; — but  it  will  always  be  better,  when  practicable, 
to  have  the  advice  of  a medical  man.  The  woman 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  miscarrying  should  never 
venture  upon  blood-letting  without  advice,  as  it 
sometimes  produces  the  evil  it  is  intended  to 
prevent. 

6.  To  avoid  the  indulgence  of  all  inordinate 
appetites ; as  repletion  of  the  stomach  may  give 
rise  to  many  formidable  diseases.  She  must  give 
up  the  false  notion,  that  more  food,  &c.,  than 
ordinary  is  required  because  she  is  pregnant,  as- 
the  opinion  is  not  founded  either  in  reason,  or 
experience.  Living  on  nourishing  but  simple 
and  moderate  diet,  with  few  or  no  stimulants, 
will  be  found  conducive  to  both  bodily  health 
and  mental  equanimity. 

7.  A certain  longing  being  ungratified,  the 
child  does  not  incur  the  risk  of  being  marked  in 
consequence  of  the  disappointment,  and  she 
should  therefore  not  entertain  this  fear,  as  the 
apprehension  is  not  warranted  by  reason,  or  by 
experience.  And  she  ought  to  resist  the  belief 
that  future  evil  consequences  will  be  felt  by  the 
child,  should  she  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  been  suddenly  surprised  by  any  unexpected 
or  alarming  event. 
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8.  Sudden  gusts  of  passion  may  be  highly  in- 
jurious to  both  herself  and  the  child;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  tranquillity  and  equanimity  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence.  The  one  therefore  should 
be  sedulously  guarded  against,  and  the  other 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible. 

9.  Food  injures  more  by  its  excess  of  quantity 
than  by  its  quality,  therefore  the  powers  of  the 
stomach  should  never  be  taxed  too  heavily. 

10.  Let  her  not  be  imposed  upon  by  a false 
theory,  or  bad  advice ; nor  use  too  much  exercise 
towards  the  latter  period  of  her  time. 

11.  Remember  this  most  important  truth,  that 
the  constitution  of  children  depends  on  natural 
circumstances,  many  of  which  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  mother. 

12.  Regard  child-bearing  as  a natural  and  not 
a diseased  condition,  and  dismiss  all  unnecessary 
and  hurtful  dread  of  it. 

13.  Take  regular  and  gentle  exercise  every  day 
in  the  open  air,  and  continue  as  far  as  possible 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  life. 

14.  Avoid  the  causes  of  unnecessary  excitement, 
danger  and  alarm,  and  thus  repress  all  tendency 
to  such  emotions  as  might  be  injurious. 

15.  Females  subject  to  miscarriage  should 
consult  the  author’s  book  on  Domestic  Medicine, 
page  G21,  13th  Edition. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Management  op  the  . Infant  immediately  after 

Birth. 

Reception  of  the  infant — Washing  and  dressing — Precautions 
against  cold— Best  mode  of  washing — Precautions  regarding 
the  eyes,  skin  and  temperature,  &c. — Drying — Navel  string 
— Dress  of  the  child — Qualities  required  in  infant  clothing 
— Care  required  for  delicate  infants — Bleeding  of  the  navel- 
string — Apply  the  infant  to  the  breast  within  twelve  hours 
— The  head  to  be  kept  cool — Short  and  small  nipples — 
— Irregular  nursing  a great  evil — Purging  off  the  Meconium. 

In  my  treatise  On  the  Diseases  of  Females,  I have 
described  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  after 
the  child  is  born,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
mother.  The  management  of  women  in  labour 
and  after  delivery — the  treatment  of  after  pains — 
of  the  lochial  discharge — of  difficult  labours — of 
fever,  &c.,  are  described  at  length  in  that  work, 
and,  of  course,  will  not  be  repeated  in  this  volume. 
But  although  my  business  in  this  volume  is  rather 
with  the  infant  than  the  mother,  it  may  be  of 
service  to  introduce  here  an  extract  from  that 
publication,  with  regard  to  some  points  of  conse- 
quence in  the  management  of  the  parent. 

“ The  child  being  born,  it  does  not  signify  how 
soon  we  tie  the  navel-string,  provided  the  child 
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breathes,  kicks,  and  cries.  To  do  this,  we  take 
half  a skein  of  silk  or  thread,  and  place  it  round 
the  cord  about  two  inches  from  the  body  of  the 
child,  and  we  place  the  other  half-skein  the  same 
distance  from  that  again,  towards  the  mother,  and 
the  space  between  these  ligatures  is  cut  through 
with  scissors — when  the  child  is  handed  to  the 
nurse  to  be  washed  and  dressed. 

“ Dry  clothes  are  then  placed  under  the  woman. 
After  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  womb  contracts 
so  as  to  contain  only  the  after-birth ; and  these 
contractions  being  continued,  the  surface  of  the 
womb  must  naturally  first  loosen  and  then  sepa- 
rate itself  from  that  of  the  after-birth.  The 
same  contraction  which  detaches  this  mass  from 
the  adhesion  to  the  womb  also  expels  it.  In  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  after  the  delivery,  the  abdomen 
should  be  examined  by  placing  the  hand  over  it, 
when  we  shall  discover  the  womb  either  con- 
tracted or  uncontracted,  the  former  of  which  is 
known  by  its  hardness  and  size,  it  feeling  like  a 
ball,  the  latter  by  its  being  flaccid.  If  it  is  con- 
tracted, the  after-birth  will  soon  pass  away,  and 
we  may  pass  the  fingers  of  one  hand  up  on  the 
cord,  which  is  held  in  the  other  hand,  and  if  we 
can  feel  the  root  of  the  after-birth,  the  separation 
is  complete,  and  we  have  only  to  get  it  gently  out 
from  the  mouth  of  the  womb.  Should  the  root 
of  the  after-birth  not  be  felt,  it  is  dangerous  to 
pull  the  cord  with  any  force,  because  it  is  still 
attached  to  the  womb,  and  may  produce  inver- 
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sion  of  that  organ.  We  must  then  patiently  wait 
a little  longer;  we  may  use  friction  over  the  region 
of  the  belly,  and  a few  minutes  more  it  will  gene- 
rally come  away  by  our  gently  drawing  the  cord, 
or  rather  passing  the  two  fore-fingers  up  to  its 
root  and  hooking  it  with  the  finger;  and  when 
we  have  thus  succeeded  in  bringing  it  down  to 
the  external  parts,  it  is  a good  plan  to  grasp  it 
with  both  hands,  and  give  it  several  twirls,  to 
twist  the  membranes,  that  they  may  be  with- 
drawn from  the  womb  whole.  The  advantage  of 
this  is,  we  prevent  a stench  by  thus  removing 
the  membranes.” 

Immediately  after  delivery  the  mother  must  be 
laid  in  bed  without  being  newly  dressed,  and  on 
no  account  is  she  to  be  allowed  to  sit  up  in  the 
bed.  An  horizontal  position  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  some  hours  after  delivery;  a violation  of 
this  rule  has  caused  death  in  several  instances. 
A striking  case  of  death  from  this  cause  is  re- 
lated in  the  publication  on  the  Diseases  of  Females 
above  referred  to. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  with  the  child  is  to 
cleanse  it  from  all  impurities  by  the  aid  of  warm 
soap  and  water,  care  being  taken  to  remove  every 
kind  of  impurity  from  the  body  of  the  child  as 
completely  as  possible,  at  the  first  washing. 
Every  part  should  be  smeared  with  fine  hog's 
lard  before  water  is  applied.  This  being  done, 
the  child  should  be  carefully  washed  with  luke- 
warm water  and  fine  soap,  and  the  nurse  will  be 
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much  assisted  in  this  operation  by  employing 
fine  flannel  or  sponge,  instead  of  linen  or  cotton 
rag.  The  broivn  resin  soap  being  stimulating 
and  irritating,  is  apt  to  inflame  the  tender  skin  of 
an  infant,  and  should  therefore  be  avoided.  On 
no  account  should  cold  water  be  used  to  a new- 
born infant.  It  has  just  been  suddenly  removed 
from  a temperature  of  at  least  98  degrees  of  the 
thermometer,  to  a much  lower  temperature,  and 
it  ought  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  warmth  to 
a newly-born  child  is  absolutely  essential  to  its 
life  and  well  being.  That  reckless,  imaginative, 
dreaming  creature,  Rousseau,  strongly  condemned 
the  application  of  warm  water  to  infants  just 
born;  he  was,  however,  not  only  no  physician, 
but  a man  of  extreme  extravagances  of  thought 
and  expression,  and  one  on  whose  opinion  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  in  any  thing.  Some  phy- 
sicians, indeed,  have  strenuously  insisted  on  the 
superiority  of  cold  over  warm  water  for  this  pur- 
pose, under  an  impression  that  the  use  of  cold 
water  is  calculated  to  invigorate  the  infant,  and 
to  inure  it  early  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ; but  I am,  in  conjunction  -with  the  most 
discerning  in  the  profession,  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  employment  of  warm  water  for  the  first 
washing  of  infants.  Cough  and  bronchitis  have 
been  produced  by  the  application  of  cold  water 
to  them,  from  the  dangers  of  which  the  little 
creatures  have  escaped  with  great  difficulty;  even 
death  itself  has  followed  the  use  of  cold  water  for 
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the  first  washing;  and  since  various  evils  may 
arise,  and  have  arisen,  from  ablutions  of  cold  water, 
while  we  have  never  once  heard  that  immediate 
injury  has  followed  the  use  of  warm,  the  line  of 
conduct  to  be  pursued  is  clearly  indicated.  Some 
nurses  to  (improve?)  the  quality  of  the  water, 
add  brandy  or  some  other  strong  liquor  to  it;  or 
if  they  fail  to  mingle  brandy  with  the  water,  they 
wash  the  baby’s  head  with  the  brandy,  for  the 
purpose  they  say  of  strengthening  it.  This  is 
decidedly  improper,  and  should  never  be  allowed, 
because  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit  being  very 
rapid,  produces  quickly  a sensation  of  cold,  and 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  unpleasant  and  injuri- 
ous. Of  course  a child  immediately  after  birth 
should  be  wrapped  in  flannel,  then  carried  near 
the  fire,  not  before  it,  but  to  one  side;  and  it 
should  not'  be  exposed  to  any  current  of  air. 
The  eyes  at  birth  are  extremely  delicate,  and 
easily  injured;  great  care  should  consequently  be 
exercised  not  to  touch  them  with  a sponge  or 
flannel  which  has  been  used  to  cleanse  the  rest 
of  the  skin.  The  eyelids  must  be  washed  with 
perfectly  clean  water  and  a separate  piece  of 
sponge. 

The  bones  of  an  infant  are  so  soft  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  sustaining  its  own  weight,  and,  there- 
fore, as  it  cannot  be  held  up  by  the  hand  without 
inconvenient  pressure,  it  is  far  the  best  plan  to 
wash  the  infant  in  an  oval-shaped,  shallow  wooden 
bath,  with  a raised  portion  at  one  end  for  the  head. 
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If  a quantity  of  tepid  water  just  sufficient  to 
cover  tlie  child  is  poured  into  this  bath,  every 
part  is  effectually  protected  from  cold,  and  the 
head  and  face  admit  of  being  thoroughly  washed 
without  any  fear  of  the  impure  water  mixed  with 
soap  running  into  its  eyes. 

A large  flat  pillow  or  cushion  should  be  ready 
prepared,  and  covered  over  with  two  or  three 
large  soft  warm  napkins  on  which  to  lay  and  dry 
the  child  immediately  it  is  removed  from  the  bath. 
By  this  means  the  infant  may  be  dried  easily  in  a 
very  short  time.  The  cushion  may  be  laid  across 
the  nurse's  knees,  or  on  a small  table;  and  the 
body  of  the  infant  being  dried,  very  gentle  rubbing 
with  the  hand  over  the  whole  surface  should  be 
used  till  a genial  glow  is  excited.* 

The  infant  having  been  washed  and  dried,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  fix  the  remains  of  the 
navel-string f by  surrounding  it  with  a piece  of 


* “ It  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest,  not  only  the  utility,  but 
the  absolute  luxury  to  the  child,  of  frictions  upon  its  abdo- 
men, with  the  bare  warm  hand,  for  a minute  or  two,  every 
time  the  child  is  dressed.  This  exercise  is  so  grateful  to  the 
little  urchin,  that  it  never  fails  to  express  its  delight,  by  its 
smiles,  cooings,  and  the  stretchings  of  its  limbs.  We  would 
therefore  always  recommend  this  practice,  since  it  not  only 
delights  the  child,  but  also  promotes  the  healthy  action  of  its 
bowels.’" — Dewees  on  Children,  p.  72. 

f “ The  navel-string  is  not  tied  at  the  birth  till  the  child  has 
breathed  or  cried  freely — about  two  inches  from  the  navel, 
firmly,  and  with  a skein  of  silk  or  thick  thread,  that  it  may 
bind  firmly  without  cutting.  As  soon  as  the  navel-string  is 
cut,  the  child  is  put  into  a receiver,  viz : a flannel  cloth,  lined 
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soft  dry  rag’,  and  supporting  it  in  a proper  posi- 
tion by  means  of  a roller  passed  twice  round  tlie 
body.  A strip  of  flannel  about  five  or  six  inclies 
wide  is  the  best  material  for  tins  purpose,  and  it 
should  be  cut  diagonally,  or  bias,  so  that  it  may 
be  perfectly  elastic,  and  put  on  sufficiently  loose 
to  admit  of  the  easy  introduction  of  the  finger 
under  it.  If  the  bandage  is  drawn  too  tight 
round  the  abdomen,  it  will  occasion  uneasiness, 
pain,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  by  impeding 
the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  the 
free  descent  of  the  diaphragm.  This  undue 
compression  tends,  at  the  same  time,  strongly 
to  favour  the  occurrence  of  rupture,  from  press- 


with  linen  ; wrapped  up  in  it,  but  so  as  to  receive  air  freely  at 
its  mouth  and  nose  ; and  given  to  a woman  to  hold  in  her  lap, 
till  the  nurse  can  wash  and  dress  it.  In  cold  weather,  the 
flannel  is  put  inwards,  the  linen  in  hotter  seasons.  The  nurse 
having  prepared  every  thing  sits  down,  takes  the  child  on  her 
knee,  and  washes  it  carefully  with  warm  water.  The  head- 
dress is  commonly  first  put  on  after  washing,  from  a supposi- 
tion that  a child  is  in  danger  of  catching  cold  in  its  head, 
especially  at  the  mould  ; but  the  observations  of  nurses  have 
seldom  been  made  with  accuracy.  Next  she  rolls  up  the  navel- 
string  in  a singed  or  dry  linen  rag,  turns  it  upwards  on  the  belly 
over  a little  compress,  which  is  next  the  skin,  and  puts  a small 
compress,  or  a folded  linen  cloth  over  it,  and  binds  it  down  ; 
first  with  a strap  of  linen,  and  then  with  a flannel  roller, 
which  goes  several  times  round  the  body  ; over  this  she  puts  a 
short  shirt,  or  shift,  &c.  When  completely  dressed,  the  arms 
are  left  loose,  or,  at  most,  only  pinned  at  the  elbow  to  the 
clothes  of  the  body,  so  as  to  prevent  sucking  the  hand.” — Dr. 
Wm.  Hunter's  Lectures. 
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ing  the  viscera  downwards  when  the  child  cries, 
coughs,  or  strains,  and  forcing  them  through  the 
natural  openings  in  the  sides  of  the  abdomen. 
The  bandage  should  be  worn  four  or  five  months; 
and  should  the  parts  about  the  navel  be  weak 
and  ready  to  yield  from  the  pressure  within, 
the  bandage  should  be  continued  for  a much 
longer  period.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  object  of  the  belly  band  is  to  give  a general 
support  to  that  part,  and  a particular  one  to  the 
navel;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  so  applied  as  to 
afford  support  without  being  tight  and  uncom- 
fortable. The  cord  by  means  of  which  the  child 
is  nourished  in  the  womb,  before  birth,  is  com- 
posed of  several  vessels  which  enter  into  and  de- 
part from  the  middle  of  the  belly  of  the  infant ; 
the  passage  of  these  vessels  renders  it  necessary 
that  a hole  should  pass  entirely  through  the  co- 
vering of  the  bowels,  which  generally  closes  very 
quickly  and  soundly,  after  the  separation  of  the 
navel  string.  But  circumstances  on  the  part  of 
the  child  may  interrupt  this  natural  process,  and 
may  cause  a portion  of  the  bowels,  or  of  the 
omentum,  to  be  partially  forced  through  this 
imperfectly-closed  opening  by  any  sudden  and 
strong  exertion,  such  as  crying,  coughing,  or 
sneezing.  Great  attention  must  consequently  be 
paid  to  this  point.  The  navel-string  must  not 
be  pulled  at  any  time,  but  be  allowed  to  separate 
of  itself,  and  the  parts  about  it  should  be  kept 
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dry  and  clean. ' Sometimes  tlie  vessels  of  tlie 
navel-string,  which,  before  were  distended  with 
blood,  will  collapse,  the  bandage  become  loose, 
and  excessive  bleeding  follow  to  the  danger  of 
the  child’ s life ; therefore  the  state  of  the  band- 
age mnst,  from  time  to  time,  be  examined.  The 
bandage  should  be  fastened  with  the  needle  and 
thread,  pins  being  always  objectionable. 

When  the  child  is  strong  enough,  it  should 
now  be  dressed,  then  laid  in  the  cradle  or  bed, 
and  allowed  to  go  to  sleep;  but  if  it  appears  to 
be  fatigued  by  the  washing  and  drying,  and  is  a 
feeble  infant,  it  is  then  best  to  wrap  it  up  loosely 
in  a blanket,  and  put  it  to  sleep,  the  dressing 
being  delayed  till  it  awakes  refreshed.  The 
clothing  of  infants  should  be  warm,  light,  and 
loose,  and  not  calculated  to  place  the  slightest 
restriction  upon  the  movements  of  their  limbs. 
A thick  loose  muslin  cap  is  all  that  is  required  for 
the  head  dress;  more  than  this  is  highly  inju- 
rious. Nature  knows  of  no  other  use  of  clothing 
than  to  defend  from  cold.  Keeping  this  purpose 
always  in  view,  the  child  should  be  wrapped  in 
soft  loose  clothing,  not  of  too  great  a weight. 
In  dressing  infants,  there  ought  to  be  as  few  pins 
used  as  possible,  because  they  are  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  points  being  accidentally  turned  in- 
wards in  handling  them,  or  by  the  child’s  own 
movements.  Tapes  and  strings  should,  there- 
fore, supply  their  place  whenever  they  cau  be 
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made  to  answer  tlie  purpose ; and  if  pins  are 
used  at  all,  (tlie  necessity  for  which  I much  ques- 
tion,)  the  larger  kinds  should  always  be  selected, 
for  the  small  pins  now  in  general  use  are  much 
more  apt  to  slip  through  the  clothes  and  wound 
the  skin  tban  the  larger  kind. 

Should  the  child  be  exceedingly  feeble  at  birth, 
or  be  prematurely  born,  the  greatest  care  and 
watchfulness  will  be  required  on  the  part  of  the 
attendants ; and  the  breast  of  a healthy  woman  is 
in  most  instances  indispensable.  Of  course,  the 
vital  power  in  such  infants  is  small;  they  are  ex- 
tremely susceptible  to  impressions  of  cold;  they 
have  deficient  animal  heat,  and  if  this  is  not  sup- 
plied by  the  plentiful  use  of  warm  flannel,  and 
by  being  placed  in  the  mother’s  bosom,  or  by 
other  artificial  means,  they  are  lost.* 

During  the  first  few  months  after  birth  warmth 

* “ I lately  attended  a lady,  prematurely  confined  at  the 
seventh  month,  who  was  delivered  of  twins,  one  of  whom  was 
born  alive.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  child  was  exceedingly 
diminutive  in  size  (the  more  so  from  being  a twin),  and  of 
very  feeble  power ; but,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all  the 
friends,  was  successfully  reared,  and  I believe,  owing  to  the 
careful  observance  of  the  above  suggestions.  Warmth,  and 
good  wholesome  breast  milk  are  the  two  grand  requisites  in 
these  cases.” — Dr.  Bull's  Hints,  p.  221. 

“ I know  an  instance  where  a very  delicate  and  premature 
infant  was  saved,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  by  lying  im- 
bedded in  cotton  in  a basket,  and  was  thus  safely  brought 
to  town  from  a considerable  distance.” — Combe  on  Infancy 
v.  181. 
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is  in  the  highest  degree  congenial  to  the  infant’s 
system;  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  its  thriving. 
The  use  of  plenty  of  flannel  is  consequently  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  greatest  importance  in  rearing 
healthy  children;  and  where,  from  extreme  fee- 
bleness, the  development  of  the  animal  heat  is 
slow  and  imperfect,  the  utmost  attention  is  re- 
quisite in  order  to  promote  warmth  in  the  child’s 
body.  Besides,  benefits  result  from  the  friction 
and  gentle  stimulating  impression  made  on  the 
surface  by  the  flannel,  by  which  means  the  blood 
is  solicited  to  the  skin,  and  unfavourable  conges- 
tions in  the  internal  organs  are  obviated.  In  the 
summer,  linen  should  be  substituted  for  flannel, 
supposing  tho  infant  to  have  been  born  in  the 
winter;  but  the  moment  that  any  reduction  of 
atmospheric  temperature  takes  place  the  flannel 
should  be  resumed.* 

We  are  always  in  danger  of  running  into  ex- 
tremes, hence  in  tfle  summer  season,  and  in  mild 
weather  at  other  seasons,  infants  are  often  ex- 


* A strange  custom  prevails  in  France,  of  convej'ing  in- 
fants, within  a few  hours  after  birth,  to  the  office  of  the 
Mayor  of  the  Commune,  in  order  that  their  birth  may  be  re- 
gistered; and  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  proportion  of 
deaths,  within  a very  limited  period  after  birth,  compared 
with  the  total  births,  is  much  greater  in  winter  than  in  sum- 
mer,— in  the  northern  and  colder — than  in  the  southern  and 
warmer  departments, — and  in  parishes,  where  the  inhabitants 
were  scattered  over  a large  surface  of  ground,  than  in  others, 
where  they  are  more  closely  congregated  round  the  Mayor. 
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posed  to  injury  from  being  too  thickly  and 
warmly  covered  while  sleeping.  They  are  often 
laid  with  their  usual  quantity  of  clothing,  on  a 
bed  of  feathers  or  down,  into  which  the  body 
sinks,  a thick  cover  being  thrown  ove?  it ; from 
which  it  is  frequently  taken  up,  bathed  in  a 
copious  perspiration,  and  of  course  strongly  pre- 
disposed to  receive  injury  should  it  happen  that 
exposure  to  a current  of  fresh  and  cool  air  imme- 
diately follows.  This  checks  the  perspiration, 
and  often  produces  fever,  cough,  and  diarrhoea. 
Dr.  Bberle  says,  “ I have  known  a case  of  fatal 
croup  speedily  excited  by  carrying  a child,  taken 
out  of  its  cradle,  in  a state  of  free  perspiration, 
into  a draught  of  cool  air.*” 

The  child  should  never  be  suffered  to  sleep  in 
the  flannel  worn  in  the  day.  The  head  ought  to 
be  kept  cool,  and  especially  so  during  the  summer 
season.  There  is  naturally  a strong  tendency  to 
preternatural  flow  of  blood  to  the  head  in  infancy. 
The  predisposition  to  inflammatory  diseases  of 
the  head  is,  confessedly,  much  greater  during 
this  early  age  than  at  any  other  period  of  life ; 
and,  therefore,  we  are  most  decided  enemies  to 
covering  the  head  with  a thick  cap,  or  a cap 
made  with  any  thick  material.  Indeed,  it  is  best 
for  it  to  wear  no  cap  at  all. 

Should  the  navel-string  bleed  at  any  time  after 
it  has  been  carefully  secured,  the  flannel  roller 
* “ Eberle  on  the  Physical  Education  of  Children.”  p.  22. 
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must  be  taken  off,  tlie  string  must  be  unwrap  t, 
and  a second  ligature  must  be  applied,  nearer  to 
the  body  of  the  infant  than  the  original  one, 
taking  care  not  to  draw  it  too  tight,  and  yet 
drawing  it  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  further 
bleeding.  Half  a dozen  or  more  threads  of  coarse 
thick  cotton,  or  a dozen  of  thick  silk,  form  a very 
good  ligature.  The  cord  usually  separates  about 
the  eighth  or  ninth  day  after  delivery,  it  may  be 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth,  and  the  part  usu- 
ally heals  without  trouble.  If,  however,  a thin 
discharge  should  take  place,  and  a small  ulcera- 
tion be  visible,  a little  powdered  alum  should  be 
applied  to  it,  and  afterwards  it  must  be  dressed 
with  calamine  or  Goulard  cerate. 

As  soon  as  the  mother  is  sufficiently  refreshed 
by  sleep  or  caudle,  to  suckle  her  child,  the  infant 
should  be  put  to  the  breast.  It  will  ordinarily 
stand  in  no  need  of  food  till  that  time.  Should, 
however,  the  mother  be  unable  to  suckle,  or 
refuse  to  do  so,  it  becomes  necessary  to  engage  a 
wet  nurse,  when  it  will  be  advisable,  eight  or  ten 
hours  after  birth,  to  give  the  child  a little  food, 
that  is,  a little  tepid  milk  and  water,  sweetened; 
or  should  it  be  brought  up  by  hand,  the  same 
mixture  of  milk,  water,  and  sugar  must  be  given 
to  it.  This  will  usually  set  it  to  sleep,  which 
is  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  it.  Milk  is 
unquestionably  the  best,  the  most  natural,  and 
the  most  digestible  food  for  infants. 
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As  a general  rule,  the  child  should  always  be 
laid  to  the  breast  within  eight  hours  after  deli- 
very,— perhaps  I ought  to  say,  within  four  hours, 
— the  advantages  of  allowing  it  to  suck  soon 
after  birth  being  many  and  important  to  both 
mother  and  child.  It  preserves  the  mother  from 
fever,  from  inflamed  and  broken  breasts,  and  the 
child  from  the  necessity  of  having  medicine  ad- 
ministered to  carry  off  the  meconium,  the  first 
milk  of  the  mother  being  a natural  stimulus  and 
aperient  to  the  bowels  of  the  child.  Another 
great  advantage  of  the  early  application  of  the 
infant  to  the  breast,  is  preventing  uterine  haemor- 
rhage after  delivery.  Dr.  Rigby  says,  in  his 
System  of  Midwifery,  “ In  no  way  can  we  insure 
our  patient  so  completely  against  this  kind  of 
danger,  as  by  putting  the  child  to  the  breast.”* 
The  child  cannot  be  expected  to  get  much  nou- 
rishment during'  the  first  day,  but  the  act  of 
sucking  will  dispose  the  vessels  leading  from  the 
glandular  structure  of  the  breast  into  the  nipple, 
to  yield  the  milk  as  soon  as  it  is  secreted,  carry- 
ing off  the  dark  coloured  meconium  always  found 
in  the  bowels  of  new-born  infants;  and  the 
breast  will  not  become  too  full  and  tense.  If  the 
child  is  not  put  to  the  breast  until  it  is  quite 
hard,  the  nipple  itself  will  almost  disappear,  and 
the  child  be  unable  to  suck  with  effect.  The 

* Further  remarks  on  this  important  subject  wall  be  found 
in  my  Treatise  on  Female  Diseases. 
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lower  order  of  females  often  wish  to  defer  apply- 
ing the  child  until  the  third  day,  an  extremely 
unnatural  and  injurious  practice,  which  has  very 
frequently  been  the  cause  of  broken  breasts,  that 
is  of  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  their  glan- 
dular structure,  a disease  now  seldom  met  with  in 
the  patients  of  intelligent  and  attentive  practi- 
tioners, unless  they  take  cold. 

Should  the  flow  of  milk  be  hindered  by  the 
nipples  being  unusually  short  and  small,  they 
should  be  fomented  with  a soft  sponge  dipped  in 
warm  water,  and  the  child  be  frequently  applied 
to  them.  Most  mothers  will  be  able  from  the 
breast  alone  to  afford  sufficient  nourishment  to 
the  infant,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  three 
or  four  days  after  delivery.  Now  and  then  a 
deficiency  is  encountered,  and  it  must  be  sup- 
plied by  giving  the  child,  through  the  sucking 
bottle,  a mixture  of  asses*  milk  and  hot  water  in 
equal  parts,  or  one  third  cow’s  milk  and  two 
thirds  hot  water,  with  a very  small  quantity  of 
white  sugar.  This  is  the  best  temporary  substi- 
tute for  the  mother’s  milk  ; and  the  boat  or  spoon 
ought  not  to  be  used,  because  the  infant’s  sto- 
mach is.  thereby  almost  certain  of  taking-  too  much, 
which  will  produce  acidity,  flatulence,  and  colic. 
When  the  breast  milk  is  fully  established  and 
furnished  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  is  of  vast  im- 
portance that  the  artificial  food  should  be  laid 
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aside,  the  nourishment  from  this  time  being 
given  from  the  breast  alone. 

A good  plan,  regularly  pursued  from  the  begin- 
ning in  nursing  the  infant,  will  be  found  of 
essential  service  to  both  mother  and  child ; and 
I recommend  that  for  the  first  month  the  infant 
should  be  put  to  the  breast  every  three  or  four 
hours,  night  and  day,  but  not  oftener.  Some 
regularity  is  as  useful  in  the  earlier  as  in  the 
later  periods  of  infancy.  It  obviates  fretfulness; 
it  promotes  digestion  in  the  stomach,  together 
with  a due  and  healthy  action  of  the  bowels, 
and  prevents  crying.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Wm. 
Hunter  was  wont  to  say,  u Some  are  of  opinion 
that  a child  should  be  brought  into  a habit  of 
sucking  only  at  stated  times ; but  we  think  the 
finest  children  are  those  who  are  indulged  with 
sucking  when  they  are  in  the  humour,  or  feel  the 
call  of  nature  : and  surely  every  mother  who  is 
left  to  be  guided  by  her  own  feelings  and  judg- 
ment would  follow  that  rule  which,  with  a most 
happy  effect,  seems  instinctive  in  other  animals.-” 

This  is  plausible  reasoning ; but  we  are  assured 
that  irregular  nursing  is  a great  evil,  and  that, 
when  infants  are  indulged  without  any  restriction 
in  sucking  when  they  are  in  the  humour,  they 
are  likely  to  have  the  stomach  overloaded,  the 
bowels  disordered,  and  the  temper  rendered  very 
fretful ; and  I am  certain  that  they  are  not 
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among  the  finest  children.  The  instinct  of  ani- 
mals, in  a condition  of  nature,  is  in  this  case  no 
safe  guide  to  us,  because  society  is  in  a very 
artificial  state,  and  mankind  being  depraved,  we 
are  even  from  infancy  liable  to  the  bad  fretful 
tempers  and  consequent  physical  derangements 
arising  from  that  depravity,  as  well  as  to  the. 
irregularities  and  excess  ever  incident  to  every 
artificial  mode  of  life. 

“ In  man  the  more  we  dive,  the  more  we  see 
Heaven’s  signet  stamping  an  immortal  make ” 

Nevertheless,  no  creature  is  so  helpless  as  a 
child  during  the  first  months  of  its  existence; 
and  though  it  wounds  our  pride  to  be  told  that 
here  the  future  man  is,  for  the  time,  compelled 
“ to  boiv  to  his  superiors  of  the  stall  ” it  will  do 
us  no  moral  harm  to  admit  the  fact,  while  the 
practical  remembrance  of  it  cannot  but  be  useful. 
Sucking  may  be  safely  left  to  the  instinct  of 
the  inferior  animals,  but  the  child  requires  to 
be  made  subject  to  good  rule  in  this,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  from  the  first  day  of  its  birth.  Dr. 
Bull’s  opinions  on  the  practical  part  of  this  sub- 
ject recommend  themselves  most  entirely  to  my 
convictions.  He  says — “ The  young  mother, 
considering*  every  expression  of  uneasiness  as  an 
indication  of  appetite,  runs  into  the  very  serious 
error  of  offering  the  breast  at  all  times  and 
seasons,  so  that  frequently  the  child  has  not  left 
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tlie  breast  ten  minutes  before  it  is  again  put 
there.  From  this  injurious  and  dangerous  prac- 
tice, the  stomach  of  the  infant  becomes  over- 
loaded, the  food  remains  undigested,  the  bowels 
disordered,  fever  excited,  and,  by  and  bye,  the 
infant  becomes  seriously  ill,  and  is,  perhaps, 
eventually  lost ; when,  by  simply  observing  from 
the  first  the  rules  of  nursing  laid  down,  it  might 
have  continued  healthy  and  grown  into  a vigo- 
rous child.  These  cases  of  indigestion  in  the 
infant,  caused  by  irregular  and  too  frequent 
nursing,  are  continually  occurring ; and  medicine 
is  given  without  permanent  relief,  because  the 
cause  of  the  mischief  is  not  obviated — it  is  over- 
looked. Fortunately,  in  most  cases,  the  mother, 
tired  of  a fruitless  repetition  of  medicine,  seeks 
further  aid  ; when,  by  simply  adopting  a more 
rational  course,  the  child’s  symptoms  are  re- 
moved, healthy  digestion  restored,  and  no  re- 
lapse occurs  ; this  happy  issue  being-,  perhaps, 
obtained  without  any  further  employment  of 
medicine.”* 

Of  the  Meconium.  At  birth  an  accumulation 
is  found  in  the  bowels  of  the  infant  of  a dark 
green  substance,  called  meconium,  perhaps,  from 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  syrup  of  poppies. 
This  substance  varies  in  quantity,  some  children 
throwing  off  more  and  some  less.  It  differs  also 


* Dr.  Bull's  Hints,  p.  2G7. 
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in  colour  and  degrees  of  tenacity,  and  should  it 
not  pass  off  readily,  but  be  permitted  to  remain 
undisturbed  in  the  bowels  of  the  infant,  it  might 
be  productive  of  mischief,  especially  in  hot  cli- 
mates, or  in  hot  weather  in  temperate  climes. 
The  meconium  generally  comes  away  early  and 
readily,  without  any  necessity  existing  for  the 
use  of  artificial  means;  since  the  mother's 
breasts  contain,  at  the  time  of  the  infant's  birth, 
a fluid  called  colostrum,  which,  upon  the  first 
sucking  application  of  the  infant,  brings  away 
the  meconium.  This  is  one  of  the  signal  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  an  early  application  of 
the  child  to  the  breast,  for,  if  this  be  neglected 
until  the  secretion  of  perfect  milk  takes  place, 
the  colostrum  becomes  too  much  diluted  to  serve 
this  important  end,  and  we  are  then  under  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  mild  aperients, 
which  never  remove  the  meconium  so  kindly  as 
the  first  secretion  from  the  mother's  breast. 

If  the  meconium  does  not  come  away  naturally 
in  the  first  day  or  two  after  birth,  some  gentle 
aperient  is  indicated.  It  should  be  of  such  a 
kind  as  will  be  the  least  unpleasant  to  the  infant, 
and  as  will  create  the  least  disturbance  possible. 
A little  syrup  of  roses,  diluted  with  gruel,  and 
given  occasionally  by  tea-spoonfuls,  that  is,  two 
tea-spoonfuls  at  a time,  will  generally  answer  the 
end.  If  this  should  fail  to  procure  stools,  equal 
parts  of  syrup  of  rhubarb,  or  senna,  and  thin 
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gruel,  say  a table-spoonful  of  each,  should  be 
mixed  together,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  this  mix- 
tuie  given  occasionally.  Should  the  tenacious 
substance  resist  this  means  also,  then  give  a tea- 
spoonful of  warm  castor-oil. 

Castor-oil,  however,  ought  not  to  be  given  to 
the  new-born  infant  in  a healthy  state,  when  the 
meconium  is  likely  to  come  away  either  sponta- 
neously or  by  the  use  of  a milder  laxative.  The 
mother  should  never  forget  that  the  bowels  of  an 
infant  are  very  tender,  and  that  by  straining 
them  from  the  use  of  castor-oil,  or  any  other 
active  carthartic,  their  future  natural  action  may 
be  weakened.  Some  discerning  physicians  have 
judiciously  remarked,  that  the  pernicious  prac- 
tice of  giving  purging  medicines  to  infants  as 
soon  as  they  are  born  cannot  be  too  much  repro- 
bated, for  the  retention  of  the  meconium,  for 
some  hours  after  birth,  certainly  produces  less 
injury  than  is  occasioned  by  the  acrimony  of 
the  purgative  substances  which  the  child  i's  often 
forced  to  swallow. 

We,  however,  occasionally  meet  with  instances 
of  such  sluggishness  in  the  bowels  of  the  infant, 
or  so  large  a quantity  of  meconium,  that  a repe- 
tition of  the  remedies  named  above  may  be 
necessary ; but  they  should  never  be  persevered 
in  after  the  objects  for  which  they  were  given 
are  accomplished,  which  may  always  be  ascer- 
tained with  certainty  by  an  examination  of  the 
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evacuations.  If  they  are  no  longer  tenacious, 
and  of  a blackish  or  dark  green  colour,  the 
bowels  have  been  sufficiently  cleansed. 

But  if  after  the  use  of  the  preceding  remedies 
the  infant  still  retains  the  meconium,  what  is  to 
be  done,  for  now  and  then  the  bowels  prove  to 
be  very  obstinate  ? Should  the  child  have  no 
stool  for  twelve  hours  after  the  use  of ' such 
remedies,  a clyster  of  warm  gruel,  or  castor-oil, 
ought  to  be  thrown  up,  and  if  the  first  clyster 
does  not  answer  well,  it  should  be  repeated  in 
four  hours.  It  is  rarely  found  that  these  means 
do  not  prove  perfectly  successful.  If  they 
should  not,  of  course  the  mother  must  direct  the 
especial  attention  of  the  medical  attendant  to 
this  state  of  the  child’s  bowels.  There  is  no 
general  rule  without  its  exceptions,  and  even 
when  the  meconium  is  not  wholly  retained,  a 
portion  will  sometimes  remain  much  longer  than 
is  natural  and  safe,  and  will  come  away,  perhaps 
unnoticed,  at  a late  period,  when  no  retention 
has  been  suspected.  Now  and  then  an  infant 
has  been  met  with  who  has  been  indisposed 
through  the  whole  of  the  first  month,  and  from 
whom  meconium  has  still  been  coming  away. 
The  retention  of  a part  of  this  substance  in  the 
bowels  has  not  only  changed  the  quality  of  the 
milk  taken  by  the  child,  but  the  milk  has  become 
highly  acrid,  and  pain  has  followed,  together 
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with  either  purging  or  costiveness,  and  other 
similar  evils. 

It  may  not  be  without  advantage  to  some 
readers  to  introduce  here  an  instance  of  obstinate 
retention  of  meconium , detailed  by  Dr.  Under- 
wood. The  child  was  born  of  very  healthy  parents, 
(not  at  all  of  constipated  habits,)  after  a quick 
and  Comparatively  easy  labour ; and  appeared  to 
be  itself  in  good  health.  It  took  a little  rhubarb 
an  hour  or  two  after  it  was  born,  but  having  had 
no  stool  when  visited  the  next  day,  a clyster  was 
ordered  to  be  thrown  up.  In  the  evening,  the 
child  became  drowsy  and  insensible,  and  when 
roused,  it  moaned,  but  seemed  unable  to  cry.  It 
continued  pretty  much  in  this  state,  (except  that 
at  times  it  appeared  to  be  in  great  pain,  and  was 
evidently  convulsed,)  for  six  days,  and  was 
nourished  chiefly  by  breast-milk,  given  by  tea- 
spoonfuls, seldom  reviving  sufficiently  to  suck. 
To  had  no  stools  but  such  as  made  only  a few  spots 
on  the  cloths,  about  the  size  of  a shilling,  till  the 
sixth  day,  and  then  they  were  veiy  small,  hard, 
and  lumpy.  The  next  day  it  had  more  of  this 
kind,  and  had  not  till  the  eighth  day  any  thing 
like  a proper  stool,  which  was  also  mixed  with 
hard  lumps ; but  on  the  eleventh  day,  they  were 
thinner,  and  on  the  thirteenth  came  very  freely. 
In  the  course  of  six-and-thirty  hours,  there  was 
prescribed  two  ounces  of  the  common  infusion  of 
senna,  two  drachms  of  Rochelle  salts,  four  grains 
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of  jalap,  and  a grain  of  calomel ; besides  purging- 
clysters,  and  the  use  of  the  warm  bath.  The  next 
day,  the  child  took  four  grains  of  ipecacuanha  at 
two  doses,  and  forty  drops  of  antimonial  wine,  at 
four  times,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  without  any 
effect ; and  at  another  period,  six  drachms  of 
castor-oil,  besides  several  doses  of  manna.*  Three 
days  after  the  child  had  evacuated  the  meconium, 
the  thrush  made  its  appearance,  which  was  slight, 
but  continued  above  three  weeks. 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  it  will  be  evident 
that  extraordinary  torpor  of  the  intestinal  canal 
sometimes  occurs  immediately  after  birth,  and  this 
depends,  probably,  in  most  instances,  on  cerebral 
congestion ; for  it  has  been  frequently  noticed 
that  those  infants  who  are  born  with  a turgid  and 
livid  appearance  of  the  face,  and  other  manifesta- 
tions of  preternatural  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the 
head,  are  much  more  apt  to  resist  the  purgative 
powers  of  the  colostrum,  and  to  require  artificial 
purgatives  for  the  removal  of  the  meconium,  than 
such  as  are  free  from  symptoms  of  congestion  in 
the  head.  Immersing  the  legs  and  lower  portions 
of  the  abdomen  in  a bath,  raised  to  as  high  a 
temperature  as  the  infant  can  bear,  without  pain, 

* See  a similar  instance  in  the  chapter  on  Croup.  The  obvious 
cause  of  the  inactivity,  both  of  emetics  and  purgatives,  which 
we  sometimes  meet  with  in  infants,  is  probably  the  great 
quantity  of  mucus  with  which  the  first  passages  are  lined, 
together  with  a deficiency  of  nervous  infiuence,  a frequent 
concomitant  of  such  a state. 
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at  tlie  same  time  tliat  a piece  of  flannel  wet  with 
cold  water  is  applied  to  the  top  of  the  head,  fre- 
quently has  an  obvious  effect  in  facilitating*  the 
operation  of  the  purgatives  that  may  be  given  in 
such  cases.  Dr.  Eberle  says,  [On  Children’s 
Diseases,  p.  91)  : that  an  instance  which  quite 
recently  came  under  his  notice  convinced  him  that 
much  advantage  may  sometimes  be  derived  from 
this  mode  of  management,  when  there  is  difficulty 
encountered  from  intestinal  torpor  in  procuring 
the  evacuation  of  the  meconium.  The  infant  had 
taken  three  tea-spoonfuls  of  castor-oil,  with  ten 
grains  of  rhubarb,  in  conjunction  with  the  re- 
peated use  of  injections,  without  the  desired  effect. 
Thirty  hours  after  birth  no  alvine  evacuation  had 
taken  place.  The  little  patient  lay  in  a state  of 
partial  stupor;  its  abdomen  was  distended,  and 
evidently  very  sore  to  pressure.  In  this  state 
the  lower  parts  of  its  body  were  placed  in  warm 
water,  while  cold  applications  were  made  to  the 
head.  In  less  than  five  minutes  after  these 
measures  were  resorted  to,  the  bowels  began  to 
act,  and  four  or  five  copious  evacuations  ensued 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours. 

N.B. — Never  give  an  infant  calomel. 
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Hints  for  the  Mother’s  Management  of  herself 

DURING  THE  MONTH. 

The  mother  must  avoid  sitting  up  early,  &c. — She  should  co- 
operate with  her  professional  attendant  in  all  things— Diet 
during  the  month — Wine  and  spirits  very  hurtful — Treat- 
ment of  sore  nipples  — Wansbrough’s  metallic  shield  excellent 
— Uncontrollable  flow  of  milk — Treatment  of  milk  abscess, 
the  cold  treatment  generally  the  best — Management  of  the 
lying-in  room. 

The  future  health  and  welfare  of  tlie  cliikl  after 
birth,  mainly  depend  upon  the  sound  health  of 
the  mother,  and  her  cpialilication  and  capability 
to%supply  it  with  sufficient  healthy  nourishment ; 
hence  it  follows,  that  care  is  requisite  in  reference 
to  many  particulars  in  the  management  of  herself, 
in  order  that  she  may  be  able  to  perform  this 
delightful  duty  with  comfort  to  herself  and  ad- 
vantage to  her  child. 

She  ought,  therefore,  to  avoid  all  such  causes 
as  may  tend  to  produce  or  augment  fever,  among 
the  principal  of  which  are  too  early  sitting  up,  un- 
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necessary  exposure,  indulging  in  too  stimulating 
a diet,  or  too  hot  a room  to  the  exclusion  of  fresh 
ai^  and  seeing  too  much  company.  If  these  rules 
are  neglected;  the  patient  will  be  in  danger  of 
milk  fever;  that  being  commonly  found  to  arise 
from  the  patient  having  indulged  early  in  the  use 
of  animal  food;  broths,  too  large  quantities  of 
spices,  or  fermented  liquors,  and  sitting  up  too 
early.  Milk  fever  is  usually  an  artificial  condition 
of  the  system,  induced  by  wrong  management, 
and  sometimes  leading  to  the  necessity  of  pretty 
active  medical  discipline ; it  involves  high  excite- 
ment and  produces  weakness,  whereby  recovery  is 
retarded,  and  the  formation  of  milk  abscess  fre- 
quently induced.  Such  abscess  is  often  a disease 
of  long  and  painful  continuance,  ending  some- 
times even  in  the  destruction  of  the  future  useful- 
ness of  the  breast  itself. 

The  mother  should  exercise  her  own  good 
sense,  and  assist  the  endeavours  of  her  physician 
to  prevent  the  accession  of  fever,  by  not  per- 
mitting the  nurse,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to  run 
counter  to  his  directions.  Nurses  too  frequently 
love  to  display  their  own  influence,  and  even  boast 
if  they  can  cheat  the  doctor ; but  it  should  ever 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  no  lying-in  woman  can 
neglect  the  principal  directions  of  her  physician 
but  at  the  risk  of  her  health,  perhaps  of  her  life, 
and  therefore  she  should  carefully  examine  her 
articles  of  food,  that  no  forbidden  substance 
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enters  into  its  composition.  Animal  food  and 
broths,  are  not  proper  until  after  the  secretion  of 
milk  has  been  fully  established,  and  all  risk  of 
milk  fever  is  at  an  end,  that  is,  till  after  the 
termination  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  day;  and  wine 
and  other  spirituous  liquors  are,  as  a general  rule, 
altogether  inadmissible  during  the  month,  and 
indeed,  in  most  cases,  through  the  whole  period 
of  suckling. 

It  is  a common  but  unfounded  prejudice,  that 
women  who  suckle  should  “ live  ivell and  by 
living  well  is  usually  meant  that  they  should 
drink  freely  of  beer,  porter,  and  even  wine,  and 
that  they  should  have  plenty  of  solid  animal  food. 
But  such  rich  living  as  this  renders  the  milk 
gross  and  indigestible,  and  endangers  the  health 
of  both  the  mother  and  her  offspring.  The  best 
diet  for  a mother  during  the  first  week,  consists 
of  gruel,  milk,  cocoa,  caudle,  weak  tea  with  plenty 
of  milk  in  it,  and  bread  or  biscuit  with  butter.  In 
the  last  three  weeks  of  the  month  a little  broth, 
chicken  or  mutton,  with  vegetables,  should  be 
added. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  month,  the  best  diet 
for  the  mother  will  be  that  which  is  mild,  nutri- 
tious and  easy  of  digestion,  consisting  of  chicken, 
roast  mutton,  and  vegetable  food,  in  proportionate 
quantities.  Ripe  sub-acid  fruit  is  then  good,  and 
so  are  well  boiled  vegetables.  Simple  puddings 
are  proper,  but  pastry  and  all  fat  meats  ought  to 
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be  avoided.  Veal,  lamb,  and  pork  are  by  no 
means  to  be  allowed. 

Milk  is  tke  best  ordinary  beverage  for  women 
who  suckle.  If  they  fancy  it  better,  they  may 
sometimes  take  barley  water  or  thin  cocoa.  Wine, 
spirits,  and  porter  I must  entirely  prohibit.  The 
ordinary  porter  is  heady,  heating,  indigestible 
stuff,  not  at  all  suitable  for  a woman  in  the  delicate 
state  of  a suckling  parent.  Occasionally  mothers 
are  met  with  who  require  a little  nourishing 
stimulus  while  suckling,  and  to  such  we  recom- 
mend home-brewed  beer,  or  Allsopp’s  or  Bass’s 
draught  ale,  as  the  best  nutritious  stimulant  they 
can  take ; and  a small  tumbler  full  may  be  allowed 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  The  draught  bitter  ale 
answers  well  in  some  cases,  but  the  most  service- 
able is  the  ordinary  ale,  of  Messrs.  Bass  or  Allsopp 
— that  of  a moderate  strength,  drawn  from  the 
cask,  and  for  which  they  charge  about  thirty 
shillings  for  the  eighteen  gallons. 

The  treatment  of  the  breast  is  a matter  demand- 
ing great  attention,  since  mothers  are  liable  to 
sore  nipples,  uncontrollable  fioiu  of  the  milk,  and 
had  breasts  or  milk  abscess ; the  first  and  last  of 
which  are  frequently  found  to  be  extremely  painful 
and  harassing  complaints. 

Of  sore  nipples.  There  are  few  more  painful 
and  distressing  maladies  than  this,  and  probably 
the  chief  reason  of  mothers  so  frequently  suffering 
so  long,  as  well  as  severely,  from  it,  is  simply 
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because  tlie  real  state  of  the  nipples  is  not  looked 
into  and  ascertained  prior  to  the  use  of  the 
favourite  remedy  employed,  or  because  hot  appli- 
cations are  used  too  freely.  In  some  cases,  they 
are  only  tender  from  natural  thinness  of  skin  or 
irritability,  or  from  the  mouth  of  the  child  being 
permitted  to  be  applied  too  long  at  a time ; in 
others,  they  are  cracked  and  excoriated  from  or  in 
connexion  with  inflammation.  If  mothers  permit 
the  nipple  to  remain  in  the  mouth  of  the  child  all 
night,  they  indulge  it  in  an  injurious  habit,  and 
have  no  reason  to  wonder  that  sore  nipples  is 
the  consequence.  This  practice  must  be  discon- 
tinued; a bread  and  water  poultice,  only  com- 
fortably warm,  should  be  applied  every  four  hours, 
fomenting  the  part  with  tepid  water  every  time 
the  poultice  is  renewed; — and  when  the  child  is 
not  at  the  breast,  apply  “ Wansbrough’s  metallic 
shield.”  This  shield  must  not,  however,  be  applied 
until  the  hot,  dry  and  painful  state  of  the  nipple 
has  been  relieved  by  poulticing. 

In  those  cases  where  the  nipple  is  excoriated, 
or  a crack  has  taken  place  at  the  junction  of  the 
breast,  protection  from  the  action  of  the  lips  and 
tongue  of  the  child  is  in  the  first  place  necessary ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  application  of  astrin- 
gent lotions. 

Shields  are  made  of  glass,  wood,  ivory  or  silver, 
and  the  .shield  being  covered  with  an  artificial 
cow’s  teat,  the  child  sucks  through  it  without  its 
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lips  and  tongue  coming  in  contact  with  the  nipple, 
and  consequently  without  irritating  the  nipple. 
India-ruber  teats  have  lately  been  in  general  use, 
having  been  found  to  answer  better  than  the  pre- 
pared cow’s  teat;  but  it  soon  becomes  useless 
from  the  openings  at  its  extremity  becoming  so 
large  as  to  run  one  into  another,  and  if  lined,  as 
it  sometimes  is,  with  chamois  leather,  it  is  apt  to 
get  too  stiff  for  the  infant’s  strength.  A Mon- 
sieur Darbo,  of  Paris,  has  lately  invented  a shield 
with  a cork  nipple,  with  the  view  of  surmounting 
the  objections  lying  against  the  india-rubber 
teats.  Monsieur  Darbo’s  nipple  shield  is  made  of 
ivory  or  box-wood,  with  a small  ivory  tube  for 
the  passage  of  the  milk,  the  cork  nipple  being 
screwed  upon  the  ivory  tube.  The  cork  is  of  a 
particularly  fine  texture,  supple  and  elastic ; it 
yields  to  the  infant’s  lips  while  sucking,  and  this 
instrument  will,  therefore,  be  found  of  great 
service. 

For  the  cure  of  a chapped  nipple,  apply  fre- 
quently the  following  lotion  by  means  of  linen 
dipped  into  it  : 

Take  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  eight  grains;  rose-water,  two 
ounces.  Mix  for  a lotion. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  application  of 
this  lotion,  let  the  part  be  kept  smeared  with  an 
ointment  composed  of  two  drachms  of  honey 
and  one  ounce  of  spermaceti  ointment ; or  half  a 
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drachm  of  Peruvian  balsam  and  two  ounces  of 
spermaceti  ointment. 

Another  useful  lotion  is  made  by  dissolving 
two  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  one  ounce  of 
camphor  julep. 

The  white  of  a raw  egg,  beaten  up  with  a 
small  quantity  of  flour,  to  the  consistency  of  thin 
paste,  and  applied  by  means  of  a feather,  -is  a 
very  useful  application  to  excoriated  nipples.  It 
will  sometimes  be  found  more  useful  than  any 
lotion. 

Every  mother  subject  to  sore  nipples,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  thinness  and  irritability  of  the 
skin,  should  from  the  first  wear  “ Wansbrough’s 
'metallic  shield,  (sold  by  Weiss  in  the  Strand,)* 
during  the  interval,  and  Darhxfls  nipple  shield 
during  the  act  of  suckling.  By  this  means, 
mothers  will  be  able  with  great  comfort  to 
suckle  their  children  through  the  whole  period, 
who  have  found  it  impracticable  to  do  so  with 

* “ During  the  last  eighteen  months  I have  given  these 
shields  a fair  trial,  and  in  almost  every  case  have  found  them 
successful  in  preventing  sore  nipples.  To  be  of  any  avail,  how- 
ever, they  must  be  used  before  anything  like  a sore  or  crack 
takes  place,  for  while  they  null  prevent  sore  nipples  they  will 
not  cure  them.  They  are  to  be  constantly  worn  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  acts  of  nursing,  and  for  the  latter  object  are 
to  be  removed,  and  the  nipples  carefully  washed  before  the 
infant  is  put  to  the  breast.  Any  one  who  has  suffered  in 
previous  nursings,  should  wear  these  shields  from  the  day 
after  her  delivery.” — Bull's  Hints , page  241. 
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previous  children,  because  of  the  irritable  and 
excoriated  condition  of  the  nipples. 

In  all  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  dress 
from  irritating  the  sore  nipple,  an  object  which 
is  best  effected  by  small  glasses  made  for  this 
purpose.  The  poor  woman  who  cannot  purchase 
a glass,  should  lay  on  a fresh  ivy-leaf  over  the 
nipple,  after  every  suckling.  The  fine  glaze  of 
the  leaf  will  prevent  its  sticking,  and  as  it 
preserves  the  parts  from  the  clothes,  it  will  be 
found  very  useful ; or  she  may  use  the  white  of  a 
raw  egg,  as  above  described.  A careless  woman, 
who  does  not  attend  to  these  apparent  trifles, 
will  frequently  have  the  newly-formed  skin  torn 
off  from  her  nipple  by  its  sticking  to  the 
clothes. 

Uncontrollable  floiv  of  the  milk  arises  probably 
from  some  original  defect  in  the  milk  tubes,  ter- 
minating in  the  nipple’s  point,  from  which  cause 
they  are  relaxed,  and  do  not  possess  sufficient 
power  to  retain  the  milk ; hence  it  constantly 
drains  from  them. 

This  defect  is  not  easily  remedied,  especially 
in  its  worst  form.  One  of  the  best  means  of 
relief  is  the  application  of  a lotion,  three  or  four 
times  a day,  made  by  mixing  together  half  a 
drachm  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  and  a pint  of 
decoction  of  oak  bark;  or  a strong  solution  of 
salt  and  water  constitutes  a good  lotion.  Let 
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the  breast  be  exposed  for  ten  minutes  after  the 
application  of  the  lotion  selected,  and  the  nipple 
washed  with  milk  and  water  before  the  child  is 
put  to  it.  Glass  vessels  are  made  on  purpose  to 
receive  the  milk,  and  one  of  these  should  be 
constantly  worn,  the  breasts  being  kept  cool  by 
slight  clothing. 

If  the  case  proves  so  bad  as  to  be  irremedi- 
able by  these  means,  and  the  health  of  the 
mother  is  seriously  affected  by  the  constant 
dribbling  of  the  milk,  the  child  must  be  weaned, 
and  the  milk  dispersed  by  gentle  aperients  and 
the  other  means  elsewhere  described. 

Milk  abscess,  or  bad  breasts.  Due  attention  to 
the  use  of  the  means  previously  recommended 
for  preparing  the  nipples,  some  time  before  the 
birth  of  the  child,  for  the  changes  they  are  then 
to  undergo,  is  of  great  service  in  preventing 
inflammation  of  the  breast  and  subsequent 
abscess. 

The  first  symptoms  of  a bad  breast  are  those 
of  inflammation;  they  become  hard,  swollen, 
and  painful,  appearing  to  be  made  up  of  large 
hard  lumps,  or  knots,  and  they  become  very 
tender.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  a saline 
aperient,  such  as  a little  salts  and  senna,  or 
No.  27,  or  27a,  in  my  Modern  Domestic  Medicine, 
must  be  taken,  so  as  to  act  comfortably  twice  a 
day;  the  diet  must  be  cooling,  and  a heated 
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room,  liot  fluids,  much,  company,  and  all  other 
causes  of  fever  carefully  avoided.  The  common 
saline  effervescing  draught  also,  (No.  24  in  the 
Domestic  Medicine ,)  is  necessary  twice  or  thrice 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  breasts  being 
fomented  every  four  hours,  for  five  minutes,  with 
flannels  wrung  out  of  tepid  water,  and  after- 
wards very  tenderly  rubbed  with  compound  soap 
liniment,  wa/rmed.  A bread  and  water  poultice 
is  then  usually  prescribed,  and  may  sometimes 
answer  very  well,  provided  it  be  not  heavy ; but 
the  use  of  the  spongio  piline,  soaked  in  and 
wrung  out  of  hot  water,  I believe  to  be  prefer- 
able in  almost  all  cases.  It  is  cleaner  and  more 
efficacious  than  an  ordinary  poultice  or  fomenta- 
tion. Therefore,  take  two  pieces  of  spongio 
piline,  rather  larger  than  each  breast,  bevel  off 
their  square  edges  in  such  a manner  that  the 
impermeable  backing  is  made  to  overlap  the 
under  surface ; then  steep  them  in  hot  water, 
and  when  they  have  become  completely  satu- 
rated, press  out  the  superabundant  fluid  by 
gently  squeezing  them,  and  immediately  apply 
them  comfortably  warm,  in  this  merely  moistened 
state,  one  to  each  breast.  A light  bandage  is 
then  to  be  placed  round  them  to  keep  them  in 
their  proper  position,  the  breast  being  likewise 
supported  by  a large  silk  handkerchief  passed 
under  each,  and  then  tied  over  the  neck,  with 
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tlie  view  of  preventing  tlieir  hanging  by  then- 
own  weight.* 

The  treatment  just  now  described  for  milk 
abscess  is  that  by  poultice  and  fomentation ; 
and  as  it  is  in  general  use  among  the  profession, 
I have  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  omit  a descrip- 
tion of  it.  Besides,  in  some  instances,  it 
answers  well,  when  the  applications  are  not 
made  too  warm.  But  some  professional  men 
much  prefer  the  cold  treatment,  particularly  if 
they  are  called  early.  They  recommend  cold 
goulard  water,  with  a little  distilled  vinegar  and 
rectified  spirits  of  wine  added  to  it,  to  be  care- 
fully applied  to  the  breast  by  means  of  linen  rag 
or  lint — the  lint  or  rag  being  redipped  in  the 
lotion  five  or  six  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
This  plan  of  management  I have  described  at 
length  in  my  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Females, 
and  to  that  work  I must  refer  the  reader,  seeing 
that  the  present  work  was  not  designed  to 
embrace  a full  consideration  of  the  treatment  of 
women  during  their  confinement,  but  is  strictly 

* “ Heavy  poultices  are  carefully  to  be  avoided ; at  the 
best  they  are  dirty,  troublesome,  and  offensive,  and  their 
weight  renders  them  painful  and  almost  unbearable.  Several 
folds  of  thick  flannel,  properly  cut  to  the  size  of  the  breast, 
and  covered  with  oiled  silk,  so  as  to  overlap  the  edges  of  the 
flannel,  and  the  use  of  spongio  piline  soaked  in  and  wrung 
out  of  hot  water,,  are  greatly  to  be  preferred.” — Conquest's 
Letters , p.  87. 
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a publication  on  tlie  management  and  diseases  of 
children.  Although,  perhaps,  the  majority  of 
able  professional  men  prefer  the  warm  treatment 
by  poultice  and  fomentation,  and  it  does,  as  I 
have  above  remarked,  sometimes  answer  well, 
yet  I am  disposed  to  give  the  preference  to  that 
of  cold  applications  and  bandaging,  and  for  an 
ample  exposition  of  my  views  on  this  subject 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  volume  just 
named.* 

Fresh  air  should  be  admitted  into  the  lying-in 
room  during  the  month,  but  the  mother  must  be 
so  placed  as  not  to  receive  any  partial  current, 
which  would  probably  give  her  cold.  If  fresh 
air  is  admitted  and  properly  managed,  it  exerts 
great  influence  in  moderating  the  fever  to  which 
women  in  such  a situation  are  particularly  liable, 
and  also  in  improving  the  general  secretions. 
It  likewise  prepares  the  patient  for  the  enjoy  - 


* “We  have  been  advised,”  says  Dr.  John  Clark,  in  his 
‘ Practical  Essays  on  the  Inflammatory  Diseases  of  Lying-in 
Women,’  p.  43,  “ to  use  emollient  and  anodyne  fomentations, 
and  poultices  to  the  part  inflamed,  during  the  inflammatory 
state,  both  to  give  ease  to  the  patient  and  to  hasten  the 
formation  of  matter.  From  having  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  observing  the  effects  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  I have 
had  abundant  reason  for  being  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  this  inflammation  should  be 
allowed  to  run  on  to  suppuration,  if  it  can  be  prevented. 
Much  present  and  future  inconvenience  will  be  spared  to  the 
woman,  if  the  cure  by  resolution  be  attempted  at  first.” 
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ment  of  going  abroad  in  suitable  weather,  with- 
out hazard. 

The  profession  generally  are  disposed  to  banish 
bed  curtains  from  all  lying-in  rooms.  The  fear 
of  the  woman’s  taking  cold  operates  extensively 
in  the  retention  of  this  article  of  furniture;  but 
unless  the  room  or  bedstead  is  so  situated  as 
unavoidably  to  expose  the  woman  to  a draught 
of  air,  there  is  no  danger  of  this;  and,  under 
such  an  exposure,  a temporary  screen  may  be 
made  use  of  as  an  effectual  safeguard.  Some 
persons  insist  on  the  use  of  curtains  in  order  to 
protect  the  woman  against  too  much  light,  but 
this  is  a still  less  substantial  reason  than  the  last ; 
for  the  light  can  always  be  either  moderated,  or 
excluded  altogether,  if  necessary,  by  closing  the 
shutters,  or  hanging*  up  some  screen  over  the 
windows. 

It  is  a question  often  put  to  the  medical  attend- 
ant, “ How  soon  can  a woman  after  confinement 
venture  abroad  with  safety?”  The  period  which 
may  have  elapsed  after  delivery  cannot  of  itself 
be  a guide  here,  because  some  women  are  better 
at  the  end  of  a month,  than  others  are  at  the 
end  of  two  months.  The  season  of  the  year  and 
state  of  the  weather  will,  with  every  thoughtful 
person,  much  influence  a decision  of  this  kind. 
In  weather  that  is  cold,  or  rainy,  or  windy,  the 
period  of  her  going  out  must  of  course  be  delayed. 
Delicate  women  cannot  with  safety  go  out  so 
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soon  as  those  that  are  strong  and  robust;  and 
those  who,  although  not  delicate,  yet  are  disposed 
to  any  inflammatory  affection,  ought  not  to  ven- 
ture out  so  soon  as  those  who  have  no  disposition 
of  this  kind.  Unquestionably,  the  sooner  the 
mother,  lying  on  a sofa,  can  be  wheeled  into 
another  chamber,  or  sitting  room,  with  safety, 
after  the  middle  of  the  third  week,  the  better, — 
even  then  she  ought  to  put  her  feet  to  the  ground 
but  seldom ; and  the  sooner  she  can  enjoy  a little 
of  the  open  air,  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourth* 
week,  the  earlier  both  herself  and  the  child  will 
profit  by  its  influence.  For  air  and  exercise  im- 
part a vigour  and  healthy  play  to  every  bodily 
function,  which  cannot  be  procured  by  any  other 
means.  Unless  the  weather  is  particularly  fine 
and  warm,  I cannot  approve  of  women  who  have 
just  been  confined,  taking  the  air  for  the  first  and 
second  time  in  a carriage,  unless  it  is  a close 
carriage,  and  then  this  cannot  properly  be  called 
taking  the  air.  Some  physicians  may  recommend 
it,  but  all  carriage  exercise  is  liable  to  chill  the 
cutaneous  surface,  and  to  give  cold  to  persons  in 
a delicate  state.  No  kind  of  exercise  even  to 
women  in  the  condition  now  under  consideration, 
is  so  safe  and  suitable  as  walking,  after  the  fourth 
week ; since  by  that  alone  every  function  of  the 
body  is  exercised  and  healthy  secretions  promoted. 
Of  course,  it  is  best  gradually  to  accustom  the 
woman  to  the  air  in  different  parts  of  the  house 
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before  slie  ventures  abroad ; and  caution  is  neces- 
sary even  here,  for  strong  currents  of  air  may  be 
encountered  in  the  house  as  well  as  out  of  it. 
We  entirely  disapprove  of  women  in  such  a state 
going  much  up  and  down  stairs.* 

It  is  never  safe  for  the  mother  to  join  the  family 
circle  before  the  expiration  of  the  third  or  fourth 
week,  and  even  then  she  should  guard  carefully 
against  excitement  and  fatigue.  One  of  my 
present  patients  is  still  suffering  severely,  after 
the  lapse  of  nine  years,  from  not  guarding  suffi- 
ciently against  fatigue  at  the  expiration  of  the 
third  week  after  delivery. 

* “ There  is  a custom  no  less  absurd  than  ancient  among 
nurses  and  gossips,  which  obliges  the  woman  to  go  up  stairs 
before  she  ventures  down — and  this  is  insisted  on,  be  the 
season  or  weather  what  it  may.  By  this  plan  the  woman  may 
be  exposed  to  a cold  and  chilling  atmosphere  immediately 
after  leaving  a warm  room,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  even 
when  she  is  in  a state  of  perspiration.  We  have  known  a 
number  of  instances  of  severe  1 pull  backs,'  as  they  are  called, 
produced  by  a compliance  with  this  superstitious  and  dan- 
gerous practice.  The  good  sense  of  every  woman  who  may 
become  the  object  of  this  improper  custom  should  be  exerted 
to  destroy  it,  by  not  complying — and  this  at  the  risk  of  even 
offending  ‘ a nurse.' " — Dewees  on  Children,  p.  89. 
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Management  of  Infants  as  to  Food  immediately 

after  Birth. 


The  milk  of  the  parent  the  best  food  for  the  infant — Suckling 
beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  mother — Dr.  J.  Clarke’s 
opinion — Regularity  in  nursing  important — Intervals  be- 
tween suckling — Feeding  infants  with  pap  highly  dangerous 
— Management  of  the  infant  when  restless,  if  sleeping  in  its 
mother’s  room — Recapitulation  of  Rules  applicable  to  the 
mother  and  child  during  the  month. 

The  proper  management  of  the  infant  in  relation 
to  diet,  during  tlie  first  months  of  its  existence, 
is  a subject  of  greater  importance  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined ; the  foundation  of  chronic  diseases 
and  of  constitutional  infirmity  throughout  the 
subsequent  period  of  life,  being  often  laid  within 
the  first  months  by  errors  of  this  description. 
Certainly  a considerable  part  of  the  suffering  and 
mortality  which  occur  during  infancy  may  be 
safely  ascribed  to  the  same  prevailing  source  of 
injury  and  disorder. 

We  must  lay  it  down  as  a general  rule,  and 
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one  admitting  of  very  few  exceptions,  that  the 
mother  ought  to  suckle  her  own  offspring.  It  is 
a fixed  law  of  nature,  that  every  healthy  woman 
should  perform  the  delightful  duty  of  suckling 
her  child.  This  rule  is  of  vast  importance 
to  the  future  health  and  strength  of  the  child, 
and  I believe  to  the  mother’s  own  health  also. 
Delicate  females  are  often  invigorated  by  nursing, 
and  the  physical  and  mental  state  of  mothers  in 
good  health  is  almost  always  visibly  improved ; 
their  spirits  are  more  lively,  and  their  tempers 
milder  and  more  uniform  than  at  other  times. 
Fewer  women  die  while  nursing  than  at  any  other 
period  of  life. 

Besides,  suckling  lessens  the  disposition  to 
malignant  affections  of  the  breast,  it  being  un- 
doubtedly true,  says  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  (On 
Diseases  of  the  Breast,  p.  137,)  “ that  breasts 
which  have  been  unemployed  in  suckling  in 
women  who  have  been  married  but  are  childless, 
and  in  those  who  have  remained  single,  are  more 
prone  to  malignant  disease  than  those  of  women 
who  have  nursed  large  families.”  It  is  conse- 
quently an  established  principle,  that  the  female 
breast  is  the  proper  and  only  source  from  whence 
a child,  up  to  certain  period,  should  derive  its 
nourishment,  and  that  every  mother  is  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances  able  to  furnish  it. 

It  is  an  unerring  rule,  that  the  mother  ought 
not  to  let  the  child  be  fed  with  any  aliment 
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whatever  while  she  herself  can  supply  it  with 
sufficient  nourishment.  It  is  one  clearly  dictated 
by  the  ample  provision  usually  made  by  Nature, 
in  the  breasts  of  the  mother,  of  an  exceedingly 
nourishing  vital  fluid,  and  yet  it  is  a principle  as 
frequently  and  improperly  infringed,  as  any  other 
that  can  be  named,  if  not  more  so. 

Occasionally,  indeed,  circumstances  are  met 
with  which  render  it  proper  to  give  an  infant 
something  to  sustain  it,  as,  for  example,  where 
provision  is  not  made  by  the  breasts  of  the 
mother  sufficiently  early  for  this  purpose ; but  it 
should  consist  of  a fluid  nourishment  as  near  in 
composition  as  possible  to  the  mothers  milk, 
and  we  believe  no  article  can -be  found  better 
than  a mixture  of  new  ass's  or  cow's  milk  and 
water,  and  a small  quantity  of  loaf  sugar.  Cow's 
milk  should  be  mixed  with  the  water  in  the 
proportion  of  about  one  third  milk  to  two  thirds 
water,  and  the  ass's  milk  and  water  in  equal 
proportions,  which  may  be  given  from  time  to 
time,  until  the  mother  is  able  to  furnish  a suffi- 
ciency of  nutriment ; or  if  she  continues  unable 
to  yield  enough  milk,  this  composition  may  be 
made  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  water  should 
be  hot  or  even  boiling  when  mixed  with  the  milk, 
but  the  mixture  must  be  allowed  to  cool  down  to 
the  temperature  of  breast  milk,  before  it  is  given  to 
the  infant.  During  the  month  we  proscribe 
every  other  sort  of  food.  The  nurse  should  be 
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extremely  cautious  not  to  exceed  the  proper 
quantity,  and  not  to  repeat  tlie  allowance  oftener 
than  once  in  three  hours.  About  an  ounce  at  a 
time  is  usually  sufficient  for  the  first  fortnight, 
and  that  should  be  sucked  in  small  quantities 
from  Maw’s  patent  feeding  bottle,  now  universally 
known.  Dr.  Conquest  asserts  ( Letters , p.  103), 
that  “ in  the  milk  of  the  cow  the  sugar  is  greatly 
in  excess,  as  compared  with  that  of  woman,”  and 
that  “ the  practice  of  adding  sugar  to  the  milk 
of  the  cow  for  infants  is  erroneous.”  Almost  all 
other  physicians  consider  that  woman’s  milk 
contains  double  the  quantity  of  sugar  that  is 
found  in  cow’s  milk,  so  that  the  practice  I have 
just  recommended  must  be  good.  Some  nurses 
are  fond  of  mixing  rusks,  tops  and  bottoms,  or 
biscuits,  with  the  milk,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
and  also  that  of  the  most  experienced  physicians, 
is  decidedly  a bad  practice. 

Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  sup- 
position that  an  infant  of  a month  or  two  old 
cannot  be  supported  by  the  breast  alone,  and 
therefore  ought  to.  be  allowed  something  more 
substantial.  Dr.  John  Clarke  is  deservedly  high 
authority  in  all  matters  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  infants ; and  his  opinion  on  the  present 
subject,  given  in  his  own  words,  cannot  fail  to 
be  perused  with  interest  by  my  readers.  He 
says  : — 

“ To  give  an  infant  the  best  chance  of  health,  it  should  live 
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exclusively  upon  tlie  milk  of  a healthy  woman,  and  that  woman 
should  be  its  mother,  if  she  is  healthy  and  capable  of  nursing 
it.  Scarcely  anything  will  compensate  for  the  want  of  this 
natural  support.  Multitudes  of  children  die,  literally  starved, 
under  the  eye  of  persons  who  would  shudder  at  infanticide, 
and  the  exposure  of  children,  as  it  is  practised  in  China ; as  if 
a speedy  death  were  not  preferable  to  a life  cruelly  protracted, 
in  distress,  pain,  disease,  and  agony,  and  at  last  miserably 
terminated. 

“ Such  truths  are  very  unwelcome,  but  they  should  be  told 
and  felt.  The  occurrence  of  the  facts  is  not  rare,  but  it  is  an 
evil  of  great  magnitude  and  extensive  operation,  and  every 
measure  should  be  taken  to  discourage  it.  It  is  a lamentable 
reflection  that  civilized  society  is  inferior  to  that  of  barbarians 
and  even  brutes  in  this  respect,  who  generally  eliqg  to  the 
preservation  of  their  young ; and  the  lowest  orders  of  animals 
will  even  endanger  their  own  to  protect  the  lives  of  their  help- 
less offspring. 

“No  rank,  or  station  of  society,  can  plead  an  exemption 
from  the  exercise  of  the  natural  and  moral  duties ; and  every 
healthy  woman  who  suckles  her  own  child,  not  only  discharges 
a claim  which  her  child  has  upon  her,  but  sets  an  example  to 
her  equals  and  inferiors,  which  may  be  productive  of  the  best 
consequences. 

“No  woman  can  answer  for  the  extent  of  bad  example  in 
this  respect.  Mankind  are  prone  to  imitation,  and  they  will 
even  imitate  the  failings,  the  follies,  the  vices,  and  the  diseases 
of  those  who  take  the  lead  in  fashion.  It  is  therefore  of  more 
consequence  that  people  in  the  higher  stations,  if  they  are 
healthy  and  strong,  should  devote  themselves  to  the  care  and 
suckling  of  their  own  children  than  any  others,  because  the 
effect  of  their  example  is  greater  and  more  widely  diffused. 
Besides,  the  milk  secreted  by  the  mother  varies  very  much  as 
the  age  of  the  child  advances,  and  that  which  is  adapted  for  a 
child  seven  months  old,  is  by  no  means  composed  of  the  same 
proportion  of  constituent  parts  as  it  was  six  months  before/’ — 
Clarke's  Commentaries,  p.  48. 
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Few  tilings  will  probably  contribute  more 
effectually  to  convince  tlie  enlightened  mother 
that  milk  is  not  only  highly  nutritive,  but  is 
undoubtedly  the  peculiar  preparation  provided 
by  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Creator,  for 
the  sole  sustenance  of  the  infant,  than  a due 
consideration  of  its  constituent  parts.  It  is 
composed  of  water,  various  saline  ingredients, 
sugar,  oleaginous  matter,  and  a peculiar  albu- 
minous principle  called  caseine — the  basis  of  the 
various  preparations  termed  cheese.  Now  albu- 
men and  caseine  are  regarded  by  physiologists  as 
the  raw  materials,  from  which  all  the  organized 
tissues  of  the  animal  fabric  are  built  up,  through- 
out the  whole  life  of  man,  and  they  may  be 
transformed  into  any  of  the  compounds  which 
are  to  be  found  in  that  fabric.  Since  then  milk 
consists  of  water,  holding  in  solution  the  peculiar 
albuminous  substance  termed  caseine , and  various 
saline  ingredients,  together  with  sugar,  and 
having  oleaginous  globules  suspended  in  it,  it 
contains  the  three  classes  of  organic  principles 
which  form  the  chief  part  of  the  food  of  animals  ; 
namely,  the  albuminous,  the  saccharine,  and  the 
oleaginous,  together  with  a small  portion  of  such 
mineral  elements  as  are  required  for  the  develop- 
ment and  consolidation  of  the  body  of  the  infant. 
The  saline  matter  contained  in  milk  is  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  the  blood  • having,  however, 
a larger  proportion  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and 
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magnesia,  wliicli  amounts  to  two  or  two  and  half 
parts  in  a thousand.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  a 
close  correspondence  exists  between  the  elements 
of  milk  and  those  of  the  blood ; a physiological 
fact  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  results  of  those 
practical  observations  from  which  we  infer,  that 
in  the  milk  of  a healthy  woman,  and  of  a healthy 
cow,  are  found  all  the  materials  essential  to  the 
formation  of  blood,  cartilage,  muscle,  bone,  &c., 
and  consequently  all  that  are  required  for  the 
nutrition,  growth,  and  consolidation  of  the  fabric 
of  the  child  during  the  first  twelve  months. 

The  breast  is  not  to  be  offered  whenever  the 
child  cries  or  shows  an  appearance  of  uneasiness 
or  pain,  for  infants  experience  other  sensations 
beside  those  of  hunger,  and  the  nurse  should 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  child’s 
uneasiness.  Always  to  endeavour  to  stop  crying 
by  feeding  is  an  irrational  and  dangerous  practice. 
The  infant’s  only  way  of  expressing  disagreeable 
feelings  is  by  crying ; but  there  are  two  kinds  of 
crying,  one  which  arises  from  pain  and  uneasiness, 
and  the  other  from  want  of  food,  and  by  attention 
they  may  always  be  easily  distinguished. 

For  the  first  week  or  two,  the  infant’s  wants 
are  easily  satisfied,  but  are  frequently  renewed, 
and  therefore  it  should  then  be  fed  often,  but  not 
long  at  a time.  For  the  first  week,  it  may  require 
to  be  fed  two  or  three  times  during  the  night, 
and  after  that  time,  to  the  end  of  the  lying-in 
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month,  at  intervals  of  about  four  hours,  day  and 
night.  At  the  expiration  the  month , it  is  advisable 
to  do  away  with  night-nursing  altogether.* 
“ The  night,”  says  Mr.  Newnham,  ( Principles  of 
Education,  Vol.  i.  p.  50,)  “ should  be  consecrated 
to  repose ; and  this  may  most  readily  be  managed ; 
for  healthy  children  are  so  much  the  creatures  of 
habit,  that  they  will  easily  fall  into  a systematic 
and  regular  plan  of  this  kind — a plan  which  will 
also  contribute  to  their  comfort  and  well-being ; 

* “ The  great  principle  of  proportioning  the  supply  of  food 
to  the  quantity  of  material  expended  in  growth,  or  carried 
away  as  waste,  is  equally  applicable  in  infancy  as  in  later  life. 
During  the  first  weeks  of  existence,  the  infant  does  nothing 
but  digest,  grow,  and  sleep,  and  it  therefore  requires  to  be  fed 
more  frequently  than  at  a later  period.  On  an  average,  about 
three  hours  may  be  allowed  to  elapse  between  its  repasts,  and 
as  it  becomes  older,  the  interval  may  be  gradually  extended. 
If  the  breast  be  not  habitually  offered  as  the  readiest  means 
of  silencing  the  child,  there  will  rarely  be  any  active  desire 
for  it,  at  a shorter  inteiwal  than  two  and  a half,  or  three  hours. 
But  if  it  be  demanded  in  an  unequivocal  manner,  the  mother 
will  be  quite  safe  in  yielding  to  the  child’s  entreaties,  only 
taking  care  that  it  does  not  gorge  its  stomach.  In  this  respect, 
the  conduct  of  the  lower  animals  may  be  followed  with  great 
propriety.  They  rather  repel  than  encourage  the  first  entreaties 
of  their  young,  and  yield  to  them  only  when  appetite  is  clearly 
and  actively  indicated.  The  result  is,  that  among  them,  indi- 
gestion and  bowel-complaints  are  as  rare  as  they  are  common 
among  mankind.  At  all  times,  indeed,  the  indications  of 
appetite  may  be  implicitly  followed  as  a guide  in  infancy  ; 
but  the  greatest  care  is  requisite  not  to  confound  with  it  the 
craving  arising  from  listlessness  or  idleness.” — Combe  on 
Infancy , p.  201. 
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tlms,  the  hours  of  six  in  the  morning,  nine, 
twelve,  three  in  the  afternoon,  six,  and  nine  in  the 
evening,  will  be  the  most  convenient ; and  if  in 
compliance  with  prejudice,  another  meal  must  be 
taken  daily,  let  the  first  commence  at  five  in  the 
morning,  and  the  last  be  taken  at  eleven  at  night. 
But  this  indulgence  should  never  be  allowed  after 
the  first  month,  when  the  regular  six  meals  each 
day  should  be  adhered  to.” 

The  propriety  of  allowing  sucking  children  to 
sleep  in  their  mother’s  room  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  child  sleeps  well  during  the 
night  in  its  mother’s  room,  and  does  not  disturb 
her,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  it;  but  some- 
times they  have,  at  a very  early  age,  an  instinctive 
feeling  of  the  proximity  of  the  mother,  and  they 
will  not  rest  well  in  the  same  room.  But  sound, 
undisturbed  sleep  is  of  great  consequence  to  the 
mother,  and,  as  a general  rule,  infants  ought  to 
sleep  alone,  because  it  is  more  healthy,  and  when 
they  will  not  sleep  quietly  in  their  mother’s 
room,  the  best  plan  is  to  put  them  to  sleep  in  an 
adjoining  nursery;  and  if  the  infant  requires  to 
be  put  to  the  breast  during  the  night,  it  should 
be  wrapped  in  a blanket,  carried  to  its  mother, 
and  after  having  made  its  meal,  carried  back 
again  to  the  nursery.  Mrs.  Barwell,  in  her 
publication  on  Nursery  Government,  jp.  27,  gives 
the  following  sensible  directions  on  this  point : — 
“ Children  who  are  suckled  will  rarely  lie  in  their  own  beds, 
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if  they  sleep  in  their  mother’s  room.  They  have  a sort  of 
instinct  at  a very  early  age  which  impels  them  to  sleep  at  the 
breast,  and  this  instinct  makes  them  conscious  of  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  the  mother.  This  is  proved  by  the  well- 
known  fact  that  a child  will  lie  in  its  own  cradle  until  the 
hour  that  its  mother  goes  to  bed,  and  then  there  is  an  end  to 
its  previous  quiet — it  wakes,  and  will  no  longer  sleep  alone. 
It  is  better  that  it  should  do  so ; and  both  mother  and  nurse 
will  find  that  it  is  the  best  plan  for  the  former  to  suckle  her 
child  the  last  thing  before  she  retires  to  rest : if  it  be  asleep, 
let  it  be  taken  up  (it  will  soon  wake  regularly  at  the  right 
hour) ; and  the  next  time  it  requires  to  suck,  let  it  be  wrapped 
in  a blanket,  carried  into  its  mother’s  room,  and,  having  made 
its  meal,  again  go  back  to  the  nursery.  A child  thus  managed, 
will  frequently  not  require  to  be  suckled  until  five  or  six  in 
the  morning.  By  such  a regulation,  both  the  parents  and  the 
child  have  a quiet  and  healthful  night’s  rest.  If  the  child  is 
not  brought  up  entirely  at  the  breast,  it  may  very  well  be  fed 
with  milk  the  first  time  it  wakes  in  the  night. 

“ A nurse  may  object  to  the  trouble  of  getting  out  of  bed 
and  taking  the  infant  to  her  mistress ; but  if  she  be  provided  with 
a warm  wrapping-gown,  and  a pair  of  felt  stockings,  she  will 
take  no  cold,  and  habit  will  soon  accustom  her  to  the  duty. 
She  will  be  afterwards  rewarded  by  the  child’s  sleeping 
through  the  night,  and  enjoying  the  health  and  cheerfulness 
which  such  rest  invariably  produces ; while,  on  the  contrary, 
a child  who  sleeps  interruptedly  will  always  be  restless  and 
fretful.” 

The  too  common  custom  of  feeding  infants  with 
pap,  or  other  inappropriate  articles  of  food,  very- 
soon  after  birth,  is  in  the  highest  degree  repre- 
hensible. It  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
physiological  condition  of  the  body,  and  the  high 
susceptibilities  and  sensibilities  of  infant  life, — 
indeed,  to  every  established  law  of  our  organi- 
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zation.  Therefore,  when  any  temporary  substitute 
for  the  mother’s  milk  is  absolutely  demanded, 
the  nurse  should  never  be  allowed  to  give  the 
child,  at  this  age,  any  thing  but  milk  and  water 
weakly  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  that  by  tea- 
spoonfuls  at  a time,  or  by  means  of  the  feeding 
bottle.  Even  gruel  is  unsuitable  to  the  tender 
irritable  stomach  of  an  infant  at  this  age,  and 
those  who  give  it,  or  any  preparation  of  bread, 
or  rusk,  run  the  risk  of  seriously  injuring  their 
tender  charge.*  The  laws  of  nature  clearly 
indicate  the  impropriety  of  this  practice ; the 
nourishment  provided  in  the  breast  of  the  mother 
being  almost  always  withheld  until  some  hours 
after  birth.  If  it  were  necessary  that  the  infant 
should  receive  any  other  nourishment  than  diluted 
milk  soon  after  birth,  is  it  not  highly  improbable 
that  the  appropriate  alimentary  fluid  should  be 
so  tardily  furnished  by  the  mother  ? The  all- 
wise Creator,  in  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence, 
has  constructed  the  whole  organic  machinery  of 
our  bodies,  and  He  nowhere  exhibits  such  an 
inconsistency  in  his  works,  as  to  establish  any 
physical  want  in  creatures,  without  the  appro- 

* “ After  the  secretion  of  the  mother’s  milk  is  fully  estab- 
lished and  furnished  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  infant  should 
be  nourished  exclusively  by  the  breast.  Not  even  the  mild 
and  simple  fluid  just  mentioned  (milk  and  water)  should  be 
allowed,  unless  some  special  reason  exist  for  the  use  of  addi- 
tional nourishment.” — Ebcrle  on  Children , p.  28. 
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priate  means  being  furnished  for  satisfying  it. 
Hence  we  legitimately  infer  that  any  aliment 
beyond  the  simple  composition  of  milk  and  water, 
is  not  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  child  soon 
afterbirth;  and  the  most  intelligent  medical  men 
agree  that,  as  a general  rule,  nothing  else  should 
be  given  until  the  mother  is  able  to  enter  upon 
the  delightful  employment  of  nourishing  the 
child  from  her  own  breast. 

When  the  nurse  violates  this  rule,  she  is  sure 
to  produce  irritation  and  disorder  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels  of  the  new  comer,  upon  which  acidity, 
flatulency,  colic,  green  and  griping  stools,  and 
other  distressing  and  dangerous  symptoms,  in- 
evitably supervene.  We  believe  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  griping,  flatulency,  looseness, 
and  vomiting,  which  so  frequently  harass  infants 
during  the  first  six  months  of  their  life,  are  solely 
the  results  of  indigestion,  brought  on  by  errors 
in  the  first  feeding  ;*  and  if  to  relieve  these  dis- 
tressing symptoms,  frequent  recourse  is  had  to 
mint  tea,  Godfrey’s  cordial,  Dalby’s  carminative, 
paregoric,  or  some  other  nostrum  of  this  kind, 
an  additional  source  of  stomachic  and  intestinal 


* “ Let  the  child’s  stomach  he  once  or  twice  filled,  during 
the  first  twenty-four  hours,  with  gruel,  or  any  of  the  ordinary 
preparations  employed  by  nurses  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
chances  will  probably  be  as  ten  to  one,  that  acidity,  vomiting, 
colic,  griping,  and  jaundice  will  supervene.” — Ebcrlc  on  the 
Physical  Education  of  Children , p.  27. 
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derangement  is  brought  into  operation.  Some- 
times the  screams  and  restlessness  of  the  infant 
occasioned  by  the  griping,  caused  by  improper 
food,  are  regarded  as  the  indications  of  hunger, 
when  more  food  being  given  to  appease  this 
imaginary  craving,  the  original  evil  is  increased 
and  perpetuated.  Thus  the  helpless  babe  has 
little  probability  of  escaping  from  the  tormenting 
officiousness  of  its  ignorant  nurse,  at  least  until 
a skilful  and  discerning  medical  practitioner  is 
called  in  to  set  these  awkward  matters  right.  A 
great  evil  resulting  from  this  pernicious  practice 
of  giving  infants  pap  of  any  sort  in  the  first  days 
of  their  life,  is  that  such  crude  articles  of  nourish- 
ment at  once  so  derange  and  impair  the  digestive 
functions,  that  when  the  secretion  of  the  mother’s 
milk  is  fully  established,  the  stomach  of  the  infant 
has  become  so  irritable  that  even  that  wholesome 
and  congenial  fluid  furnished  by  the  mother  is 
not  easily  digested,  and  the  child  continues  to  be 
harassed  for  some  time  with  acidity,  flatulence, 
and  griping. 

When  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the 
infant  cow’s  milk,  the  proportion  of  water  mixed 
with  it  should  be  less  after  the  first  ten  days, 
than  that  advised  at  page  126;  it  may  then  be 
mixed  with  the  milk  in  equal  proportions,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  months,  the  milk  may  preponde- 
rate in  quantity.  Greenish’s  Fluid  Extract  of 
Palma  Ghrisli  increases  the  flow  of  milk. 
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Recapitulation  op  Rules,  applicable  to  the 
Mother  and  Child  during  the  Month. 

1.  Immediately  slie  becomes  a mother,  the 
woman  should  observe  the  most  perfect  tranquil- 
lity, and  avoid  all  the  exciting-  causes  of  fever,  by 
not  indulging  in  improper  articles  of  diet,  by  not 
sitting  up  too  early  and  too  long — not  allowing 
the  room  to  be  too  hot.  The  curtains  must  not 
be  too  much  closed,  nor  too  much  company  seen. 

2.  Let  her  not  be  dissuaded  from  having  her 
child  put  to  the  breast  as  soon  as  she  is  able  to 
bear  the  fatigue;  and  let  her  not  delegate  to 
another  the  sacred  duty  of  nursing  her  own 
child,  unless  the  reasons  for  doing  so  are  insur- 
mountable. 

3.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a lying-in  woman, 
who  is  doing  well,  to  remain  in  bed  after  the 
sixth  day ; but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  she 
should  continue  in  the  horizontal  position  for  the 
first  fortnight ; and  in  the  third  week  the  recum- 
bent position  should  be  only  occasionally  departed 
from.  As  long  as  any  discharge  continues,  the 
recumbent  position  must  be  maintained. 

4.  The  half-recumbent,  half-sitting  posture  in 
bed,  is  not  to  be  allowed  on  any  account  during 
the  first  fortnight ; since  it  has  been  productive 
of  as  great  an  amount  of  mischief  as  indulging 
prematurely  in  an  upright  posture.  Not  only 
must  the  legs  be  kept  up,  but  the  trunk  of  the 
body  must  be  entirely  recumbent  during  the  first 
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fortnight,  and  very  nmcli  during  the  third  week 
also. 

5.  A bandage,  wide  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
length  of  the  abdomen,  is  to  be  applied  directly 
after  delivery,  and  it  should  be  worn,  gradually 
tightened,  day  after  day,  so  as  to  support  and 
comfort  the  patient,  until  she  is  permitted  to  move 
about,  when  a proper  belt  should  be  substituted 
for  it.  Dr.  Fitches  Patent  Abdominal  Supporter , 
66,  Berners-street,  Oxford-street,  is  recommended 
as  worthy  of  confidence. 

6.  As  soon  as  she  is  sufficiently  recovered,  let 
her  scrupulously  attend  to  the  dressing  and  un- 
dressing of  the  child,  and  let  her  not  permit  her 
child  to  be  fed  during  the  month,  under  any  pre- 
tence whatever,  so  long  as  she  can  supply  it  with 
sufficient  nourishment  herself.  As  a general  rule, 
the  child  should  never  be  fed  during  the  month ; 
the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  extremely  rare, 
and  when  an  exception  to  this  rule  exists,  the 
food  of  the  child  should  consist  only  of  milk, 
water,  and  sugar,  and  when  fed  it  should  have 
only  small  quantities  at  a time. 

7.  The  dress  of  the  child  should  always  be 
made  subservient  to  comfort,  not  to  appearances ; 
and  it  should  consist  in  part  of  flannel,  especially 
in  cold  or  chilly  weather ; and  the  child’s  diapers 
should  be  changed  so  often  as  they  become  soiled. 
The  re-application  of  a diaper  after  it  has  been 
dried,  without  washing,  should  be  prohibited. 

8.  The  belly-band  is  an  important  part  of  the 
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child’s  dress ; it  should  always  be  made  of  flannel, 
and  should  always  be  cut  bias.  Particular  care 
should  be  taken  to  apply  it  properly,  as  too  tight 
an  application  might  produce  the  evils  it  is  in- 
tended to  prevent,  such  as  rupture,  &c. 

9.  In  dressing  the  child,  two  or  three  pins  will 
suffice,  if  the  clothes  are  properly  arranged.  In- 
deed, we  believe  them  to  be  altogether  unneces- 
sary, and  many  wise  mothers  have  their  infants’ 
clothes  so  made  as  not  to  require  the  use  of  a 
single  pin. 

10.  The  mother  will  find  that  such  diet  as  she 

\ 

knows  by  experience  to  agree  with  her,  will 
seldom  or  never  disagree  with  the  child;  but 
when  she  experiences  any  inconvenience  from  the 
use  of  any  article  of  food,  she  should  not  hesitate 
a moment  to  abandon  it,  for  if  it  disagrees  with 
her,  it  will  be  sure  to  do  so  with  the  child. 

1 1 . When  a failure  is  experienced  in  the  quan- 
tity of  her  milk,  no  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to 
increase  it  by  highly  seasoned  food,  and  large 
quantities  of  porter  or  other  stimulating  drinks. 
She  should  take  milk  herself,  and  use  the  other 
mild  liquors  already  recommended. 

12.  Give  the  breast  within  six  hours  after  birth 
at  the  longest. 

13.  Foment  the  breasts  with  warm  water,  or 
apply  a warm  bran  poultice,  if  the  milk  does  not 
flow ; and  avoid  rubbing  the  breasts  with  spirits. 
If  there  is  too  much  milk,  drink  little,  and  take 
aperient  medicine. 
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14.  As  a nurse,  wear  easy  dresses  about  the 
bosom  and. chest ; and  keep  down  the  tendency 
of  the  abdomen  to  enlarge  by  exercise. 

15.  If  the  nipple  is  small  or  turned  in,  have  it 
drawn  by  an  older  or  stronger  infant,  not  by 
artificial  means ; but  let  the  new-born  child  have 
the  first  milk. 

16.  When  nursing,  live  on  nutritious  but  not 
heavy  strong  diet.  A full  habit  requires  less 
nourishment  than  a delicate  constitution.  Stimu- 
lating liquors  are  to  be  avoided.  Simple  diluents, 
such  as  milk,  barley-water,  cocoa  and  tea,  are 
quite  enough  as  a common  beverage  for  most 
mothers. 

17.  The  mother’s  milk  is  the  best  food  for  the 
new-born  infant  for  the  first  four  or  five  months ; 
and  an  infant  from  three  to  four  months  old 
requires  to  be  suckled  once  in  about  every  four 
hours. 

18.  During  the  month,  the  best  temporary 
substitute  for  the  breast,  is  ass’s  or  diluted  cow’s 
milk,  but  on  no  account  should  farinaceous  food 
be  given  at  this  early  period ; and  even  diluted 
cow’s  milk  ought  never  to  be  given  but  from 
absolute  necessity.  The  milk  ought  to  be  new — it 
should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  long.  In  large 
cities  it  is  always  of  bad  quality,  and  will  com- 
monly disagree  with  the  infant. 

19.  After  six  months  an  approach  may  be  made 
to  a more  solid  diet ; but  give  no  stimulants, 
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carraway  seeds,  carminatives,  &c.,  as  they  are 
most  pernicious. 

20.  Apply  a flannel  bandage  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  in  bowel  complaints.  A warm  bath  is 
exceedingly  soothing  and  proper  in  any  irritation, 
whether  general  or  local.  Indeed,  during  the 
first  month  or  two,  a warm  bath  at  98  degrees  at 
first,  and  afterwards  at  96  or  94  degrees,  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  child  every  day;  it  being 
afterwards  carefully  and  gently  rubbed  for  a few 
minutes  in  a new  flannel  receiver. 

21.  Eaise  up  the  child  after  feeding ; and  avoid 
rough  jolting  and  patting  on  the  back. 

22.  Give  as  little  medicine  to  a child  as  pos- 
sible, and  always  by  medical  advice.  Never  give 
calomel,  nor  Darby’s  Carminative,  nor  Godfrey’s 
Cordial,  nor  syrup  of  poppies,  laudanum,  or  any 
other  preparation  of  opium.  No  nurse  who  takes 
laudanum  herself  should  be  kept  an  hour  in  the 
house,  after  this  practice  is  discovered. 

23.  Never  overfeed,  be  sure  of  that ; and  never 
stop  crying  by  feeding. 

24.  Train  an  infant  to  regularity  in  all  its 
wants.  It  is  as  capable  of  such  training  as  older 
children. 

25.  If  the  infant  is  much  troubled  with  wind, 
give  3 or  4 drops  of  Sal  Volatile,  in  a tea-spoonful 
of  water. 

26.  If  the  mother’s  supply  of  milk  is  too  small, 
let  her  take  Greenish’s  Fluid  Extract  of  Palma 
Ghristi. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Of  the  Nursery. 

The  nursery  ought  to  be  dry,  airy,  light  and  cheerful — Should 
have  a southern  aspect — Children  should  rise  early  and  sleep 
in  separate  beds — The  use  of  the  cradle — A moderate  uniform 
temperature  desirable — Cooking  in  the  nursery  to  be  for- 
bidden—Pure  air  a sedative  and  tonic  of  the  highest  im- 
portance— Proofs  and  illustrations — Perfectly  dry  soil  of 
great  importance. 

The  part  of  the  liouse  selected  for  tlie  important 
office  of  a nursery  is  too  often  a very  exception- 
able part  of  the  building,  being  one,  perhaps,  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  because  it  is  the  only  one 
that  can  be  spared,  without  sufficient  attention 
being  paid  to  its  fitness  for  the  purpose  to  which 
it  is  assigned.  But  when  the  circumstances  of 
parties  are  equal  to  the  expense,  the  nursery 
should  have  every  advantage  which  space  and 
location  can  give  it.  It  should  be  spacious,  with 
a high  ceiling,  and  perfectly  dry ; not  on  a ground 
floor,  nor  too  much  shaded  by  trees,  or  exposed 
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to  the  operation  of  any  other  cause  that  may 
render  it  damp.  The  windows  should  be  tight, 
and  the  floor  made  of  wood  that  will  quickly  diy 
after  being  scoured.  It  ought  to  be  so  situated 
that  the  door  should  not  open  immediately  on  a 
staircase,  or  if  this  is  unavoidable,  the  head  of 
the  stairs  should  be  secured  by  lattice  half-doors, 
and  these  so  constructed  that  the  rails  should 
be  placed  perpendicularly,  to  prevent  the  child 
climbing  upon  them. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  windows  should  have 
crossbars  placed  before  them,  five  inches  distant 
from  each  other,  that  they  may  be  opened  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilation,  without  apprehension  of 
danger  and  accident  to  the  child.  Shutters  are 
necessary  that  the  room  may  be  darkened  when 
an  abstraction  of  light  is  required;  and  the 
window  curtains  ought  not  to  be  of  a glaring 
colour,  lest  the  light  being  increased  thereby, 
they  should  prove  injurious  to  the  eyes  of  young 
children. 

Some  persons  object  to  the  use  of  carpets  in  a 
nursery,  and  there  are  several  reasonable  objec- 
tions to  them ; but  they  possess  this  great  advan- 
tage, which  seems  to  us  to  overbalance  all  that 
may  be  said  against  them,  namely,  they  protect 
the  heads  and  limbs  of  children  when  they  fall. 
The  material  of  which  the  carpet  is  made,  being 
elastic,  operates  materially,  should  the  child  fall, 
to  break  the  force  of  the  blow  upon  its  head  or 
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limbs ; so  much  so,  that  it  is  a practical  fact,  well 
known  to  surgeons,  that  a great  difference  usually 
obtains  between  the  fall  of  a child  upon  a naked 
floor  and  a fall  upon  a carpet.  We  do  not  recom- 
mend carpets  in  hot  weather,  and  since  children 
ought  to  be  but  little  confined  to  the  nursery  in 
the  summer,  they  will  at  that  season  be  less  called 
for  as  a protection  against  the  hard  floor. 

If  possible,  the  nursery  should  have  a southern 
aspect,  or  one  that  is  as  nearly  southern  as  may 
be.  It  ought  to  command  a pleasant  prospect 
without,  and  be  light  and  cheerful  within.  The 
light  of  the  sun  exerts  a powerful  influence  upon 
the  health  and  strength  of  children,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  house  is  therefore  a matter  demand- 
ing great  attention.  Experiments  have  been  in- 
stituted with  great  care  and  acuteness  by  many 
philosophers  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  light 
upon  the  development  of  animals,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  those  who  naturally  change  their  forms 
are  prevented  doing  so  by  withdrawing  the  light, 
and  it  is  a well  known  practical  fact  that  children 
deprived  of  the  active  stimulus  of  the  light  and 
air  of  heaven,  grow  up  pale,  sickly  and  deformed. 

The  importance  of  light  to  the  animal  world  is 
unquestionably  great ; it  is  a necessary  condition 
of  vital  action,  requisite  to  perfect  nutrition, 
growth  and  health.  The  healthy  development  of 
the  human  body,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  recovery 
from  disease,  are  evidently  influenced  by  the 
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amount  of  light  to  which  it  is  exposed ; and 
numerous  facts  might  be  collected  from  different 
sources,  in  proof  of  this  influence.  Thus  in  one 
of  the  London  hospitals,  with  a long  range  of 
frontage  looking  due  north  and  south,  it  has  been 
observed  that  residence  in  the  south  wards  is 
much  more  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  patients, 
than  in  those  of  the  north  side  of  the  building. 
And  it  has  been  stated  by  Sir  A.  Wylie — long  at 
the  head  of  the  Medical  Staff  in  the  Russian 
Army — that  the  cases  of  disease  on  the  dark  side 
of  an  extensive  barrack  at  St.  Petersburgh,  have 
been  uniformly,  for  many  years,  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  one,  to  those  on  the  side  exposed  to 
strong'  light. 

Dr.  Edwards’s  experiments  also  prove  in  a 
striking  manner  the  influence  of  light  on  animal 
development.  He  has  shown  that  if  tadpoles  be 
nourished  with  proper  food,  and  be  exposed  to 
the  constantly-renewed  contact  of  water,  (so  that 
their  respiration  may  be  freely  carried  on,  whilst 
they  remain  in  their  fish-like  condition,)  while 
they  are  entirely  deprived  of  light,  their  growth 
continues,  but  their  metamorphosis  into  the  con- 
dition of  air-breathing  animals  is  arrested,  and 
they  remain  in  the  condition  of  large  tadpoles. 

A nursery  should  have  as  small  a portion  of 
furniture  in  it  as  convenience  may  permit,  in 
order  that  children  may  have  the  freest  possible 
space  to  move  about  in.  Both  children  and  nurse 
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sliould  sleep  on  mattresses,  Avinter  and  summer. 
Feather  beds  are  highly  objectionable,  because 
they  are  too  warm  for  the  purposes  of  the  best 
health,  particularly  in  children,  accumulating  so 
much  heat  as  unduly  to  stimulate  the  whole  of 
the  skin,  whereby  they  are  apt  to  give  rise  to 
debilitating  perspiration.  The  effluvia  and  dust 
arising  from  feathers  also  render  them  extremely 
objectionable,  particularly  in  warm  weather  and 
to  children  of  weak  lungs. 

When  practicable,  children  should  always  sleep 
in  separate  beds,  and  the  beds  should  be  large, 
that  they  might  not  be  cramped.  They  should 
never  have  more  bed-clothes  spread  over  them 
than  is  necessary  to  supply  a proper  degree  of 
warmth,  and  therefore  they  will  require  very 
little  covering  in  summer.  I very  much  dis- 
approve of  curtains  attached  to  the  bedsteads  of 
children ; they  are,  at  the  least,  unnecessary, 
and  when  they  are  not  put  up  there  can  be  no 
temptation  to  their  hurtful  employment.  Cur- 
tains, closely  drawn  round  a child’s  bed,  are 
nothing  less  than  the  use  of  a direct  means  of 
vitiating  the  atmosphere,  and  deranging  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  child. 

Children  ought  to  be  habituated  to  rise  early. 
This  is  a matter  of  vast  importance,  and  if  great 
regularity  be  observed  in  it,  the  habit  of  rising 
early  will  be  formed  in  the  nursery.  Of  course, 
some  children  require  more  sleep  than  others, 
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the  waste  or  decomposition  of  the  tissues  being 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  muscu- 
lar force  is  exerted.  Those  who  take  a great 
deal  of  exercise  will  need  more  sleep  than  those 
who  take  little,  consequently  the  former  should 
not  be  confined  to  precisely  the  same  number  of 
hours  as  the  latter. 

All  children  should  retire  at  a regular  and 
sufficiently  early  hour  to  insure  their  getting  up 
early,  for  beyond  a certain  time  sleep  is  inju- 
rious. Children  are  disposed  to  be  early  risers, 
because  their  sleep  is  sound  throughout  the 
night,  and  at  the  same  time  refreshing,  and  this 
disposition  should  be  cultivated  by  putting  them 
sufficiently  early  to  bed ; and  after  they  are 
there,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  keep  each 
other  awake  by  playing.  For  the  same  reason, 
no  noisy  employment  should  be  permitted  in  the 
night  nursery,  that  the  children  may  not  be 
disturbed.  It  is  always  best  not  to  allow  lights 
in  their  rooms.  The  mother  should  commence 
by  accustoming  her  children  to  go  to  sleep  in  the 
dark,  so  as  thereby  to  prevent  any  apprehension 
from  being  left  without  a light. 

When  they  awake  'in  the  morning,  however 
early  this  may  be  after  five  o’clock,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  get  up  and  be  dressed,  for  if  this 
be  prevented,  and  they  are  forced  to  lie  longer 
than  is  pleasant  to  themselves,  they  will  become 
fretful  and  dissatisfied,  and  again  fall  to  sleep, 
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botli  of  wliicli  circumstances  sliould  be  strictly 
avoided;  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  child  is  injured,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  habit  of  lying  too  long  is  generated. 
After  they  have  risen  from  their  beds,  they 
should  be  dressed  quickly,  carefully  washed  and 
combed,  and  then  be  permitted  to  inhale  the 
fresh  air,  either  within  doors  or  without,  with  as 
much  freedom  as  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  nurse  deems  safe.  We  are  much  in  favour 
of  children  inhaling  the  fresh  air  of  the  early 
morning  out  of  doors  before  breakfast,  whenever 
the  weather  and  the  circumstances  of  the  parents 
will  permit.  A long  time  need  not  be  occupied 
in  this,  half  an  hour  being  usually  sufficient. 
The  children  then  go  to  their  breakfast,  so  that 
the  stomach  need  not  suffer  either  from  too  long 
fasting,  or  from  the  indulgence  of  too  large  an 
appetite,  excited  by  a long  abstinence. 

Bad  habits  ought  not  to  be  allowed  during 
the  period  set  aside  for  sleep,  such  as  drinking 
water  several  times  in  the  night,  or  rising  too 
often  to  discharge  the  contents  of  the  bladder. 
An  excessive  indulgence  in  drinking  water 
creates  an  artificial  thirst ; and  by  the  second 
kind  of  practice  just  mentioned,  the  bladder 
acquires  a preternatural  degree  of  irritability, 
very  often  terminating  in  the  disgusting  and 
inconvenient  habit  of  wetting  the  bed. 

Many  objections  have  been  urged  against  the 
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use  of  the  cradle,  but  we  are  advocates  for  its 
employment,  it  being  understood  that  we  forbid 
all  violent  motions  of  it,  the  rocking  allowed  being 
only  a very  gentle  soothing  motion.  When  used 
in  this  manner  it  is  never  injurious,  but  as  a 
mode  of  exercising  and  soothing  the  infant  pos- 
sesses several  advantages.  It  can  be  placed  in 
any  situation  of  the  room  without  disturbing 
the  child,  for  the  advantage  either  of  warmth  or 
coolness,  for  light,  darkness,  or  air : and  it  like- 
wise supplies  a gentle  and  certain  soothing  or 
anodyne  influence,  amusing  the  child  by  its 
motion  when  awake,  and  lulling  it  when  dis- 
posed to  sleep.  Its  motion  should  be  made  use 
of  as  an  efficient  means  to  procure  rest,  and 
therefore  it  should  not  be  SO'  constantly  had 
recourse  to  as  to  make  it  likely  to  lose  its 
effects,  nor  should  its  influence  ever  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  procure  more  than  the  necessary 
degree  of  sleep,  as  that  would  be  injurious  to 
the  child.  The  cradle  is  not  necessary  to 
children  beyond  the  first  year,  as  the  exercise 
they  are  then  capable  of  taking  disposes  them 
to  sleep  soundly  without  its  agency. 

Those  physicians  who  think  that  “ rocking 
must  be  utterly  disallowed,”  are  of  opinion  that 
“ sleep  here  ensues  because  the  motion  promotes 
a congestive  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain, 
inducing  a degree  of  vertigo.”  This  reason 
appears  to  me  to  be  wholly  hypothetical.  I 
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quite  agree  with.  Dr.  Maunsell,  who  says,  “as 
to  the  injury  likely  to  be  inflicted  on  the  cere- 
bral system,  by  rocking,  we  have  not  the  shadow 
of  a proof  that  such  a species  of  motion  is  ever 
injurious  to  the  brain,  either  of  infants  or  adults  ; 
if  it  were  so,  how  would  the  sensorium  of  the 
infant  escape  the  effects  of  the  thousand  shocks 
to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  that  too  in  an  in- 
verted position,  before  birth ; or,  among  adults, 
what  sort  of  brains  would  the  veteran  sailor 
possess  ?”* 

An  open  fire  of  wood  or  coal,  protected  bv  a 
substantial  fender  of  wire,  is  always  the  best 
method  of  warming  the  nursery,  the  draught  of 
an  open  chimney  contributing  materially  to. 
secure  the  purity  of  the  air  of  the  room.  No 
great  efforts  should  be  used  to  preserve  a uni- 
form temperature  throughout  every  part  of  the 
room,  because  that  cannot  be  done  without 
making  it  too  hot  and  close.  Arnottfs  stoves 
are  very  commonly  used  in  dwelling  houses,  but 
I am  no  friend  to  them.  Very  high  expectations 
were  formed  of  them  when  first  introduced  to 
public  notice,  but  those  expectations  have  not 
been  realized,  and  I advise  them  never  to  be 
used  in  the  nursery,  or  in  any  sitting  room.  In 
the  use  of  a stove,  the  temperature  of  the  room 
is  almost  always  raised  too  high,  the  air  is  ren- 
dered too  dry  by  a destruction  of  its  moisture, 

* Dr.  Maimsell  on  Children’s  Diseases,  p.  G4. 
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and  is,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  impure  by  a 
multitude  of  little  particles  that  are  constantly 
floating  in  it.  Besides,  there  is  always  a temp- 
tation to  do  some  little  kind  of  cooking  upon  or 
in  the  stove,  to  the  annoyance  of  others,  and  to 
the  injury  of  the  health  of  the  children.  Not 
only  so,  but  there  is  likewise  the  risk  of  scalding 
them  by  heating  water  on  the  stove,  and  in- 
stances of  scalding  of  very  serious  consequence 
have  arisen  from  this  cause. 

Every  kind  of  operation  should  be  prohibited 
in  the  nursery  which  is  likely  to  vitiate  the  air 
of  the  room  or  to  impair  its  cleanliness.  No 
cooking,  washing,  or  any  other  household  opera- 
tions, should  be  allowed  to  be  carried  on  there. 
If  these  operations  are  permitted,  a great  deal  of 
dust,  smoke,  and  dirt  being  inseparable  from 
them,  children  will  be  either  in  danger  of  illness 
from  such  exposure,  or  indisposition  to  which 
they  may  be  exposed  from  other  causes,  will 
probably  be  thereby  increased  and  fully  deve- 
loped. The  dangers  surrounding  the  infant  state 
are  numerous  and  formidable,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  parent  to  make  such  arrangements  as 
wflll  not  add  to  their  number  or  power.  If 
cooking  be  permitted  in  the  nursery,  washing 
the  floor  will  be  more  frequently  required,  and  a 
greater  degree  of  dampness  and  draught  will 
necessarily  follow. 

It  is  of  importance  that  a moderate  uniform 
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temperature  should  be  maintained  in  the  winter, 
and  for  this  purpose  a thermometer  should  be 
the  accompaniment  of  every  well-regulated  nur- 
sery ; and  the  temperature  should  seldom  exceed 
sixty  degrees,  excepting  during  the  first  month  or 
six  weeks,  and  in  very  cold  weather.  Of  course, 
the  nursery  must  be  kept  comfortably  warm 
during  the  first  few  weeks,  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  birth  of  the  child,  when  the  ordinary 
temperature  may  be  sixty-five  or  six  degrees, 
but  even  then  excessive  heat  and  closeness  must 
be  guarded  against.  The  thermometer  should, 
of  course,  be  placed  remote  from  the  fire,  on  one 
side,  so  as  not  to  face  it,  and  it  should  be  fixed 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  children,  lest  it  be 
destroyed.  Since  the  excessive  heat  of  some 
nurseries  has  occasioned  a great  mortality,  espe- 
cially amongst  very  young  children,  it  should  be 
very  carefully  avoided,  because  too  high  a tem- 
perature over- stimulates  the  general  frame,  re- 
laxes the  skin,  makes  the  children  liable  to 
exhausting  perspiration,  and  renders  them  ex- 
tremely susceptible  of  cold.*  When  a night 
light  is  used  it  should  always  be  set  in  the 


* “ Children  who  are  accustomed  to  immoderately-warmed 
rooms  are  seldom  entirely  free  from  coughs  and  colds  during 
cold  and  humid  weather,  for  as  they  cannot  he  always  con- 
fined to  their  apartments  they  are  unavoidably  at  times 
exposed  to  the  impressions  of  cold  air.  As  the  continued 
influence  of  atmospheric  heat  has  a very  decided  tendency  to 
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chimney  place,  that  the  smoke  may  be  carried 

off. 

There  are  many  provisions  of  a nursery  requisite 
for  the  amusement,  instruction,  and  exercise  of 
children,  which  we  must  not  wholly  overlook,  the 
principal  of  which  are  a backgammon  table  with 
men,  but  without  dice ; the  battledore  and  shuttle- 
cock ; slates  and  pencils ; dissected  maps  and 
Chinese  puzzles ; a set  of  nine  pins,  and  a rocking 
horse.  A number  of  other  sources  of  amusement 
and  exercise  may  be  mentioned,  but  they  are  now 
so  well  known  to  parents  of  intelligence  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them.  I consider 
the  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  the  rocking  horse, 
and  the  nine  pins,  to  be  extremely  useful  assis- 
tants in  exercising  and  giving  vigour  to  the  body, 
and  they  should  always  be  very  much  used,  more 
especially  when  the  weather  prevents  the  children 
exercising  in  the  open  air.  The  vast  importance 
of  these  kinds  of  exercises  to  children  in  both 
preventing  and  curing  disease,  is  strikingly 
proved  by  their  great  power  in  St.  Vitus’s  dance, 
and  other  nervous  complaints,  of  which  interest- 
ing illustrations  will  be  found  under  the  head  of 
St.  Vitus’s  Dance. 

increase  the  irritability  of  the  system,  rendering  it  morbidly 
susceptible  of  the  impressions  of  irritating  causes,  the  practice 
of  keeping  the  air  of  nurseries  very  warm  is  particularly  detri- 
mental to  children  during  the  period  of  dentition.” — Eberlc 
on  Children's  Diseases,  p.  57. 
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Sharp-edged  and  pointed  instruments  as  play- 
things for  children  are  decidedly  objectionable, 
and  should  never  be  allowed.  Children  old  enough 
are  very  fond  of  getting  such  sticks  for  play- 
things, and  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  put 
one  end  of  such  a stick  into  the  mouth,  and  run 
with  it  when  in  this  situation,  at  the  great  risk 
of  doing  mischief  to  the  mouth  and  throat  in 
case  of  a fall.  Children  have  lost  their  eyes  from 
playing  with  these  pointed  instruments,  and  even 
lock-jaw  and  death  have  ensued  upon  an  injury 
thus  inflicted. 

Animals  must  not  be  left  with  young  children 
when  alone,  for  both  dogs  and  cats  may  be  pro- 
voked to  do  mischief  if  teased  or  rudely  assailed. 

A nursery  should  not  only  be  large  and  well 
ventilated,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  too 
much  noise.  Still  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep  it 
extremely  silent  during  the  sleep  of  the  child, 
after  it  has  grown  strong  and  attained  the  age  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  months ; because  an  excessive 
regard  to  such  a nicety  has  been  found  to  be 
injurious  to  children,  by  rendering  them  so  very 
sensible  to  noise  during  sleep,  as  to  be  roused  by 
even  a light  tread  on  the  floor,  and  as  to  render 
louder  noises  extremely  painful  to  them,  and  even 
alarming  in  their  consequences.  Children,  there- 
fore, should  be  habituated  to  fall  asleep  in  rooms 
not  overwatched  by  mothers  who  are  too  anxious 
and  careful. 
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Most  intelligent  thoughtful  parents  are  awake 
to  the  necessity  of  free  ventilation,  in  order  to 
secure  the  health  and  full  growth  of  children. 
Still  we  sometimes  meet  with  people,  even  in  the 
better  classes  of  society,  who  practically  forget 
this  fact  to  a strange  and  injurious  extent.  The 
influence  of  the  air  we  breathe  never  ceases  for 
a single  moment  of  our  lives,  and  the  constant 
supply  of  pure  air  is  one  of  the  most  important 
circumstances  influencing  health  and  strength 
during  the  growth  of  the  body.  A nursery 
ought  therefore  to  be  both  easily  and  always  well 
ventilated — 

“ Winds  from  all  quarters  agitate  the  air, 

And  fit  the  limpid  element  for  use, 

Else  noxious.” 

Pure  air  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  sedatives 
and  tonics  we  possess ; hence  it  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence to  meet  amongst  country  children,  living  in 
an  open  salubrious  air,  with  that  morbid,  nervous 
excitability  which  afflicts  so  many  of  the  children 
of  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of  society,  who 
are  brought  up  closely  in  warm  rooms.  Conse- 
quently, pure  air  is  of  inestimable  value  as  a 
means  of  diminishing  the  irritability  attendant  on 
teething  and  other  disorders  of  infancy.  It  exerts 
a powerful  influence  in  diminishing  mortality 
amongst  children,  of  which  our  statistical  returns, 
exhibiting  the  relative  mortality  in  cities  and 
country  places,  afford  decisive  although  most 
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painful  proof.  Infant  mortality  in  cities  is  attri- 
buted by  professional  men  mainly  to  tlie  influence 
of  impure  air.  Never  was  there  a truer  saying 
than  that — “ a wa/rm  nursery  fills  a cold  church- 
yard.” It  does  so,  because  the  heated  or  vitiated 
air  of  such  a nursery  prevents  the  full  expansion 
of  the  lungs,  and  the  vital  changes  in  the  blood ; 
it  renders  impossible  a perfect  digestion;  and 
being  incompatible  with  sufficient  exercise,  it 
enfeebles  the  whole  frame,  laying  the  child  open 
an  easy  prey  to  the  accession  of  some  insidious 
and,  perhaps,  dangerous  disease. 

Numerous  facts  proving  the  powerful  influence 
of  a vitiated  atmosphere,  in  producing  disease 
and  death  in  children,  might  with  the  greatest 
ease  be  brought  forward.  The  disastrous  results 
of  grouping  them  together  in  bed-rooms  was 
fearfully  manifested  at  Tooting,  in  1848,  when 
hundreds  of  children  were  suddenly  seized  with 
alarming  illness,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
died  of  diarrhoea  and  cholera.  Their  beds  were 
closely  packed  together,  and  the  fire-place  boarded 
up,  preventing  all  free  ventilation,  so  that  it  was 
evident  to  every  intelligent  visitor  that  the  air 
of  their  dormitories  was  loaded  with  the  most 
offensive,  impure,  and  destructive  effluvia.  Some 
years  since  the  paupers’  school  room  at  Norwood, 
in  Surrey,  was  for  a considerable  period  visited 
by  sickness  and  disease,  which  was  found,  on 
the  closest  investigation  being  instituted,  to  be 
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mainly,  if  not  altogether,  owing  to  the  insufficient 
ventilation  of  the  school  room  and  dormitories. 
The  requisite  change  having  been  made,  the 
existing  diseases  were  immediately  and  largely 
diminished. 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  century, 
it  was  the  regular  practice  of  the  parish  officers 
of  London  and  Westminster  to  rear  their  infant 
poor  in  the  work-houses  in  the  Metropolis,  which 
was  attended  with  a frightful  mortality ; but  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  at  length  passed,  obliging 
those  officers  to  send  their  infant  poor  to  be 
nursed  in  the  country,  at  proper  distances  from 
Town  • and  the  result  proves  in  the  most  striking 
manner  possible  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
disease  and  death  among  the  infant  poor  living, 
or  rather  dying,  in  the  close  vitiated  atmosphere 
of  the  Metropolis,  and  those  reared  in  the  country. 
Of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  infants,  the 
average  annual  number  at  that  time  admitted  into 
the  work -houses  of  London  and  Westminster, 
two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  died ; 
whereas,  since  the  measure  was  adopted  of  send- 
ing them  into  the  country,  only  four  hundred  and 
fifty  out  of  the  whole  number  have  died,  and  the 
greater  part  of  these  deaths  have  usually  occurred 
during  the  three  weeks  the  children  were  kept  in 
the  work-house. 

Scrofula  is  a dreadful  scourge  among  children 
who  do  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  pure  air. 
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Baudelocque,  an  able  French  writer,  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  insist  that  impure  air  is  “ the  true 
cause,  the  only  cause,  perhaps,  of  scrofulous 
disease : wherever  we  find  scrofula,  that  cause 
exists ; where  it  exists,  we  find  scrofula ; and 
where  it  is  absent,  scrofula  is  not  known.”  This 
last  is  an  overstrained  assertion,  for  certainly 
scrofula  is  sometimes  found  under  the  enjoyment 
of  the  freest  and  purest  air ; but  the  extremely 
deteriorating  agency  of  an  impure  atmosphere  is, 
nevertheless,  admitted  by  all  experienced  medical 
men.* 

“ Vitiated  air  and  bad  food,”  Dr.  Combe  justly 
remarks,  “ are  the  two . grand  sources  of  that 
hydra-headed  scourge  of  infancy  and  youth  in  this 
country — scrofulous  disease  ; and  either  of  them, 
in  a concentrated  state,  is  sufficient  to  produce  it 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  other ; but  when 
both  are  combined,  as  they  often  are  among  the 

* Some  years  since  scrofula  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent 
in  the  Dublin  House  of  Industry,  and  Mr.  Bichard  Carmichael, 
a well  known  surgeon  in  Dublin,  adduced  the  strongest  evi- 
dence in  support  of  his  opinion,  that  the  great  impurity  of  the 
air  in  that  institution  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  cause  of 
the  prevalence  of  that  disease  there.  In  one  ward,  measuring 
sixty  feet  by  eighteen,  and  of  very  moderate  height,  there 
were  thirty-eight  beds,  each  containing  three  children,  or  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  children  in  all.  When  the  door  was 
opened  in  the  morning,  the  matron  found  the  air  insupport- 
able, and  during  the  day  the  children  were  either  in  the  same 
ward,  or  crowded  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds  in  a 
school-room. 
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poor  in  onr  larger  towns,  then  scrofula  in  its 
worst  form  is  the  result.”  Accordingly,  we  can 
produce  scrofula  in  the  lower  animals  at  will, 
simply  by  confining  them  in  a vitiated  atmosphere, 
and  restricting  them  to  an  impoverished  diet, 
in  one  or  other  of  its  numerous  forms,  this  is 
acknowledged  to  be  in  our  country,  perhaps,  the 
most  prevalent  and  fatal  disease  which  afflicts  the 
earlier  years  of  life.  It  is  the  most  usual  cause 
of  defective  nutrition,  glandular  obstructions, 
affections  of  the  joints,  and  other  morbid  con- 
ditions which  either  give  rise  to,  or  greatly 
aggravate  the  danger  of  many  other  diseases, 
such  as  consumption,  measles,  hooping-cough, 
fever,  teething,  and  convulsions ; and  in  this  way 
it  proves  fearfully  destructive  of  human  life.  So 
powerful  is  the  continued  breathing  of  a cold, 
damp,  and  vitiated  atmosphere  in  depraving  the 
blood  and  producing  scrofula,  that  where  such  a 
cause  is  allowed  to  operate,  the  most  promising 
combinations  of  other  conditions  will  often  prove 
insufficient  to  ward  off  the  evil. 

Hie  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Combe  on  the 
present  subject  are  very  judicious,  and  I can  fully 
confirm  the  facts  he  adduces,  from  the  records  of 
my  own  experience : 

“ Those  whose  attention  has  never  been  specially 
directed  to  the  subject,  can  have  no  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  cause  of  bad  health  in  the 
young,  is  left  in  operation  among  even  the  middle 
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classes  of  society,  and  much  more  from  ignorance 
than  any  unavoidable  necessity.  I have  seen 
many  examples  of  this,  but  the  most  striking 
which  I have  met  with  was  in  a very  large  family, 
in  which  scrofula  prevailed  with  an  intensity 
almost  exactly  proportioned  to  the  degree  of 
vitiation  of  the  air  in  which  its  several  members 
lived.  The  first-born  children  escaped  altogether, 
because  in  their  day  the  nursery  and  bed-rooms 
were  of  course  least  crowded,  and  it  was  easier 
to  have  the  occupants  much  in  the  open  air ; but 
afterwards,  when  five  or  six  young  people  and 
the  nursery-maids  lived  and  slept  in  one  room  of 
very  moderate  dimensions,  in  which  cooking  and 
washing  were  carried  on,  and  two  more  in  a 
small  ill-aired  bed-closet  adjoining,  every  one  of 
them  suffered  severely  from  the  disease.  The 
bad  air  not  being  suspected  to  have  any  share  in 
the  result,  no  attempt  was  made  to  improve  it 
by  adequate  ventilation,  even  during  the  day; 
and,  in  consequence,  all  the  medical  treatment 
and  means  resorted  to  served  only  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  scrofula,  but  without  being  able 
to  cure  it.  In  this  way,  the  younger  members  of 
the  family  suffered  under  it  for  several  years, 
and  in  a large  proportion  of  them  it  was  either 
directly  or  indirectly  the  cause  of  death.  If  one 
half  of  the  expense  incurred  for  medical  atten- 
dance and  sea-bathing  had  been  devoted  from 
the  first  to  removing  the  original  cause,  and  pro- 
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curing  a permanent  supply  of  fresh  air,  a vast 
amount  of  anxiety  and  suffering  miglit  have  been 
saved  to  all,  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  fond 
parents,  who  could  only  mourn  over  a fatality 
which  they  never  imagined  it  possible  to  pre- 
vent/’* 

Wherever  the  parents  have  the  means  of  choos- 
ing their  own  residence,  the  soil  on  which  the 
house  stands,  and  that  surrounding  it,  is  a matter 
of  no  small  importance,  because  the  nature  of  the 
the  soil  and  surface  of  a district  influences  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  in  a variety  of  ways. 
The  physical  and  chemical  qualities  of  the  soil 
itself,  especially  in  relation  to  their  influence  on 
temperature,  and  to  the  retention  of  moisture,  are 
of  great  moment  in  this  point  of  view ; and  it  has 
long  been  a familiar  fact,  that  the  temperature  is 
higher  in  districts  covered  with  sand,  than  in 
those  of  which  the  surface  consists  of  clay  or 
other  compact  soils. 

Some  soils  are,  cceteris  paribus,  much  more 
heated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  than  others ; and 
of  different  soils  brought  to  the  same  degree  of 
heat,  some  cool  much  faster  than  others.  In 
general,  soils  that  consist  of  a stiff,  white  clay, 
are  heated  with  difficulty,  and,  being  usually  very 
moist,  they  retain  their  heat  only  for  a short  time. 
Chalks  are  similar  to  these  in  being  heated,  but, 
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being*  drier,  they  retain  their  heat  longer.  A 
black  soil,  containing  much  soft  vegetable  matter, 
is  most  readily  heated  by  the  sun  and  air ; and 
the  coloured  soils,  and  those  containing-  much 
carbonaceous  and  ferruginous  matter,  exposed 
under  parallel  circumstances  to  the  sun,  acquire 
a much  higher  temperature  than  pale  coloured 
soils. 

When  soils  are  perfectly  dry,  those  which  are 
most  readily  heated  by  the  solar  rays,  likewise 
cool  most  rapidly ; but  the  darkest  coloured  dry 
soil,  which  contains  abundance  of  animal  or  vege- 
table matter — substances  most  conducive  to  the 
diminution  of  temperature — when  heated  to  the 
same  degree,  provided  that  degree  be  within  the 
common  limits  of  solar  heat,  will  cool  more  slowly 
than  a wet,  pale  soil,  entirely  composed  of  earthy 
matter. 

The  moisture  of  the  soil  influences  its  tempera- 
ture, and  there  are  two  states  in  which  water 
seems  to  exist  in  the  earths,  and  in  animal  and 
vegetable  substances, — in  one  it  is  united  by 
chemical,  in  the  other  by  cohesive  attraction. 
When  pipe  clay,  dried  at  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  brought  in  contact  with  water, 
the  fluid  is  rapidly  absorbed;  this  is  owing  to 
cohesive  attraction.  Soils  in  general,  and  vege- 
table and  animal  substances  that  have  beeji  dried 
at  a heat  below  that  of  boiling  water,  increase 
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in  weight  by  exposure  to  air,  owing  to  their 
absorbing  water  existing  in  the  form  of  vapour 
in  the  atmosphere ; and  this,  also,  is  the  con- 
sequence of  cohesive  attraction.  The  water 
chemically  combined  with  the  elements  of  soils, 
unless  in  the  case  of  the  decomposition  of  animal 
or  vegetable  substances,  cannot  be  absorbed  by 
the  roots  of  plants ; but  that  adhering  merely 
to  the  parts  of  the  soil  is  in  constant  use  in 
vegetation. 
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Op  the  Employment  op  a Wet-Nurse. 

Principles  to  be  observed  in  the  selection  of  a nurse — Qualities 
required  in  a nurse — A good  moral  physiognomy  a great 
recommendation — The  nurse  ought  to  resemble  the  mother 
in  constitution,  age,  and  time  of  delivery — Red-haired 
women  not  fit  for  nurses — Moral  qualities  of  a nurse  of 
pre-eminent  importance — They  ought  to  be  able  to  set  a 
good  example — Diet  of  wet-nurses — Too  stimulating  a diet 
diminishes  the  milk,  with  an  illustration — Some  professional 
men  prefer  bringing  up  by  hand  to  the  employment  of  a 
wet-nurse — Nurses  frequently  give  infants  laudanum — 
Proofs  and  illustrations — Selfishness  of  nurses. 


We  can  easily  conceive  tliat  no  earthly  pleasure 
of  the  fond  mother  can  equal  that  of  suckling 
her  infant,  and  that  there  is  a positive  pleasure 
derived  from  the  act  itself,  for  when 

“ The  starting  beverage  meets  its  thirsty  lip, 

’Tis  joy  to  yield  it,  as  ’tis  joy  to  sip.” 

And,  therefore,  one  is  amazed,  that  mothers, 
whose  love  we  are  wont  to  extol  as  “ reigning 
without  a rival,  and  without  an  end  ” are  to  be 
found  who  voluntarily  forego  this  high  gratifica- 
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tion,  and  commit  tlieir  helpless  offspring  to  a 
mercenary  nurse.  In  some  instances  the  fault  is 
the  husband's ; he  has  much  to  answer  for  who 
indulges  his  own  perverted  views  to  the  injury 
of  both  mother  and  child. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  a wet- 
nurse,  with  all  the  penalties  which  may  attend 
the  choice,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  risk  of  the 
child  perishing  without  one.  These  cases  are, 
first,  where,  the  mother  being  incapacitated  for 
nursing,  the  child  is  very  young  and  feeble,  the 
weakness  arising  from  its  immaturity  and  natural 
delicacy  of  constitution,  or  from  the  previous  ill- 
ness of  the  mother.  Secondly,  when  the  mother 
has  an  unsound  constitution,  the  evil  influence  of 
which  has  been  observed  in  her  offspring,  or 
which  there  is  solid  ground  to  fear  may  be  com- 
municated to  her  child  ; or  where  the  breasts  of 
the  mother  are  not  well  formed,  the  nipples 
having  been  injured  or  destroyed  by  their  dress ; 
or  milk  in  sufficient  quantity  is  not  secreted. 
Thirdly,  where  the  mother’s  milk  has  so  far  dis- 
agreed with  the  child  as  to  produce  either  bowel 
complaint  or  emaciation.  And,  fourthly,  where 
the  experiment  of  bringing  up  by  hand  has 
been  fairly  tried,  and  it  has  not  been  found  to 
answer. 

The  selection  of  a nurse  is  generally  confided 
to  the  medical  attendant,  whose  judgment,  if 
sound,  should  of  course  always  be  a guide.  It 
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is  difficult  to  give  precise  directions  with  respect 
to  the  choice  of  a nurse ; but  this  is  certain, — 
that  a woman  who  is  under  the  age  of  twenty,  or 
above  that  of  thirty-five  years,  or  who  has  small 
flaccid  breasts,  or  excoriated  nipples,  or  who 
menstruates  during  suckling,  or  who  is  of  a pas- 
sionate or  otherwise  bad  disposition,  should  not 
be  employed  as  a nurse.  The  moral  physiognomy 
will,  to  discerning  persons,  always  assist  in 
making  a proper  selection ; and  a clear  bright 
eye  and  a mild  expression,  with  an  open,  good- 
tempered  countenance,  must  ever  be  considered 
strong  recommendations. 

Violent  passions  of  the  mind  always  change 
the  character  of  the  milk ; they  render  it  thin 
and  yellowish,  and  cause  colic  and  flabbiness  of 
the  flesh  in  the  child.*  Even  habitual  sourness 
of  temper  exerts  a very  pernicious  influence  on 
the  quality  of  the  milk,  and  that  violent  anger  or 


* “ The  milk  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  affected  as  to 
quality,”  says  Dr.  Carpenter  ( Manual  of  Physiology,  p.  48,) 
“ by  the  habitual  state  of  the  feelings,  or  even  by  their  tem- 
porary excitement.  Thus  a fretful  temper  not  only  lessens  the 
quantity  of  milk,  but  makes  it  thin  and  serous,  and  gives  it 
an  irritating  quality  ; and  the  same  effect  will  be  produced 
for  a time  by  a fit  of  anger.  Under  the  influence  of  grief  or 
anxiety,  the  secretion  is  either  checked  altogether,  or  it  is 
diminished  in  amount  and  deteriorated  in  quality.  The 
secretion  is  usually  checked  altogether  by  terror ; and  under 
the  influence  of  violent  passion  it  may  be  changed  in  its 
characters,  as  to  produce  the  most  injurious  and  even  fatal 
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fear  produce  the  worst  consequences  is  proved 
by  their  effects  on  infants  who  have  been  suckled 
immediately  after  a violent  fit  of  passion.  They 
have  then  been  in  numerous  instances  thrown 
into  convulsions,  or  seized  with  violent  vomiting 
and  purging  soon  after  the  nurse  has  been  agi- 
tated by  excessive  anger  or  great  fear.  Indeed, 
depressing  passions  of  the  mind,  such  as  grief, 
sorrow,  and  mental  anxiety,  are  also  unfavour- 
able : consequently,  women  whose  situation  ex- 
poses them  to  moral  affections  of  this  kind 
cannot  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  nurse.  Y on 
Ammon,  physician  to  the  King  of  Saxony, 
relates  a case  which  strikingly  illustrates  the 
influence  of  passion  on  the  system  of  the  infant : 
— “A  carpenter  fell  into  a quarrel  with  a soldier 
billeted  in  his  house,  and  was  set  upon  by  the 
latter  with  his  drawn  sword.  The  wife  of  the 
carpenter  at  first  trembled  from  fear  and  terror, 
and  then  suddenly  threw  herself  furiously  be- 
tween the  combatants,  wrested  the  sword  from 

consequences  to  the  infant.  So  many  instances  are  now  on 
record,  in  which  children  that  have  been  suckled  within  a few 
minutes  after  the  mothers  have  been  in  a state  of  violent  rage 
or  terror,  have  died  suddenly  in  convulsive  attacks,  that  the 
occurrence  can  scarcely  be  set  down  as  a mere  coincidence ; 
and  certain  as  we  are  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  less  severe 
emotions  upon  the  properties  of  the  milk,  it  does  not  seem 
unlikely  that  in  these  cases  the  bland  nutritious  fluid  should 
be  converted  into  a poison  of  rapid  and  deadly  operation.” 
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the  soldier's  hand,  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  threw 
it  away.  During  the  tumult,  some  neighbours 
came  in  and  separated  the  men.  While  in  this 
state  of  strong  excitement,  the  mother  took  up 
her  child  from  the  cradle  where  it  lay  playing, 
and  in  the  most  perfect  health,  never  having  had 
a moment's  illness  ,•  she  gave  it  the  breast,  and 
in  so  doing  sealed  its  fate.  In  a few  minutes  the 
infant  left  off  sucking,  became  restless,  panted, 
and  sank  dead  on  its  mother's  bosom.  The 
physician,  who  was  instantly  called  in,  found  the 
child  lying  in  the  cradle,  as  if  asleep,  and  with 
its  features  undisturbed;  but  all  his  resources 
were  fruitless.  It  was  irrecoverably  gone." 

In  selecting  a wet-nurse,  the  following  consti- 
tute the  principal  points  worthy  of  attention. 
In  no  case  should  plumpness  in  the  nurse  be  so 
predominant  as  to  destroy  the  distinctness  of 
parts.  In  a young  woman,  the  breasts  should 
occupy  the  bosom,  rise  from  it  with  nearly  equal 
curves  all  around,  and  similarly  terminate  in 
their  points  or  nipples ; and  in  the  mature 
woman,  they  should,  when  supported,  seem  to 
protrude  laterally.  Moderately  thin  women 
(providing  their  vital  system  is  good)  have 
usually  a larger  bosom,  composed  of  palpable 
glandular,  and  not  fatty,  masses,  than  fat 
women ; and  accordingly  thinness,  with  a glan- 
dular and  not  a fatty  structure  of  the  breasts, 
appears  to  be  favourable  to  the  production  of 
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milk.  Women  yielding  mucli  milk  are  further  dis- 
tinguished by  greater  sensibility.  A narrow  fore- 
head, and  a long  face,  accordingly,  indicate  more 
disposition  to  give  milk,  than  the  contrary  form. 

The  nurse  should  not  be  of  weak  nerves,  nor 
disposed'  to  menstruate  while  she  gives  suck ; her 
bowels  should  be  rather  costive  than  otherwise ; 
her  nipples  should  be  small,  but  not  short,  and 
the  breast  prominent,  and  rather  oblong  than 
large ; such  distention  being  rather  from  fat  than 
from  milk.  She  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  selected 
from  among  those  women  who  are  naturally  of  a 
fresh  and  clear  complexion,  and  an  even,  cheerful 
temper  ■ she  should  have  good  teeth,  at  least  her 
gums  should  be  sound,  and  of  a florid  colour,  and 
her  eyelids  ought  to  be  well-conditioned;  she  must 
be  perfectly  sober,  and  if  averse  from  all  strong 
liquors,  it  is  a great  recommendation,*  young 
healthy  people  seldom  needing  strong  drink,  in 
order  to  their  having  plenty  of  milk.  She  should 
be  cleanly  in  her  person,  good  tempered,  careful, 
fond  of  children,  and  watchful  in  the  night,  or,  at 
least,  not  liable  to  suffer  in  her  health  from  being 
robbed  of  her  sleep. 

The  nurse  ought,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  resemble  the  mother  in  constitution,  age,  and 

* Baldini,  an  ancient  author,  relates  the  case  of  a little  girl 
of  seven  years  old,  who  had  an  irresistible  desire  to  drink 
brandy,  which  she  had  contracted  from  being  suckled  by  a 
nurse  who  was  an  habitual  tippler. 
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time  of  delivery ; but  when  a nurse  becomes  in- 
dispensable from  constitutional  defects  in  the 
mother,  a nurse  resembling  her  in  all  or  in  most 
respects  is,  of  course,  not  a fit  person  to  be  selected. 
Then  we  must  not  seek  in  the  nurse  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  parent,  but  endeavour  to  find 
a nurse  free  from  the  constitutional  debility  which 
afflicts  the  mother,  and  endowed  with  all  the  pro- 
perties in  which  she  is  held  to  be  defective.  “ It 
is  only  by  this  means,”  as  Dr.  A.  Combe  says, 
“ that  the  infant  can  be  protected  from  the  in- 
jurious influence  of  the  impaired  constitution  of 
the  parent ; and  if,  in  such  circumstances,  a pre- 
ference were  to  be  given  to  a nurse  endowed  with 
a similar  constitution  to  that  of  the  mother,  no 
advantage  could  possibly  result  from  the  change. 
Whereas,  experience  has  amply  demonstrated 
that  the  greatest  benefit  may  result  from  trans- 
ferring the  feeble  child  of  a delicate  mother  to 
the  breast  of  a healthy  and  vigorous  nurse, — to 
one,  in  short,  whose  superiority  lies  in  the  very 
qualities  in  which  the  parental  constitution  is 
most  defective.”* 

No  nurse  should  be  selected  who  is  not  able  to 
suckle  with  both  breasts,  because  when  the  child 
is  constantly  nursed  from  one  breast,  it  sometimes 
contracts  a crookedness  of  form,  and  also  because 
it  will  most  probably  secure  a more  abundant 
supply,  and  a greater  security  for  its  continuance. 

* Combe  on  Infancy,  p.  222. 
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The  child  ought  to  be  nourished  alternately  from 
both  breasts,  in  order  to  prevent  the  constant 
direction  of  its  eyes  towards  one  point  by  which 
it  might  acquire  the  habit  of  squinting.  Parti- 
cular attention  ought  to  be  given  to  this  direction 
from  the  beginning,  lest  the  child  should  early 
fix  its  favour  on  one  breast,  which  it  is  apt  to  do 
through  some  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
nurse,  or  from  some  unknown  cause  in  the  breast 
itself.  The  nipple  is  sometimes  better  on  one 
breast  than  on  the  other,  and  frequently  the  milk 
flows  most  freely  from  one  of  the  breasts,  whereby 
the  child  slides  certainly  and  imperceptibly  to  a 
great  liking  for  one  breast,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other,  but  this  should  never  be  indulged,  if  it 
can  possibly  be  prevented. 

If  the  milk  flows  in  too  rapid  a stream  from  the 
breast,  it  might,  owing  to  the  feeble  powers  of 
swallowing  in  the  child,  threaten  strangulation, 
and  the  nurse  should  therefore  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent the  rapid  flow  of  milk,  by  gently  compressing 
the  nipple  while  the  child  is  sucking. 

Farmers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending 
much  to  cattle,  will,  from  the  colour  and  form  of 
the  cow,  very  nearly  determine  her  capacity  to 
produce  milk,  either  as  regards  its  quality,  or  its 
power  to  yield  cream ; it  is  therefore  possible 
that  complexion  in  the  human  female  may  have  a 
certain  quality  of  milk  attached  to  it ; and  hence, 
perhaps,  arises  the  objections  to  the  very  black  or 
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red-haired  women,  who  may  present  themselves 
as  nurses,  in  either  of  whom  the  milk  may  not 
be  found  equal  in  quality  to  that  yielded  by 
women  who  have  hair  of  the  intermediate  shades 
of  colour. 

But,  perhaps,  in  the  red-haired  women,  there 
may  be  certain  moral  qualities  that  unfit  them 
for  the  office  of  nurses ; they  are  certainly  of  the 
sanguine  temperament,  and  this  temperament  has 
usually  attached  to  it  great  irritability  of  temper, 
as  one  of  its  characteristics;  hence,  in  a moral 
point  of  view,  their  unfitness  as  sucklers  and 
protectors  of  young  children.  Among  the  ancients; 
especially  among  the  Romans,  the  moral  qualities 
were  considered  of  more  consequence  than  the 
physical  capacities  of  a nurse ; and  by  them  con- 
sequences of  such  moment  and  extent  were  attri- 
buted to  them  as  at  the  present  day,  at  least,  we 
should  not  expect  to  see  realized.  For  example, 
the  habit  of  intoxication  to  which  Nero  so  immo- 
derately yielded  himself,  was  thought  to  be  owing 
to  the  influence  of  a drunken  nurse ; and  the 
blood-thirsty  disposition  of  Caligula  was  attributed 
to  the  nipple  being  smeared  with  blood,  to  invite 
him  to  take  it  with  more  certainty,  by  his  savage 
foster  parent. 

The  physical  qualifications  of  a wet-nurse  are 
well  known  to  be  of  great  consequence,  since  bad 
tempefs  and  strong  passions  have  often  been 
communicated  through  the  nurse’s  milk ; but  the 
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moral  qualities  I consider  to  be  of  still  greater 
moment.  A nurse  wliose  moral  qualities  are  very 
good,  carries  with  her  something  which  to  a great 
extent  counterbalances  physical  defects ; but  a 
woman  of  bad  moral  qualities  is  rarely  to  be  found 
with  such  pure,  sweet,  bland  milk  as  will  con- 
tribute to  the  uncontaminated  nourishment  of  the 
child.  Her  very  blood,  and  therefore  her  milk, 
is  commonly  tainted  by  her  bad  disposition  and 
evil  tempers ; and  she  never  fails  by  her  voice, 
manner,  looks,  &c.,  to  stir  up,  more  or  less,  the 
evil  passions  of  the  child,  and  thus  to  injure 
it  physically,  intellectually,  and  morally.  Few 
greater  mistakes  are  committed  than  in  supposing 
that  an  infant  of  very  tender  age,  say  of  two 
months  old,  is  too  young  to  observe,  or  to  be 
affected  by,  the  bad  things  said  or  done  to  it,  or 
in  its  presence.  Even  at  this  early  age,  its  feelings 
correspond  to  the  calls  made  upon  them,  and  thus 
influence  the  mind  long  before  it  is  able  to  form 
an  intellectual  opinion  of  any  occurrence.  Every 
act  of  caprice  and  anger,  every  look  of  dissatisfac- 
tion or  disapprobation  in  the  nurse,  is  an  act 
which  is  educating  the  child  for  evil ; it  supplies 
a stimulus  to  the  corresponding  faculties  and 
emotions  of  the  infant,  which  necessarily  call  into 
action  evil  passions  and  emotions,  whose  tendency 
is  to  derange  the  physical  functions ; and  there- 
fore the  moral  atmosphere  with  which  the  mother 
surrounds  her  children  is  of  vital  importance, 
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especially  wlien  tliey  are  old  enough  to  understand 
all  tliat  is  said  to  them,  or  said  and  done  in  their 
hearing.  “ Let  it  never  be  forgotten,”  as  Madame 
Neck  or  de  Saussure  says,  in  her  admirable  work 
On  Progressive  Education , that  “ even  at  the  early 
age  of  six  weeks,  when  the  infant  is  still  a 
stranger  to  the  world,  and  perceives  external 
objects  so  indistinctly  as  to  make  no  effort  either 
to  obtain  or  to  avoid  them,  he  is  nevertheless 
accessible  to  the  influence  of  human  expression.” 
She  adduces  in  her  First  Volume,  p.  179,  the 
following  instance  of  the  influence  of  the  look 
and  manner  of  a bystander  on  a young  child,  as 
a memorable  example  of  this  fact  in  an  infant  of 
nine  months  old : “ The  child  was  gaily  playing 
on  its  mother’s  knees,  when  a woman,  whose 
physiognomy  expressed  deep  but  calm  sadness, 
entered  the  room.  From  that  moment,  the  child’s 
attention  was  wholly  fixed  on  the  person,  whom 
it  knew,  but  for  whom  it  had  no  particular 
affection.  By  degrees  its  features  became  dis- 
composed; its  playthings  dropped  from  its  hands, 
and  at  length  it  threw  itself  sobbing  violently 
upon  its  mother’s  bosom.  It  felt  neither  fear  nor 
pity ; it  knew  not  why  it  suffered,  but  it  sought 
for  relief  in  tears.” 

The  most  enlightened  and  experienced  medical 
men  agree  that  the  proper  nourishment  of  a child 
is  the  mother’s  milk ; that  both  in  a state  of 
nature,  and  in  the  artificial  state  of  civilized  life, 
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the  child  should  take  nothing  else  for  the  first  four 
or  five  months  at  least ; but  as  from  various  causes, 
as  already  remarked,  a woman  may  be  unable 
to  suckle  her  own  child,  then,  under  ordinary  un- 
favourable circumstances,  the  next  best  thing  for 
the  infant  is  the  breast  of  another  healthy  woman 
of  the  same  age  as  its  mother,  or  as  near  it  as 
possible ; for  there  is  a great  difference  between 
the  milk  of  a woman  who  has  lain  in  one  month, 
and  that  of  one  who  has  lain  in  for  six  or  seven 
months.  But  wet-nurses  are  only  to  bo  had 
recourse  to  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity;  in 
general,  society  suffers  from  this  class  of  people  ; 
for,  though  the  foster  child  may  go  on  very  well, 
yet  the  child  of  the  wet-nurse  is  by  this  means 
deprived  of  its  proper  support,  brought  up  by 
hand,  perhaps  under  the  care  of  one  who  has 
little  regard  to  its  welfare,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances it  very  frequently  dies. 

We  will  suppose  that  a wet-nurse  is  to  be  hired 
for  an  infant  of  a month  old.  Then  certainly  she 
ought  not  to  have  reached  her  third  month ; be- 
cause the  milk  is  thinner  and  more  watery  during 
the  first  few  weeks  after  delivery  than  it  is  after- 
wards. Therefore,  a newly-born  infant,  if  put  to 
the  breast  of  a nurse  who  has  been  delivered 
three  or  four  months,  will  suffer  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  food  too  heavy  for  its  digestive  powers ; 
the  natural  relation  of  time  between  the  stomach 
and  the  quality  of  the  milk  being  destroyed.  For 
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the  same  reason,  an  infant  of  four  or  five  months 
old,  put  to  the  breast  of  a woman  recently  de- 
livered, would  suffer,  because  the  milk  would  be 
too  thin  and  watery  for  its  support.  No  doubt 
its  health  and  strength  would  decline. 

It  is  a common  belief  among  a certain  class  of 
females,  that  at  each  return  of  their  being  unwell 
during  nursing,  there  is  a renewal  of  the  milk, 
and  this  of  course  they  consider  a great  recom- 
mendation, supposing  that  it  renders  their  milk 
fitter  for  younger  children  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been.  This  notion  of  the  renewal  of 
the  milk  is  altogether  the  result  of  ignorance; 
and  a woman’s  being  ever  unwell  while  nursing, 
is  an  insuperable  objection  to  her  being  employed 
as  a wet-nurse. 

So  soon  as  the  menstrual  discharge  is  arrested, 
in  consequence  of  pregnancy,  a change  almost 
immediately  follows  in  the  breasts;  no  doubt, 
preparative  to  the  great  office  they  are  subse- 
quently to  perform.  After  delivery,  the  breasts 
plentifully  secrete  milk,  the  natural  food  of  the 
child,  and  for  several  months  faithfully  discharge 
this  important  function;  the  menstrual  evacuation 
being,  in  the  meantime,  arrested,  or  continuing 
to  be  so,  in  most  instances,  throughout  the 
period  that  the  child  may  continue  at  the  breast. 
As  the  time  approaches,  subsequently  to  the 
weaning  of  the  child,  for  the  re-appearance  of  the 
catamenia,  which  is  ordinarily  about  the  twelfth 
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month,  the  milk  is  found  invariably  to  diminish 
in  quantity,  and  also  to  become  deteriorated  in 
quality;  and,  of  course,  if  a child  is  nursed 
beyond  the  tenth  month,  it  will  from  these  cir- 
cumstances be  but  imperfectly  nourished. 

In  selecting  a nurse,  not  only  should  the  age 
of  her  milk  always  be  taken  into  calculation,  for 
the  reasons  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  but  I 
also  advise  that  the  mother  and  the  wet-nurse 
should  be  nearly  of  the  same  age — advice  which 
is  so  rational  as  to  commend  itself  immediately 
to  the  good  sense  of  every  parent.  We  mean, 
that  the  offspring  of  a young  mother  should  be 
suckled  by  a young  nurse,  in  preference  to  an 
old  one,  and  that  the  child  of  a woman  in  middle 
life  should  be  suckled  by  a nurse  of  at  least  five- 
and-twenty  or  thirty.  The  quality  of  the  milk  is 
influenced  by  the  time  of  life,  and  experience 
proves  that  the  milk  of  a woman  at  two  or 
three-and-forty  years  of  age,  is  not  suitable  for 
the  infant  of  one  of  twenty  or  five-and-twenty 
years  old.  I think  some  physicians  and  medical 
writers  are  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  these  cir- 
cumstances in  the  advice  they  offer  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  fact,  the  milk  undergoes  great  changes 
in  all  mothers  as  the  time  advances  from  which 
they  were  delivered,  and  as  their  age  increases, 
so  much  so,  that  neither  the  appearance  of  the 
female,  nor  that  of  the  milk,  can  at  an  advanced 
period  be  relied  on  as  certain  indications  of 
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her  being  a suitable  nurse.  In  early  life  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  some  reliance  is 
certainly  to  be  placed  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
milk.  It  ought  to  be  thin,  and  of  a bluish- white 
colour,  not  unlike  good  cow’s  milk  and  water ; 
it  should  be  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  of  a pleasant 
smell,  and,  after  standing,  should  throw  up  a 
considerable  quantity  of  cream.  When  the 
nurse’s  milk  is  thick  or  acid,  and  its  globules 
adherent  in  masses,  and  not  free,  it  is  not  good. 

When  infants  are  much  troubled  with  wind,  a 
little  aniseed  water  may  be  occasionally  mixed 
with  their  food,  or  a few  drops  of  Sal  Volatile  in 
water  may  be  given  to  it ; but  it  must  not  be 
made  a constant  practice.  This  would  not  only 
expose  the  children  to  suffer  when  by  accident 
or  absence  from  home  it  should  be  neglected, 
but  will  destroy  the  very  end  for  which  it  was 
used  by  the  stomach  becoming  accustomed  to  it. 

Children,  however,  and  especially  infants,  be- 
come less  subject  to  wind  and  hurtful  acidities 
as  they  grow  older,  and  the  stomach  gets 
stronger;  but  should  these  complaints  notwith- 
standing continue  obstinate,  a few  drops  of  tinc- 
ture of  calumba  mixed  in  water,  with  a grain  of 
powdered  ginger,  will  brace  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  render  them  less  disposed  to  acidity  ; 
or  a dessert  spoonful  of  the  infusion  of  calumba, 
with  a little  .syrup  of  orange  peel,  may  be  given, 
a combination,  which  I think  still  better.  Exer- 
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cise,  also,  according  to  tlie  age  and  strength  of 
the  infant,  is  a grand  preventive  remedy ; and 
especially  making  it  break  wind  after  sucking  or 
feeding.  This  may  generally  be  effected,  as 
every  one  knows,  by  raising  the  infant  and 
gently  tapping  it  on  the  back,  or  by  rubbing 
its  stomach  before  it  be  laid  on  the  cradle  to 
sleep. 

In  ordering  the  diet  proper  for  wet-nurses, 
attention  should  invariably  be  paid  to  natural 
constitution  and  habit.  Due  allowance  being 
made  for  these,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  milk, 
broth,  and  plain  white  soups,  plain  puddings, 
flesh  meats  of  easy  digestion,  and  a due  mixture 
of  vegetables,  with  plenty  of  diluting  drinks,  and 
perhaps  a small  proportion  of  sound,  home- 
brewed malt  liquor,  as  the  variety  of  circum- 
stances shall  direct,  will  be  the  most  proper  diet 
for  suckling  women.  The  strictest  regard  should 
be  had  to  constitution  and  habit  in  the  use  of 
vegetables.  Wherever  vegetables,  or  even  acids, 
uniformly  agree  with  the  suckling  parent,  or 
nurse,  I believe  healthy  children  will  rarely  suffer 
by  her  partaking  of  them ; but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  milk  being  thereby  rendered  thin  and  cool- 
ing, will  prove  more  nourishing  and  salutary,  in 
consequence  of  being  sweeter  and  easier  of  diges- 
tion. Dr.  Struve,  in  a view  rather  to  suckling 
parents  of  a delicate  constitution  than  hired  wet- 
nurses,  gives  the  following  directions  : — “ Let 
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two  parts  of  milk  rise  over  a gentle  fire ; and  add 
one  part  of  well-fermented  beer,  previously 
boiled.  This  beverage  is  to  be  taken  cold ; and 
has  been  attended  with  the  greatest  advantage 
to  women  who  were  already  so  exhausted  that 
they  thought  it  impossible  to  continue  suckling 
their  children.  They  became  replenished  in  a 
short  time,  and  recovered  their  strength  with  a 
continued  increase  of  milk.”*  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  an  excellent  nutritious  beverage  for  nurses. 

Milk  will  sometimes  disorder  an  infant  merely 
from  being  too  rich,  without  its  being  otherwise 
altered  in  character,  in  which  case  the  remedy 
will  consist  in  purging  the  nurse,  ordering  her  to 
take  plenty  of  active  exercise,  and  putting  her 
on  a more  spare  diet.  It  is  well  known  that, 
under  too  much  excitement  of  the  blood  vessels 
from  excessive  fulness,  the  milk  almost  always 
diminishes  in  quantity,  and  that  when  this  vas- 
cular action  is  diminished  by  suitable  remedies, 
such  as  we  have  just  recommended,  the  secretion 
of  milk  again  becomes  more  abundant.  Serious 
mischief  is  oftentimes  done  by  the  mother's 
attempting  to  remedy  a temporary  diminution  of 
her  milk  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  her  solid 
food,  and  especially  the  quantity  of  porter  or 
wine  she  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking.  The 
notion  is,  that  the  milk  fails  because  the  woman 


* Tract  on  the  Education  and  Treatment  of  Children,  &c. 
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is  weak,  her  quantity  of  food  being  insufficient 
to  nourish  her  properly  • and  when  such  an  erro- 
neous notion  is  acted  on,  indigestion,  diarrhoea, 
or  fever,  are  very  likely  to  arise.  No  doubt, 
certain  solid  and  fluid  articles  of  diet  have  consi- 
derable influence  in  augmenting  the  secretion  of 
milk,  and  unless  the  body  is  properly  supported, 
there  will  soon  be  a diminution  of  it ; but  it 
should  be  carefully  observed  that  it  is  the  nutri- 
tious, and  not  the  stimulating  part  of  diet,  that 
is  subservient  to  the  formation  of  plenty  of 
healthy  milk.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that 
nursing  women  complain  of  having  tried  every- 
thing with  the  hope  of  improving  it,  such  as  rich 
food,  porter,  ale,  beer,  milk-punch,  &c.  without 
success ; or  even  lamenting  that  it,  notwithstand- 
ing, continued  to  diminish. 

In  this  case,  a spare  diet, — of  which  vegetables 
and  the  farinacea  formed  a considerable  portion, 
— in  conjunction  with  active  aperients,  have  often 
so  reduced  the  force  of  blood,  and  improved  the 
general  health  of  the  woman,  that  a plentiful  flow 
of  milk  has  soon  been  obtained.  One  of  the  best 
active  aperients  is  the  common  black  draught  of 
salts  and  senna. 

Dr.  Dewees  relates  a case  illustrating  and  con- 
firming the  truth  of  these  remarks,  which  I shall 
now  introduce  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers 


“ Mrs. informed  us,  with  great  concern,  that  she  would 

be  under  the  necessity  of  procuring  another  wet-nurse  for  her 
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child,  as  the  milk  of  the  one  she  had  diminished  so  rapidly  as 
to  make  her  certain  her  child  could  not  be. half  nourished.  It 
had  begun  to  fail  about  three  weeks  before,  without  any  evi- 
dent cause ; and  though  she  had  constantly  tried  the  most 
generous  diet  and  cordial  drinks  she  could  hear  of,  still  it 
diminished  daily,  and  was  now  so  reduced  as  to  scarcely  offer 
a plenty  to  the  child  once  in  twenty -four  hours ; or,  rather,  the 
whole  quantity  furnished  in  that  period  would  not  amount  to 
more  than  one  good  meal.  We  requested  to  see  the  nurse — 
she  was  accordingly  presented.  She  was  a young,  healthy- 
looking  woman,  of  florid  complexion  and  clear  skin,  and  with- 
out a single  mark  that  would  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  a 
deficiency  of  milk  from  any  imperfection  of  constitution ; her 
milk  was  six  months  old,  as  it  is  called : she  had  been  engaged 
in  this  family  about  three  of  that  time.  She  was  from  the 
country,  and  for  some  time  gave  satisfaction  as  to  her  conduct, 
temper,  health,  and  quantity  of  milk.  Upon  being  questioned, 
we  found  she  was  living  upon  a much  more  generous  and 
stimulating  diet  than  she  had  previously  been  accustomed  to 
— she  not  only  ate  a greater  number  of  meals,  and  instead  of 
drinking  milk,  water,  or  milk  and  water,  as  she  was  wont  to 
do  before  at  such  times,  she  was  indulged  in  porter,  ale,  beer, 
milk  punch,  &c.,  with  a view  of  keeping  up  her  milk.  We 
found  she  had  occasional  head-ache ; rested  ill  at  night : had 
a disagreeable  taste  in  her  mouth  in  the  morning ; her  tongue 
was  furred,  and  her  pulse  full  and  frequent.  It  was  evident 
her  system  was  too  much  excited  by  her  mode  of  life,  and 
that  nothing  would  restore  her  milk  but  a reduction  of  it. 
We  accordingly  ordered  her  to  be  bled;  to  take  a brisk  dose 
of  salts ; confine  herself  to  a strict  vegetable  and  milk  diet, 
and  drink  nothing  but  water. 

“ At  first  we  experienced  much  opposition  to  this  plan ; but 
it  was  eventually  submitted  to,  and  with  such  complete  and 
rapid  success  that  in  a week  there  was  a sufficient  secretion  of 
milk.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  this  woman,  after 
this  period,  confined  herself  to  a plain,  simple  diet,  and  never 
after  had  occasion  to  complain  of  a deficiency  of  milk.  This 
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case,  among  many  others,  shows  us,  that  the  scheme  the 
wealthy  and  plentiful  families  adopt  with  their  wet-nurses  is 
wrong  from  beginning  to  end.  As  little  change  should  be 
made  in  the  diet  of  the  nurse  as  is  strictly  consistent  with 
sufficient  nourishment;  and  none,  perhaps,  in  her  habits  of 
' employment — that  is,  she  should  not  exchange  active  for 
passive  habits.  If  she  has  been  accustomed  to  work,  give  her 
by  all  means  uniform  employment.  If  she  has  been  much 
exposed  to  the  air  and  weather,  let  her  and  the  child  have  the 
advantage  of  air  and  exercise  upon  all  proper  occasions ; the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  should  of  course  be  avoided,  as  well 
as  a wet  atmosphere.” 

This  case  illustrates  very  satisfactorily  the 
position  we  endeavour  to  sustain,  namely,  that 
a stimulating  diet  is  not  always  the  best  method 
to  procure  an  increase  of  milk.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  far  from  asserting  that  a very  gene- 
rous diet  may  not  occasionally  be  necessary  ; but 
such  cases  are  by  no  means  so  common  as  is 
generally  imagined,  and  still  more  rarely  is  a 
stimulating  one  proper. 

The  remedies  which  we  believe  to  contribute 
most  to  the  improvement  of  milk  are  regular 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  good  milk  and  water,  or 
milk  alone,  with  a little  good  home-brewed  ale, 
or  the  draught  beer  of  Messrs.  Bass  or  Allsopp, 
twice  a day.  Home-brewed  beer  is,  of  all  fer- 
mented liquors,  the  most  wholesome;  but  I can,  as 
already  stated,  with  confidence  rqcommend  Bass' 
or  xAllsopp's  draught  ale  from  the  cask,  as  genu- 
ine and  excellent.  A glassful  of  cold  water  also 
should  be  drank  night  and  morning.  Dr.  Struve 
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says,  {On  Physical  Education,  p.  225,)  “ There 
are  certain  means  by  which  the  milk  of  a suckling 
woman  may  be  increased  or  diluted.  In  the  first 
place  I would  advise  her  to  drink  a glass  of  cold 
water  every  morning,  but  to  adopt  no  remedies, 
however  specious,  recommended  by  common  mid- 
wives.^  He  then  recommends  the  porter  posset 
suggested  below.  Dr.  Dewees  recommends  malt 
tea,  molasses  posset,  or  porter  or  ale  piosset,  when  a 
mild  stimulus  may  be  required,  and  I believe  them 
to  be  excellent  beverages.  These  may  be  drank 
freely  at  any  period  of  the  day  or  night,  and  the 
nurse  who  may  employ  them,  will,  I think,  find 
herself  well  satisfied  with  their  effects.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  directions  given  for  making  these 
three  articles : — 

Malt  tea  is  made  by  pouring  a quart  of  boiling 
water  upon  a gill  and  a half  of  ground  malt, 
which  is  permitted  to  stand,  after  two  or  three 
good  stirrings  with  a spoon,  until  cool : it  must 
then  be  strained  off.  The  tea  may  be  sweetened 
or  not,  or  it  may  have  the  addition  of  milk. 

Molasses  posset  is  made  by  throwing  a wine- 
glassful  of  molasses  into  a quart  of  milk,  after 
the  latter  has  been  heated  nearly  to  the  boiling 
point ; it  is  then  permitted  to  cool — the  whey  to 
be  poured  off  and  drank. 

Mr.  Greenish,  of  20,  New  Street,  Dorset 
Square,  prepares  a Fluid  Extract  of  Palma 
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Christi,  which,  when  taken  by  the  mother,  in- 
creases the  quantity  of  milk. 

Porter  or  ale  posset  is  made  precisely  as 
directed  for  molasses  posset,  except  that  half  a 
pint  of  either  of  these  liquors  is  substituted  for 
the  molasses,  and  it  is  permitted  to  stand  until  a 
separation  takes  place. 

A considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  professional  men  with  respect  to  the 
answer  which  should  be  given  to  the  question.  Is 
it  best  to  procure  a hireling  nurse  for  the  infant 
when  the  mother  cannot  or  will  not  suckle  it,  or 
to  bring  it  up  by  hand  ? On  the  whole,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  I prefer  a wet-nurse, 
and  I think  the  general  opinion  is  in  favour  of 
that  mode  of  rearing,  it  being  understood  that 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  sacrifice  of 
many  infants  every  year  through  this  practice  is 
a matter  of  serious  importance.  It  is  a lament- 
able reflection,  that  a prodigious  mortality  some- 
times takes  place  among  the  children  of  those 
women  who  hire  themselves  out  as  wet-nurses. 
The  late  Dr.  Clarke,  brother  of  Sir  Charles 
Clarke,  says,  “ In  some  families  six,  in  others 
eight,  wet-nurses  had  lost  their  own  children.” 
On  this  important  subject  he  makes  the  following 
just  remarks  : “ If  the  child  lives  for  which  the 
wet-nurse  is  invited  by  the  prospect  of  gain  to 
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forsake  lier  own,  the  child  of  the  wet-nurse  often 
dies,  or  it  becomes  diseased  or  crippled.  Her 
other  children  are  neglected,  and  her  husband, 
for  want  of  her  society,  becomes  drunken  and 
profligate ; she  rarely  returns  home  contented 
with  her  former  situation,  but  compares  her 
present  privations  with  the  indulgences  which 
she  has  left ; the  whole  comfort  of  the  labour- 
ing man’s  fireside  is  broken  up,  and  society  has 
only  exchanged  the  life  of  one  child  for  that  of 
another,  with  all  the  disadvantages  above  enu- 
merated. 

“ On  the  whole/’  continues  the  doctor,  “ it 
would  be  better  perhaps  that  the  children  of  the 
wealthy  should  be  brought  up  artificially  when 
the  mother  does  not  suckle,  because  they  would 
have  every  advantage  of  good  nursing,  cleanli- 
ness, air  and  medical  treatment ; and  would 
therefore  have  a better  chance  of  hving  than  the 
child  of  the  wet-nurse,  who  will  want  all  these 
advantages.”  He  proposes  another  plan,  which, 
in  our  opinion,  is  in  certain  instances,  less  open 
to  objection  than  the  last,  since  some  children 
thrive  well  if  they  enjoy  the  breast  twice  a day, 
who  pine  and  are  miserable  under  food  wholly 
artificial.  He  says,  “ With  every  attention  which 
can  be  paid  to  them,  children  brought  up  by 
hand  will  often  die.  Perhaps  the  most  desirable 
thing  would  be  that  a strong  wet-nurse  should, 
as  far  as  she  is  able,  suckle  her  own  and  the 
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foster  child;  and  that  the  deficiency  of  both 
should  be  supplied  by  artificial  means.” 

One  objection  to  this  plan  is,  that  if  the  nurse 
is  at  a distance  from  the  superintendence  of  the 
mother,  she  being  under  no  restraint  as  to  her 
conduct,  she  will  assuredly  give  the  larger  share 
of  milk  to  her  own  child,  should  a deficiency 
occur,  and  the  careful  preparation  of  the  artificial 
food  cannot  be  depended  on.  If  she  is  taken 
into  the  parent's  house,  probably  the  chief  ob- 
jection to  the  plan  arises  from  the  penalties 
inseparable  from  hiring  a strange  woman.  For 
these  and  other  reasons,  bringing  up  by  hand  is 
now  preferred  to  a hireling  substitute  for  the 
mother  by  many  experienced  professional  men, 
provided  the  infant  can  enjoy  the  requisite  advan- 
tages of  country  air,  and  pure  milk.  Mr.  Newnham, 
whose  great  ability,  experience,  and  moral  worth, 
entitle  his  sentiments  to  the  utmost  confidence, 
considers  the  weight  of  opinion  to  be  decidedly 
in  favour  of  bringing  up  by  hand. 

He  believes  it  “ to  be  possessed  of  great  and  preponderating 
advantages,  while  it  offers  no  insuperable  difficulties,  in  fact, 
none  which  may  not  be  sm-mounted  with  facility.  From  his 
own  professional  experience,  he  would  say,  that  the  latter  were, 
cater  is  paribus,  the  healthiest  children,  while  he  has  never 
known  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  plan  of  regular  feeding, 
except  where  the  obstinacy  or  prejudices  of  the  parents  pre- 
vented its  having  a fair  trial.  He  believes  too,  that  if  this 
system  be  judiciously  acted  upon,  it  will  in  no  case  be  produc- 
tive of  augmented  trouble,  but  then  systematic  regularity  is  of 
the  first  consequence.” — Principles  of  Education,  vol.  1,  p.  55. 
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The  climate,  season  of  the  year,  and  locality 
will  certainly  affect  the  result,  and  the  health  and 
stamina  of  the  child  must  likewise  ever  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  the  propriety 
of  rearing  by  hand.  If  the  climate  be  mild,  the 
weather  favourable,  and  the  situation  a healthy 
country  village,  and  the  child  be  strong  and 
healthy,  it  will  usually  thrive  well  under  careful 
management  although  deprived  of  the  breast; 
but  if  the  climate  be  cold,  the  season  wintry,  the 
place  of  its  abode  a large  city,  and  if  the  child 
be  delicate  and  the  bowels  irritable,  it  appears  to 
me  that  bringing  up  by  hand  can  seldom  be  suc- 
cessfully practised.  Should  the  child  have  been 
prematurely  born,  the  difficulty  will,  of  course,  be 
greatly  increased.  Von  Ammon  states,  that  in 
the  South  of  Germany  rearing  by  hand  is  followed 
to  a great  extent  where  the  mother  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  suckle  the  infant,  and  with  great 
success;  but  that  in  the  North  of  Germany  a 
nurse  is  almost  always  preferred. 

If  a mother  does  not  suckle  her  own  child, 
injury,  both  physical  and  moral,  may  be  inflicted 
on  it  in  several  ways.  There  cannot  be  any 
absolute  security  against  imposition  from  a female 
who  hires  herself  as  wet-nurse.  As  a matter  of 
course,  she  will  answer  questions  in  such  a manner 
as  will  be  most  likely  to  secure  her  engagement, 
and  will  therefore  not  be  backward  to  declare 
that  she  has  an  abundant  supply  of  milk,  and  of 
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the  best  quality.  If,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
lier  milk  is  not  abundant,  she  finds  lierself,  in 
order  to  avoid  detection,  obliged  clandestinely  to 
have  recourse  to  feeding  the  child,  and  when  that 
is  the  case,  is  most  likely  to  give  it  food  of  an 
improper  quality.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  the 
infant  soon  becomes  fretful,  from  a deficient  or 
an  improper  diet.  The  fears  of  the  mother  are, 
perhaps,  for  a while  appeased  by  the  nurse  and 
others  declaring  it  to  be  the  colic,  attendant  upon 
a change  of  milk.  Perhaps  the  child  is  relieved 
by  the  means  that  are  used  to  ease  it  of  its  pain ; 
it  cries  less,  and  sleeps  a great  deal ; still  it  does 
not  thrive,  and  often  a diarrhcea  follows.  The 
mother  now  takes  the  alarm,  and  seeks  medical 
advice.  It  generally  follows  that  the  deception 
is  then  detected,  but  not  till  injury  has  been 
inflicted  upon  the  child;  and  not  unfrequently  it 
has  been  discovered,  that  small  doses  of  lauda- 
num or  Godfrey's  cordial  have  been  given  to  the 
nurseling  to  quiet  and  satisfy  it. 

When  the  child  becomes  uneasy,  fretful,  and 
very  frequently  disturbed  in  its  sleep,  suddenly 
cries  as  if  in  violent  pain,  and  again  falls  into 
unrefreshing  slumbers ; and,  moreover,  if  it  be- 
comes pale  and  its  flesh  flabby,  we  have  the  most 
substantial  reason  for  believing  that  the  milk  of 
the  nurse  is  either  deficient  in  quantity,  or  of  an 
unhealthy  quality.  It  may  be  sufficiently  abun- 
dant, and  yet  its  healthy  quality  be  destroyed, 
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or,  from  some  cause  not  ascertainable,  it  may  not 
be  congenial  witli  the  infant’s  constitution.  When 
this  occurs,  the  child  will  be  found  frequently 
rejecting  the  milk  after  it  has  sucked,  or  else  it 
passes  quickly  and  with  pain  through  the  bowels. 
On  examination  of  the  cloths,  the  stools  will  be 
found  thin,  copious,  and  very  offensive ; or  of  a 
light  green  colour,  and  mixed  with  a portion  of 
undigested  milk  curd. 

Many  causes  operate  upon  the  nurse  to  produce 
a bad  state  of  the  milk,  the  principal  of  which 
are  improper  diet,  the  two  free  use  of  ardent  and 
fermented  liquors,  too  advanced  an  age  of  the 
milk,  bad  organization  of  the  breasts  themselves, 
and  menstruation.  Sometimes  also  nurses  are 
fond  of  taking  laudanum,  which  is  sure  to  injure 
their  milk ; and  when  they  do  not  take  it  them- 
selves, they  like  to  give  it  to  the  infant,  and 
parents  are  frequently  shamefully  imposed  upon 
in  this  matter  by  artful  base  women  employed  in 
the  nursery. 

A fond  mother,  ever  alive  to  the  state  and 
necessities  of  her  child,  thinks  she  can  scarcely 
be  deceived  by  the  wet-nurse  in  this  particular. 
She  is  almost  constantly  with  the  child  herself, 
and  doubts  whether  any  injurious  drug  can,  under 
such  circumstances,  be  administered  to  it ; and 
yet,  in  numerous  instances,  it  has  been  found  by 
professional  men  that,  notwithstanding  all  her 
vigilance,  the  mother  has  been  deceived,  and  the 
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child  lias  been  drugged.  Nurses  generally  make 
a point  to  have  a certain  period  of  the  day  at 
their  own  command,  and  should  they  find  that 
this  hour  is  repeatedly  interfered  with  by  the 
wakefulness  of  the  child,  many  of  them  will  soon 
have  recourse  to  means  to  prevent  its  future 
occurrence.  Numerous  cases  have  occurred  where 
laudanum  was  administered  for  this  purpose  with 
so  much  cunning,  as  to  elude  detection  for  a long 
time  after  suspicion  had  been  awakened ; the  wily 
nurse  has  been  known  even  to  boast  to  the  abused 
parent  of  her  good  management  in  establishing 
so  much  regularity  in  the  child’s  sleeping. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Dewees.  A lady 
requested  him  to  visit  her  infant  of  nine  months 
old,  which,  without  any  apparent  indisposition, 
had  slept  unusually  long,  and  unusually  sound, 
for  two  or  three  days.  When  he  arrived  the  child 
was  still  asleep ; he  sat  by  the  side  of  its  cradle 
for  some  time,  in  order  to  observe  any  phenomena 
that  might  present  themselves.  The  character  of 
the  sleep  was  marked  by  that  peculiarity  which  a 
practised  eye  and  ear  immediately  ascribe  to 
opium;  and  he  accordingly  gave  it  to  be  his 
opinion  that  the  child  had  taken  a quantity  of 
that  drug.  Both  mother  and  nurse  protested,  in 
the  most  positive  manner,  that  it  had  not  taken  a 
particle  of  that  medicine  in  any  form  whatever ; 
he  was  equally  positive  it  had,  and  directed  his 
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curative  plan  upon  tliis  belief.  Upon  liis  next 
visit  tlie  child  was  much  relieved ; — it  had  vomited 
freely,  and  had  kept  a considerable  quantity  of 
rich  lemonade  upon  its  stomach,  which  seemed  to 
control  the  influence  of  the  medicine  given,  as  he 
supposed,  laudanum.  Before  he  left  the  house, 
he  reiterated  his  suspicions  to  the  mother;  she, 
as  before,  was  very  certain  it  had  taken  no  lauda- 
num, and  urged  in  support  of  this  belief,  that  the 
nurse  had  never  been  left  alone  with  it  for  a single 
instant ; for  when  she  was  about  to  leave  herself, 
she  was  sure  to  place  a young  woman  in  the  room 
with  her,  in  whom  she  had  the  most  entire  con- 
fidence : — 

“This  young  woman,”  Dr.  Dewees  continues,  “had  assured 
her  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  she  never  saw  her  give 
the  child  anything  whatever,  with  the  exception  of  the  breast. 
We,  however,  did  not  give  up  our  first  opinion,  and  proposed 
to  the  mother,  when  the  nurse  was  asleep,  to  make  an  examina- 
tion of  her  pockets,  in  one  of  which  we  were  sure  a bottle  of 
laudanum  would  be  found.  At  our  visit  the  next  morning,  we 
were  told  by  the  mother,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  a phial  of 
laudanum,  as  we  had  suspected,  was  found  in  a little  pocket 
within  the  other,  and  which  was  made  for  the  express  purpose 
of  holding  it.  Though  the  laudanum  was  found  as  just  stated, 
the  manner  of  its  exhibition  was  still  a mystery,  especially  as 

we  were  convinced,  from  what  Mrs. herself  said,  as  well 

as  the  declarations  of  the  young  woman,  that  the  nurse  had 
never  been  left  alone,  even  for  a moment,  with  the  child.  It 
was,  however,  now  certain  in  all  our  minds,  that  it  had  been 
given,  by  some  stratagem  or  other ; and  with  the  hope  of 
detecting  the  method  we  inquired  of  the  young  woman,  whether 
she  had  ever  seen  her  make  any  applications  to  her  nipples,  for 
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any  purpose,  or  under  any  pretext  whatever  ? She  said  she 
had  ; she  had  seen  her  apply  the  mouth  of  a phial  containing 
the  tincture  of  myrrh  to  her  nipples,  every  day,  for  the  purpose, 
as  she  the  nurse  had  said,  of  hardening  them.  The  mystery 
was  now  explained — it  was  laudanum,  and  not  the  tincture  of 
myrrh,  which  had  been  thus  ingeniously  applied  ; and  by  per- 
mitting it  to  dry  from  time  to  time,  a sufficient  quantity  of 
opium  was  accumulated  upon  the  nipple,  to  cause  the  deep 
sleep  the  child  was  found  in. 

“ This  nurse  had  been  permitted  to  visit  her  own  child,  every 
afternoon,  when  the  nurse  child  was  not  awake  to  require  her 
attention  ; she  accordingly  secured  a regular  sleep  at  this  time 
of  day,  by  the  aid  of  laudanum,  that  she  might  get  abroad  with 
certainty.” 

I lately  witnessed  in  my  practice  a memo- 
rable case  of  the  strength  of  the  wicked  disposi- 
tion found  in  some  monthly  as  well  as  wet-nurses 
to  give  the  infant  an  opiate,  even  from  its  birth. 
The  monthly  nurse  referred  to  was  well  recom- 
mended, both  by  an  old  and  respectable  medical 
practitioner,  and  by  his  wife,  on  whom  she  had 
attended;  but  soon  after  she  arrived  to  attend 
my  friend,  it  was  discovered  that  she  was  very 
weak  in  her  physical  powers,  and  that  she  took 
laudanum.  She  confessed  this,  and  we  all  be- 
came concerned  lest  she  should  give  it  to  the 
infant.  For  the  first  week  the  infant  slept  a 
great  deal  and  appeared  tolerably  well,  but  then 
symptoms  of  jaundice,  and  general  congestion, 
attended  with  constipation,  appeared,  and  we 
suspected  that  the  nurse  had  slily  given  the  child 
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a little  of  lier  favourite  drug,  but  as  there  was  no 
certain  proof  of  tliis,  and  infants  are  often  ill 
from  other  causes,  we  were  doubtful  with  respect 
to  the  necessity  for  her  dismissal.  Suitable 
remedies  being  administered,  the  infant  reco- 
vered and  continued  tolerably  well  for  three  or 
four  days.  Suddenly,  however,  it  became  alarm- 
ingly ill  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  the  mother 
thought  it  was  dying,  and  the  apothecary,  who 
was  hurriedly  called  in,  thought  so  too — the  child 
presented  all  the  symptoms  of  having  been 
deeply  narcotized,  and  then  the  nurse  was  sum- 
marily dismissed.  After  the  employment  of  the 
warm  bath,  a little  aperient  medicine,  and  a few 
drops  of  sal  volatile  in  water,  together  with 
careful  nursing,  the  child  recovered  considerably 
in  about  a week,  and  is  now  doing  well,  no 
symptoms  of  indisposition  having  once  appeared 
since  the  dismissal  of  the  unprincipled  nurse ; 
although  we  were  much  alarmed  on  three  diffe- 
rent occasions  during  the  short  period  of  her 
fortnight’s  nursing.  No  doijbt  whatever  now 
rests  on  my  mind  that  the  infant  had  been  dosed 
with  laudanum,  and  we  can  only  attribute  it  to 
the  favour  of  a kind  Providence  that  it  was  not 
killed  by  it. 

The  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed 
by  the  numerous  wants  of  a young  child — we 
mean  wants  really  essential  to  its  health  and 
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comfort — require  more  affection  for  tlie  child, 
and  a higher  sense  of  duty,  than  can  generally 
be  found  united  in  a wet-nurse,  and  if  they  are 
only  in  part  neglected,  the  child  must  suffer. 
The  selfishness  of  a nurse  sometimes  discloses 
itself  by  eating  and  drinking  such  articles  as 
she  knows  will  disturb  the  stomach  and  bowels 
of  the  child,  because  she  has  not  sufficient 
feeling  and  resolution  to  relinquish  the  gratifi- 
cation of  her  own  appetite  for  its  benefit. 
In  consequence,  the  child  is  tormented  with 
pains  in  the  bowels,  spasms,  diarrhoea,  perhaps 
convulsions.  In  any  illness  of  the  child,  it 
is  often  of  vital  importance  that  the  quality 
of  the  milk  should  be  bland,  and  that  it  should 
be  altered  and  reduced  by  a change  of  diet 
imposed  on  the  nurse.  But  it  is  frequently  very 
difficult  to  persuade  these  women  to  conform 
rigidly,  under  such  circumstances,  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  physicians.  Of  course,  honour- 
able exceptions  are  met  with,  and  we  are  ever 
ready  to  bear  testimony  in  their  favour ; but  the 
poet,  Tansillo,  truthfully  declares  they  will  rarely 
stoop  to  humble  fare — 

“ Sick,  pale  and  languid,  when  your  infant’s  moans 
Speak  its  soft  sufferings  in  pathetic  tones, 

When  nature  asks  a purer  lymph,  subdued 
By  needful  physic  and  mild  temperate  food ; 

Say,  will  the  nurse  her  wonted  banquet  spare, 

And  for  your  infant,  stoop  to  humbler  fare? 
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Or,  with  her  pamper’d  appetite  at  strife, 

One  potion  swallow  to  preserve  its  life  1 — 

Too  often  self,  her  sole  object — interest,  all  her  trade, 
She’s  more  perverse,  the  more  you  want  her  aid.” 

Another  point  wliicli  must  ever  exercise  the 
utmost  vigilance  of  the  medical  attendant  and 
the  parent,  is  the  possibility  of  a wet-nurse 
communicating  disease  to  the  child,  for  blood- 
taint  and  diseases  of  the  skin  have  thus  been 
frequently  propagated.  Under  the  head  of 
Eruptions  on  the  Shin,  I have  referred  to  one 
case  in  which  an  obstinate  tuberculous  eruption 
was  communicated,  first  from  an  unsound  nurse 
to  an  infant,  and  subsequently  from  the  child  to 
another  nurse.  And  even  the  most  loathsome 
and  horrible  of  all  diseases  has  been  commu- 
nicated by  nurses  to  sucking  infants.  Cases  are 
on  record  where  this  loathsome  complaint  was 
not  only  communicated  to  the  infant  at  the 
breast,  but  also  to  older  children.  Bosenstein,  a 
Swedish  physician,  relates,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  Children,  that  in  a respectable  family 
in  Stockholm  the  father,  the  mother,  three 
children,  the  maid-servant,  and  twm  clerks,  were 
infected  with  the  venereal  disease,  by  a nurse 
who  was  admitted  into  the  family  without  pre- 
vious inquiry  into  her  character.  I am  deci- 
dedly of  opinion  that  this  horrible  complaint 
may  be  communicated  to  the  child  by  merely 
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drawing  the  milk  of  a woman  who  has  it, 
although  only  in  a secondary  form — visible,  per- 
haps, in  nothing  more  than  a few  copper- 
coloured  spots  upon  the  arms,  breast,  or  else- 
where. This  disease  poisons  the  whole  mass  of 
blood  in  every  one  by  whom  it  is  contracted ; it 
therefore  becomes  a terrible  scourge,  and  is  now 
found  in  England  to  be  more  poisonous  and 
intractable  than  ever.  Sin  always  leads  to 
suffering,  and  language  fails  adequately  to  de- 
scribe the  dreadful  sufferings  often  inflicted  by 
this  loathsome  disease,  both  in  its  primary  and 
secondary  forms. 

It  is  always  best  to  endeavour  to  cure  this 
disease  in  suckling  infants,  by  giving  a little 
mercury  to  the  mother,  or  nurse ; and  a pill,  con- 
taining five  grains  of  Plummer’s  pill,  taken  every 
night  for  three  or  four  weeks,  will  usually  be 
sufficient,  especially  if  one  drachm  of  powder  of 
sarsaparilla  is  taken  in  water,  twice  a day,  at  the 
same  time. 

Indeed,  the  Plummer’s  pill  and  sarsaparilla  are 
usually  the  best  remedies  for  adults  and  elder 
children.  Should  they  not  succeed,  try  the 
mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  iodine  recommended 
in  the  Modern  Domestic  Medicine,  page  787. 
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Of  Artificial  Nursing  and  Weaning. 

When  artificial  nursing  should  be  resorted  to — The  kind  of 
food  to  be  given — The  food  is  to  be  accommodated  to  the 
age  and  strength  of  the  child — Rearing  by  hand — Mode  of 
feeding  the  infant — Feeding  Bottle,  an  improved  method — 
Nourishment  proper  in  rearing  by  hand,  intervals  and 
quantity — Analysis  of  the  milk  of  woman,  the  cow,  &c. — 
Sometimes  milk  and  the  farinacea  disagree  with  the  child, 
then  we  give  broths — Description  of  different  kinds  of 
farinaceous  food — Time  and  manner  of  weaning — Precau- 
tions required — The  food  still  to  he  very  simple — Sometimes 
the  infant  will  so  pine  after  the  breast  that  it  must  be 
restored,  with  an  illustration — Pregnancy  during  suckling. 

I have  already  remarked,  at  Chapter  VIII., 
p.  165,  that  certain  circumstances  render  it 
improper  for  a mother  to  suckle  her  child,  and 
although  such  circumstances  have  been  partly 
enumerated  in  that  place,  it  will  not  be  super- 
fluous now  to  remark,  that  they  are  chiefly 
these,  viz.  : — 

First.  Where  there  is  no  sufficient  provision 
made  for  the  nourishment  of  the  child,  owing 
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either  to  a natural  or  accidental  defect  in  the 
breast  of  the  mother. 

Secondly.  Where  the  supply  of  milk  may  be 
sufficiently  abundant  in  the  commencement,  but 
from  some  irremediable  cause  it  soon  habitually 
fails. 

Thirdly.  Where,  upon  former  occasions  of 
suckling,  the  milk  was  unquestionably  found  to 
disagree  with  the  child.* 

Fourthly.  Where  there  is  a strong  scrofulous, 
consumptive,  or  syphilitic  taint  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mother. 

Fifthly.  Where  suckling  produces  some  painful 
disease  in  the  mother,  as  cough,  colic,  &c. 

The  chronic  complaints  referred  to  under  the 
fourth  head  are  a sufficient  reason  for  women  not 
suckling  their  infants,  since  they  might  thereby 
transmit  to  their  offspring  a predisposition  to 
such  diseases.f  They  belong  to  that  class  of 

* On  this  rule,  an  able  American  writer  makes  this  judicious 
comment: — “We  must  not,  however,  take  this  rule  without 
exception — we  have  seen  two  instances,  within  the  last  two 
years,  where  the  mothers  upon  former  occasions  were  obliged 
at  an  early  period  to  abandon  suckling,  owing  to  the  bad 
qualities  of  their  milk ; but  upon  the  occasions  now  spoken 
of,  it  was  not  only  very  abundant,  but  of  most  excellent 
quality.  The  children  in  both  these  instances  were  of  un- 
common health  and  vigour.” — Donees  on  Children's  Diseases. 

p.  162. 

f “As  a positive  rule,  never  to  he  infringed,  women  of  a 
scrofulous  or  consumptive  constitution,  whether  hereditary  nr 
acquired,  should  never  give  suck.  It  has  fallen  within  the 
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mothers  whose  state  of  health  renders  it  unad- 
visable  to  suckle.  The  children  of  scrofulous 
and  consumptive  women  frequently  suffer  at  an 
early  period  from  symptoms  of  the  same  com- 
plaints, and  sometimes  fall  victims  to  them  even 
before  their  parents ; the  morbid  action  in  their 
system  being  likely  to  impress  a similar  diseased 
agency  upon  the  infantile  constitution. 

Besides,  where  the  mother  has  previously  suf- 
fered from  any  mental  disease,  or  now  suffers 
from  extreme  infirmity  of  temper,  from  an  iras- 

Iot  of  the  writer,  to  see,  in  many  instances,  the  whole  of  a 
numerous  family  successively  pass  away  in  early  youth, 
through  the  neglect  of  this  rule.  Child  after  child  has 
perished,  and  the  mother  finally  has  closed  the  sad  catalogue 
of  deaths.  Few  things  are  more  melancholy  than  to  regard 
the  lonely  man  who  has  buried  all  his  family,  and  who  is  left 
with  neither  child  to  comfort  nor  partner  to  console  him. 
Yet  the  common  neglect  of  this  precept  is  constantly  affording 
us  such  examples.  But,  besides  the  scrofulous  constitution, 
there  is  another  kind  of  constitution,  which  even  more  em- 
phatically demands  that  suckling  should  be  avoided.  Refer- 
ence is  made  to  those  unfortunate  persons  who  are  liable  to 
attacks  of  mental  aberration,  or  to  epilepsy,  or  whose  nervous 
temperament  is  highly  excitable.  What  can  be  more  dreadful 
than  to  encourage  by  any  means  the  continuance  of  a class  of 
maladies  the  most  distressing  and  overwhelming  ? Such 
mothers  should  never  suckle,  because  suckling  is  frequently 
accompanied,  under  these  circumstances,  with  a paroxysm  of 
the  disease,  or  developes  it ; and  because,  besides  the  strong 
necessity  of  avoiding  the  hereditary  predisposition  to  the 
disease,  the  milk  of  such  mothers  may  be  changed  into  a 
noxious  agent,— even  a deadly  poison.” — Conquest's  Letters, 
p.  96. 
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cible  temperament,  or  great  nervous  debility,  or 
from  susceptibility  to  extreme  grief  or  sorrow, 
she  cannot  reckon  upon  conferring  benefits  on 
her  children  by  supporting  them  with  corrupted 
milk.  Such  milk  will  at  one  time  be  deficient  in 
quantity,  at  another  depraved  in  quality,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  injure  their  health,  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  consumptive,  nervous,  and  other 
troublesome,  if  not  fatal,  maladies.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  milk  contains  the  rudiments 
or  seeds  of  these  particular  diseases,  but  only 
that  constitutions  labouring  under  the  complaints 
just  mentioned  cannot  furnish  milk  of  a suffi- 
ciently healthy  and  nutritive  quality;  and  the 
child  being  in  consequence  imperfectly  nourished, 
its  constitution  will  yield  more  readily  to  its  pre- 
disposition, and  thus  disease  is  produced.  Ex- 
cessive anxiety  of  mind  may  be  induced  in  the 
mother  during  the  month,  when  the  milk  some- 
times becomes  in  consequence  so  altered  and 
depraved,  as  to  cause  frequent  fits  of  crying  in 
the  infant,  together  with  either  costive  or  else 
irritable  bowels,  and  the  flesh  of  the  child  be- 
comes flabby  and  wastes  away.  This  is  par- 
ticularly observable  with  first  children,  and  it 
demands  immediate  recourse  to  a healthy  wet- 
nurse.  Therefore,  where  either  of  these  condi- 
tions of  the  mother  exists,  it  is  generally  proper 
to  bring  up  the  child  either  by  hand  or  by  a wet- 
nurse. 

k 3 
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Where  the  father's  constitution  is  scrofulous,  or 
consumptive,  or  highly  nervous,  but  the  mother's 
health  unexceptionable,  she  should  then  certainly 
suckle  her  own  child. 

In  many  instances,  the  mother  suckles  her 
child  aided  by  artificial  means,  and  I shall  first 
address  myself  to  the  consideration  of  this  com- 
bination of  means.  If,  then,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  mother's  milk  will  but  imperfectly 
nourish  the  child,  it  is  right  to  aid  the  scanty 
supply  with  the  preparation  of  cow's  milk,  water 
and  sugar,  already  noticed  at  page  126.  It  may 
be  administered  to  the  child  either  by  the  spoon, 
or  the  bottle  with  a syphon  tube,  but  the  bottle 
is  certainly  to  be  preferred,  and  the  following  are 
some  of  the  reasons  for  that  preference : — Feeding 
by  the  spoon  is  always  less  cleanly,  as  the  infant's 
breast  is  usually  wetted  in  the  attempt.  In  the 
use  of  the  spoon,  the  child  is  always  fed  lying 
down,  whereby  the  nurse  runs  some  risk  of 
strangulation,  the  temperature  of  the  nutritive 
fluid  may  be  made  so  high  as  to  do  injury  to  the 
child's  mouth  and  throat  by  scalding,  and  there 
is  also  a constant  temptation  to  add  something 
to  the  milk.  Moreover,  the  nurse  frequently 
thinks  it  necessary  to  pass  the  food  through  her 
own  mouth  before  the  child  receives  it, — a very 
disgusting  practice ; and  also  the  child  loses  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  of  its  saliva,  being  mixed 
with  the  food  it  receives. 
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Here  we  suppose  the  mother  to  suckle  partially, 
and,  after  the  lying-in  month  has  expired,  night 
nursing  ought  to  be  discontinued  altogether,  the 
infant  being  suckled  as  late  as  ten  or  half-past 
ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  not  allowed  the 
breast  until  five  o’clock  the  next  morning. 
Mothers  often  feel  great  repugnance  to  this  plan, 
but  the  most  experienced  professional  men  agree 
that  it  is  attended  with  great  advantage  to  the 
mother’s  health,  and  is  never  in  the  slightest 
degree  injurious  to  the  child.  The  number  and 
order  of  the  meals  should  be  the  same  as  in  full 
suckling,  which  I have  described  at  pages  130, 
131,  139;  and  the  quantity  for  each  meal  about 
three  or  four  ounces.  It  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  milk  and  water  should  be  exhibited  at 
one  uniform  temperature,  that  being,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  at  about  blood  heat,  96  degrees, 
and  the  bottle  must  be  kept  very  clean.  The 
infant  must  never  be  allowed  to  fall  asleep  while 
sucking. 

In  children  reared  either  wholly  or  in  part 
artificially,  the  food  should  be  as  little  varied  as 
possible.  Milk  is  to  be  the  chief,  part  of  the 
food,  and  the  milk  should,  if  possible,  be  that 
of  the  Alderney  cow.  The  tender  organization 
of  the  infant  proves  that  only  the  mildest  and 
blandest  articles  of  food  are  suitable  to  that  age ; 
and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  laws 
of  God  respecting  its  food  can  be  transgressed 
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without  marked  injury.*  The  powers  of  digestion 
in  a young  child  are  very  feeble ; it  wants  teeth, 
and  the  means  of  mastication ; circumstances 
which  clearly  indicate  the  necessity  and  impor- 
tance of  an  especial  regard  being  paid  to  its  food, 
in  order  to  preserve  it  in  good  health.  It  has, 
consequently,  always  been  found  decidedly  in- 
jurious to  anticipate  the  powers  of  the  stomach 
by  offering  food  to  it  beyond  its  ability  to  digest. 
The  rule  is  to  accommodate  the  nature  of  the 
food  to  the  age  and  powers  of  the  child,  and  this 
rule  should  never  be  infringed  but  from  absolute 
necessity.  “Nothing  is  more  absurd,”  says  Dr. 
John  Clark,  “ than  the  notion  that  in  early  life 
children  require  a variety  of  food.  Only  one 
kind  of  food  is  prepared  by  nature  for  them,  and 
it  is  too  presumptuous  to  assume  that  the  Creator 
of  the  world  acted  in  error,  and  that  the  ignorance 
of  man  is  capable  to  correct  it,  or  make  any  im- 
provement in  his  works.” 

In  referring  to  the  food  of  the  infant  at  the 
commencement  of  Chapter  Sixth,  I have  described 
the  chemical  composition  of  milk,  and  have  there 

* " Again,  some  feed  infants  on  cream  and  water,  in  the 
belief  that  they  are  thus  oifering  a food  richer  than  milk,  but 
in  so  doing  they  make  a grievous  error,  and  the  child  rapidly 
pines  away.  The  explanation  is,  that  the  cream  is  composed 
entirely  of  fat,  except  the  small  quantity  of  milk  which 
accompanies  cream  when  skimmed  off  the  milk  ; and  fat  by 
itself  is  totally  inadequate  to  sustain  life.” — Dr.  Edw.  Smith's 
Practical  Dietary , p.  122. 
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shown  that  it  supplies  all  the  elements  of  nutrition, 
all  the  materials  out  of  which  the  requisite  deve- 
lopment of  the  human  fabric  may  be  certainly 
effected,  and  the  continual  waste  of  the  system 
may  be  fully  repaired,  and  this  fact  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of  by  the  mother.  It  proves  that 
nothing  but  milk  is  required  in  the  early  months 
of  infancy,  for  the  perfect  health  and  growth  of 
the  child.* 

The  rule,  of  accommodating  the  nature  of  the 
food  to  the  age  of  the  child,  is  observed  by  nature 
herself  throughout  all  animal  existence  ; the 
general  system  being  governed  almost  exclusively 
by  the  powers  of  the  stomach ; a law,  the  influence 
of  which  may  be  traced  up  from  the  most  simple 
form  of  organic  life  to  that  of  the  most  perfect 
animal.  The  cow  cannot  be  made  to  live  upon 
animal  food,  nor  the  lion  upon  vegetable,  and  the 
same  general  rule  holds  good  for  the  most  part 
with  respect  to  man.  The  infant  cannot  be  made 
to  thrive  upon  the  gross  food  of  adult  age ; and 
the  advanced  age  of  adults  would  be  but  ill  sus- 
tained by  the  food  of  early  infancy,  how  abundant 
soever  it  might  be  in  quantity.  The  same  prin- 

* The  white  and  opaque  appearance  of  milk  is  an  optical 
illusion.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of 
a perfectly  transparent  fluid,  in  which  floats  about  a number  of 
transparent  globules,  consisting  of  fat.  In  fact,  milk  is  a natural 
emulsion  or  mechanical  mixture  of  fatty  matter,  with  a watery 
solution  ; and  the  measure  of  its  opacity,  being  that  of  its  rich- 
ness in  the  fatty  part  or  cream,  is  the  indication  of  its  value. 
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ciple  holds  good  in  the  whole  class  of  mammalia ; 
for  here  milk  is  invariably  the  first  article  pre- 
pared for  the  sustenance  of  the  young  of  every 
species ; and  they  are  in  a great  measure  confined 
to  it,  until  fitted  by  an  advanced  organization  to 
profit  by  other  food. 

This  law  is  impressed  on  the  human  subject 
perhaps  more  remarkably  than  on  any  of  the 
inferior  animals ; for  the  state  of  probation  is 
more  protracted  in  him  than  in  animals.  The 
early  periods  of  man’s  life  are  marked  by  im- 
portant and  distinct  periods,  each  period  having 
its  appropriate  state  of  mouth  and  powers  of 
stomach.  From  all  this  we  infer,  that  before  the 
appearance  of  teeth  nothing  can  be  proper  for 
the  infant  but  the  milk  of  the  mother ; after  the 
appearance  of  teeth,  the  addition  of  some  farina- 
ceous substance  may  be  permitted,  and  after  the 
completion  of  the  first  set,  or  even  a little  earlier, 
animal  substances  may  be  cautiously  added. 

The  teeth  usually  begin  to  appear  about  the 
seventh  month  when  a little  solid  farinaceous 
food  may  be  given  about  twice  a day,  such  as 
1 lard’s  farinaceous  food,  or  tops-and-bottoms, 
steeped  in  boiling  water,  beaten  through  a sieve, 
and  mixed  with  a due  proportion  of  sweetened 
milk;  or  French  roll  boiled  in  water  to  a jelly, 
and  afterwards  diluted  with  milk.  Sago  and 
arrowroot,  thoroughly  boiled  with  milk,  is  like- 
wise an  excellent  kind  of  food  for  some  infants ; 
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and  no  food  slionld  ever  be  given  at  a higher 
temperature  than  blood  heat,  96  degrees.  Very 
hot  food  is  extremely  injurious  to  children.  As 
soon  as  the  child  has  a couple  of  teeth,  a crust 
of  bread  should  be  given  it,  now  and  then,  to 
amuse  and  nourish  it. 

A bouillie  is  in  common  use  in  France,  as  the 
first  food  of  infants ; it  is  made  by  roasting  the 
best  vrheat  flour  in  an  oven,  then  boiling  it  for  a 
considerable  time  in  milk,  and  adding  sugar  to 
it.  When  carefully  made,  not  too  thick,  and 
free  from  knots,  it  is  considered  an  excellent 
food,  especially  when  the  use  of  milk  excites  a 
tendency  to  diarrhoea  or  colic  pains.  In  such 
cases,  on  changing  the  milk  for  this  bouillie, 
digestion  immediately  improves,  and  the  evacu- 
ations become  healthy  and  unattended  by  pain. 
But  I do  not  consider  the  French  bouillie  to 
be  in  any  degree  superior,  if  indeed  equal,  to 
the  aliment  prepared  from  Hard’s  Farinaceous 
Food.  • 

Great  care  must  ever  be  taken  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  food ; and  as  in  the  choice  of  the 
food  tho  parent  ought  to  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances, endeavouring  to  find  out  what  suits  best, 
so  as  long  as  the  child  thrives,  she  should  not, 
from  any  trivial  cause,  change  it. 

The  way  to  prepare  Hard’s  farinaceous  food  is 
described  in  a printed  paper  accompanying  that 
article.  It  is  to  be  preferred  to  biscuit  powder, 
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and  is  particularly  indicated  if  tlie  child  is  sub- 
ject to  colic  and  diarrhoea. 

Tops-and-Bottoms  should  be  steeped  in  boiling 
water  for  ten  minutes;  then  add  a little  pure 
and  fresh  cow’s  milk,  strain  through  a sieve,  and 
mix  with  it  a few  grains  of  salt.  Sometimes  this 
food  agrees  better  when  prepared  as  follows  : — 
Put  a saucepan  on  the  fire  with  exactly  the 
quantity  of  water  required ; when  fast  boiling, 
throw  a couple  of  tops-and-bottoms  into  it;  let 
it  boil  five  or  six  minutes ; it  will  then  be  a clear, 
smooth  jelly,  and  when  strained  nothing  will 
remain  in  the  sieve ; add  a little  fresh  and  pure 
cow’s  milk,  and  a few  grains  of  salt. 

In  the  preparation  of  Sago,  take  a dessert- 
spoonful of  pearl  sago,  macerate  it  for  two  hours 
in  half-a-pint  of  water  in  a pan  on  the  hob,  and 
then  boil  it  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  stirring  it 
well;  strain  it  through  a sieve,  add  cow’s  milk 
and  a few  grains  of  salt,  and  sweeten  it  with  a 
little  loaf  sugar. 

In  preparing  Arrow-root,  take  a dessert-spoon- 
ful of  arrowroot  powder,  and  carefully  and  tho- 
roughly mix  it  with  a little  cold  water  in  a basin 
with  a spoon  ; then  pour  on  it  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  boiling  water,  assiduously  stirring  it  until  it  is 
thoroughly  mixed ; boil  it  for  five  minutes,  add 
fresh  cow’s  milk,  and  a few  grains  of  salt,  and 
sweeten  with  a little  loaf  sugar. 

Indian  Corn  Flour  is  very  wholesome  and 
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nutritions : so  is  oatmeal.  Oatmeal  does  not 
contain  so  mucli  starch  as  wheat  flour,  but  con- 
siderably more  gluten  or  fibrine,  four  times  the 
amount  of  fatty  matter,  and  about  the  same 
quantity  of  sugar  as  wheat  flour.  It  is  conse- 
quently one  of  the  principal  flesh-forming  foods. 
Therefore,  oatmeal,  well  boiled  with  milk,  forms 
excellent  nourishment  for  children  of  two  years 
old  and  upwards. 

The  age  at  which  it  will  be  proper  to  make  so 
great  a change  in  the  diet  of  the  child  as  to  give 
it  a portion  of  animal  food,  must  be  determined 
very  much  by  the  formation  of  the  grinder  teeth. 
As  a general  rule,  it  is  improper  before  that 
change  has  taken  place.  After  the  infant  has 
got  its  grinding  teeth,  its  food  may  be  a little 
more  varied,  as  well  as  a little  more  substantial ; 
but  it  should  still  consist  principally  of  milk, 
into  which  well  baked  stale  bread,  baked  flour,  or 
arrowroot  has  been  stirred ; or  of  light  puddings 
of  bread,  tapioca,  rice,  &c.,  with  milk.  Occa- 
sionally a little  broth  or  beef  tea  may  be  given. 
After  the  next  set  of  teeth  have  come  through, 
that  is,  the  eye  or  dog  teeth,  some  physicians 
indulge  the  child  once  a day  with  solid  animal 
food,  but  I think  at  this  early  age  a very  great 
objection  exists  to  such  a practice.  At  this  age, 
which  may  be  reckoned  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  eighteenth  month,  animal  food  in  substance, 
previously  cut  very  small,  ought  not  to  be  given 
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more  frequently  than  two  or  three  times  a week, 
and  then  it  is  safer  to  give  a small  bit  of  tender 
chicken,  than  the  grosser  kinds  of  animal  food, 
the  white  meat  being  less  stimulating  than  the 
red.  Unquestionably,  much  more  injury  is  done 
by  giving  animal  food  too  soon,  than  by  delaying 
it  too  long,  and  the  change  in  diet  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  always  commenced  with  chicken 
or  weak  mutton  broth,  freed  from  fat,  and  given 
in  small  quantity  along  with  farinaceous  food. 
A natural  wish  to  strengthen  the  child  frequently 
leads  the  parent  to  give  too  much  food,  and  to 
indulge  it  in  that  which  is  too  stimulating.  This 
is  a certain  and  serious  error — one  which  many 
mothers  have  had  occasion  to  deplore  all  their 
lives.  The  celebrated  Locke  thought  that  flesh 
should  be  forborne  altogether  until  the  child  is 
two  or  three  years  old,  and  that  by  doing  so, 
children  would  breed  their  teeth  with  much  less 
danger,  be  freer  from  diseases,  and  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a healthy  and  vigorous  constitution 
much  surer; — an  opinion  to  the  general  sound- 
ness of  which  I entirely  subscribe,  although 
exceptions  must  be  allowed.  It  is  agreeable  to 
all  observation,  as  a general  rule,  that  the 
healthiest  children  are  those  that  eat  the  least 
animal  food ; and  some  physicians  contend  that 
a milk  and  vegetable  diet  is  the  only  one  proper 
for  children. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  many  pro- 
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fessional  men  of  experience  and  high,  authority 
believe  that  when  children  have  acquired  four  or 
more  teeth,  if  fed  once  a day,  or  once  in  two 
days,  with  animal  food  of  easy  digestion,  they 
are  usually  more  robust,  and  possessed  of  a firmer 
muscular  fibre  and  better  stamina,  than  when 
their  diet  is  wholly  vegetable.  They  think  that 
such  children  also  possess  more  power  of  resist- 
ing disease,  and  bearing  up  under  its  attack. 
Dr.  Henry  Davies  thinks  ( Davies’s  Guide,  p.  74), 
a little  minced  meat  at  this  period  to  be  often  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  puddings  of  children, 
“ and  with  some  an  essential.”  Referring  to 
children  fed  wholly  on  a vegetable  diet — 

“ The  countenance  of  the  latter,”  says  Mr.  Newnham,  “ is 
generally  sallow ; their  flesh  is  flabby ; however  fat  they  may 
become,  they  are  nevertheless  feeble;  they  possess  a weak 
muscular  fibre — are  inadequate  to  much  exercise — are  not 
lively  and  active— are  easily  susceptible  of  slight  causes  of 
morbid  action — and  do  not  recover  kindly  from  their  little 
maladies ; they  are  the  soil  for  disease,  and  easily  fall  victims 
to  scrofulous  predisposition.  On  the  other  hand,  an  excessive 
quantity  of  animal  food  produces  plethora,  predisposes  to 
inflammatory  action,  and  gives  rise  to  irritation  of  the  several 
important  viscera — essentially  linked  together  as  they  are  in 
producing  the  phenomena  of  animal  life.” — Newnham  on  the 
Physical  Education  of  Children,  Vol.  I.,p.  68. 

My  own  opinion  may  be  gathered  from  the 
previous  pages-.  I think  that,  in  general,  no 
child  under  three  years  of  age  should  have  meat 
oftener  than  every  other  day ; and  undoubtedly 
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it  is  safer  to  err  on  tlie  side  of  giving  too  little 
animal  food  than  too  much.  Animal  food  in 
moderation  sometimes  has  the  effect  of  augment- 
ing the  strength  of  children,  but  it  is  unfavour- 
able to  delicacy  of  feeling,  clearness  of  ideas, 
and  to  the  government  of  the  passions  and  pro- 
pensities. 

Chicken  and  mutton  broth,  with  vegetables 
boiled  in  it,  should  be  given  only  at  such  inter- 
vals, and  in  such  quantities,  during  suckling,  as 
the  deficiency  of  the  mother's  milk,  or  the  state 
of  the  child,  may  render  necessary;  and  as  a 
change  to  such  food  may  be  judged  important 
from  the  number  of  teeth  protruding,  and  the 
weak,  flabby,  bloodless  appearance  of  the  child, 
of  which  circumstance  only  experienced  medical 
men  can  be  competent  judges. 

Of  course  some  meats  are  decidedly  better 
than  others.  This  is  true  of  adults,  and  is  still 
more  clearly  observable  in  the  case  of  children. 
Mutton,  fowl,  venison,  and  partridge  are  much 
to  be  preferred  to  beef,  veal,  lamb,  or  pork.  In 
using  any  of  these  articles,  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  them  hung  sufficiently  long  to  make 
them  eat  tender,  say  a week  or  more.  The  lean 
parts  of  the  first-named  substances  should  be  used 
in  making  the  broths,  and  whatever  fat  is  found 
on  them,  after  being  permitted  to  cool,  should  be 
separated.  Gravy  from  underdone  beef  or  mut- 
ton may  be  advantageously  employed,  if  an  equal 
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quantity  of  water  is  added  to  it,  with  a little 
salt  and  mace,  the  whole  being  suffered  to  boil 
together. 

Some  medical  men  say  that  before  the  sixth 
month  little  injury  can  be  sustained  by  the  child 
from  a frequent  indulgence  of  the  breast,  but 
they  believe  that  after  this  time  it  becomes 
highly  important  to  regulate  the  periods  for 
suckling,  both  as  it  regards  the  mother  and  the 
child.  We  have  already  advised,  at  pages  102 
and  131,  that  regularity  in  giving  the  breast,  at 
intervals  of  about  four  hours,  ought  to  be  ob- 
served from  the  commencement, — that  even  in 
the  first  month,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  comfort 
of  both  the  mother  and  the  infant,  and  still  more 
so  at  a later  period.  On  the  part  of  the  mother, 
it  prevents  an  excessive  stimulation  and  conse- 
quent weakness  of  the  glands  of  the  breast ; it 
gives  time  for  a gradual  accumulation  of  milk 
from  the  lacteal  vessels,  and  by  giving  time  for 
the  nipples  to  recover  their  tone,  prevents  their 
becoming  sore.  On  the  part  of  the  child,  it 
guards  against  an  over  distension  of  the  stomach, 
precludes  fretfulness  and  clamorous  demands  for 
the  breast,  and  at  night  especially  promotes 
sleep,  thereby  giving  ample  opportunity  for  the 
digestion  of  the  food  it  has  previously  received, 
for  which  reason  it  is  indispensable  that  a mother 
should  suckle  her  child  the  last  thing  before  she 
goes  to  bed. 
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Tlie  practice  of  suffering  the  child  to  go  to 
sleep  at  the  breast  should  always  be  avoided. 
The  mother  need  never  fear  that  the  child  will 
suffer  during  the  night  for  want  of  nourishment  : 
it  is  an  ill-grounded  fear.  The  frequent  indul- 
gence in  the  breast  is  entirely  a habit  that  is 
calculated  to  do  mischief : both  the  rest  and 
digestion  of  the  child  are  interrupted,  without 
adverting  to  the  unnecessary  fatigue  to  the 
mother. 

Now  and  then  it  will  be  found  that  the  sto- 
mach of  a young  child  will  reject  animal  broths, 
and  that  meat  itself  will  be  well  digested.  We 
find  the  same  thing  occasionally  in  adults,  and 
are.  therefore  the  less  surprised  to  meet  with  it 
sometimes  in  children.  In  this  case,  a little 
chicken  or  mutton,  chopped  up  and  given  in  very 
small  quantities  at  a time,  should  be  substituted 
for  the  broth.  If  given  slowly,  in  very  small 
quantities,  the  child  permits  it  to  tarry  in  its 
mouth,  and  each  quantity  becomes  saturated 
with  saliva,  a circumstance  of  very  great  conse- 
quence to  the  process  of  perfect  digestion. 

Of  Rearing  by  the  Hand. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  remark,  in  the  first  place, 
that  when  a woman  has  a full  breast  of  milk 
without  suckling,  the  accumulation  is  checked 
most  effectually  by  gentle  purging  with  salts  and 
senna,  or  castor  oil,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
breast  should  be  rubbed  gently,  twice  a day,  with 
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soap  liniment.  The  diet  must  be  spare  and  dry ; 
and  the  patient  should  be  purged  every  second 
day,  until  all  the  milk  is  gone.  The  breasts  must 
by  no  means  be  kept  warm.  When  they  are 
kept  cool,  and  lightly  covered;  less  blood  is  deter- 
mined to  the  breasts,  and  consequently  less  milk 
is  secreted. 

When  the  mother  is  obliged  to  bring  up  her 
child  altogether  by  hand,  she  is  compelled  to  feed 
it  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  the  spoon  or  by 
the  bottle.  The  latter  mode  is  by  far  the  best, 
as  I have  already  remarked  more  than  once,  the 
modem  use  of  the  sucking  bottle  being  considered 
by  all  professional  men  a great  improvement  in 
the  reai-ing  of  children.  It  has  unquestionably 
ministered  to  our  success  in  numerous  instances. 
Indeed,  where  it  is  employed  in  the  best  manner, 
it  is  often  so  successful  that,  when  the  choice  lies 
between  it  and  a hireling  nurse,  the  physician 
will  often  give  it  the  preference,  unless  we  can 
be  very  secure  in  hiring  a healthy,  good-tem- 
pered, careful  nurse. 

In  feeding  infants,  then,  the  boat,  the  spoon, 
and  the  horn  are  in  nowise  to  be  compared  to  the 
feeding  bottle,  with  a syphon  tube ; this  being  so 
contrived  as  not  only  to  please  the  child  by  its 
resemblance  to  the  nipple,  and  by  the  milk  coming 
slowly  into  its  mouth,  but  also  by  its  imposing 
upon  the  infant  some  little  degree  of  labour, 
which  the  other  methods  of  feeding  do  not.  By 
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this  means,  the  food  is  duly  mixed  with  saliva, 
and  the  infants,  finding  a little  labour  necessary, 
are  not  so  likely  to  oversuck,  as  they  are  likely 
to  be  overfed  by  the  boat,  horn,  or  spoon.  Infants 
fed  by  the  spoon,  and  subject  only  to  the  trouble 
or  pleasure  of  swallowing  the  food,  are  tempted 
to  take  too  much  at  a time,  and  even  careless  or 
overindulgent  nurses  are  also  tempted  thereby  to 
force  down  an  additional  boatful  or  two,  in  order 
to  put  a stop  to  the  cries,  which,  indeed,  may 
have  had  no  other  origin  than  the  indigestion 
caused  by  previous  repletion. 

Feeding  at  the  breast  is  necessarily  slow  feed- 
ing, and  since  this  is  nature’s  mode  of  imparting 
nourishment  to  the  child,  that  mode  should  un- 
questionably be  imitated  as  closely  as  possible  in 
rearing  an  infant  by  artificial  means.  It  is  one 
of  the  highest  recommendations  in  the  use  of  the 
feeding  bottle,  that  children  fed  by  it  are  fre- 
quently hungry,  which  is  what  nature  designed 
them  to  be, — the  food  sits  lightly  on  the  stomach, 
and  being  easily  digested,  like  the  breast  milk, 
they  need  a frequent  supply  of  the  milk  or  other 
food  given  them. 

In  the  use  of  the  common  sucking  bottle,  great 
care  is  required  to  preserve  it  sweet,  and  the 
following  directions  ought  to  be  very  carefully 
and  constantly  observed  : — 

First.  Never  put  a second  supply  of  milk  or 
food  upon  the  remains  of  a former  one,  and  as 
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soon  as  tlie  cliild  has  taken  as  much  as  it 
pleases,  or  as  may  he  judged  proper  for  it,  let 
the  bottle  bo  emptied  of  any  food  that  remains, 
and  be  instantly  cleansed  with  hot  or  boiling 
water. 

Secondly.  After  this,  let  it  he  kept  in  a basin 
of  cold  water,  and  before  using  it  again,  let  it  be 
rinsed  with  cold  water  fresh  from  the  pump. 

Thirdly.  Let  the  extremity  from  which  the 
child  is  to  suck  be  covered  with  a heifer’s  teat,  in 
preference  to  anything  else.  The  teat  should  not 
be  of  too  large  a size,  nor  one  that  will  permit  of 
too  rapid  a flow  of  the  food,  especially  for  very 
young  children.  If  the  food  be  found  to  pass  too 
freely,  let  the  piece  of  sponge  at  its  extremity 
be  either  enlarged,  or  more  strongly  compressed. 
These  directions  are  unnecessary  when  Elam’s 
feeding  bottle , or  Maw’s  bottle  with  a syplion 
tube , are  employed,  but  as  many  other  kinds  of 
bottles  are  in  use,  an  attention  to  them  is  then 
important. 

In  rearing  children  by  hand,  the  first  food 
should  be  the  same  as  I have  already  recom- 
mended at  page  126-7,  when  adverting  to  the 
feeding  of  the  child  during  the  month.  Unques- 
tionably, the  nearer  we  can  approach  the  qualities 
of  breast  milk  of  a healthy  mother,  the  better, 
for  every  thing  in  nature  declares  that  to  be  the 
best  possible  nourishment  for  the  child,  and  there 
can  scarcely  be  a greater  error  than  to  suppose 
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early  additions  to  be  an  improvement.*  In  the 
first  instance,  a mixture  of  cow’s  milk,  water  and 
sugar  is  the  best  food.  It  should  be  frequently 
renewed,  and  will  ordinarily  be  found  sufficient 
for  all  the  purposes  of  nourishment  until  the  end 
of  the  eighth  month.  Then  an  addition  may  be 
made  to  it,  if  necessary,  of  barley-water,  gum- 
arabic  water,  or  a small  portion  of  arrowroot ; 
but  this  is  not  usually  requisite  so  early  as  the 
eighth  month.  Glum-arabic  water  is  a particularly 
good  addition  to  milk  at  this  time.  Sometimes 
a little  broth  or  beef  tea  is  better  than  any  sop. 
The  quantity  of  food  given  at  a time  must  be 
regulated  by  the  age  of  the  child,  the  avidity 
with  which  it  receives  it,  and  the  strength  of  its 
digestive  powers ; and  the  frequency  of  its  ex- 
hibition must  be  very  much  governed  by  the 
same  laws.  During  the  first  month,  an  infant 
sucks  but  little  at  a time,  and  sleeps  almost  con- 
tinually, a fact  which  will  afford  safe  guidance  to 
a parent  or  nurse  on  this  point.  Rearing  by  the 

* Dr.  Edward  Smitli  is  a recent  authority  in  much  repute. 
He  wisely  says  : — “ When  food  other  than  the  mother’s  or  the 
nurse’s  milk  is  required,  it  should  be  milk  only,  that  is  to  say, 
it  should  consist  of  milk,  without  the  addition  of  bread,  arrow- 
root,  flour,  biscuit,  or  any  other  substance  whatever,  except 
sugar.  When  infants  have  been  fed  with  flour,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  stools  are  much  larger  than  is  proper  for  an  infant ; 
and,  in  fact,  that  the  starchy  matter  is  passing  off  unused. 
This  is  a constant  source  of  derangement  of  the  liver,  and  a 
frequent  cause  of  fits.” — Practical  Dietary,  p.  121. 
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hand  seldom  fails  from  too  little  food  being  given 
to  the  child ; it  is  the  error  of  too  frequent  a use, 
and  too  large  a quantity  of  it,  that  we  have 
especially  to  guard  against.  Six  or  eight  table- 
spoonfuls will  usually  be  sufficient  at  one  time, 
for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks.  Such  an  interval 
should  be  allowed  between  each  feeding  as  will 
permit  of  the  digestion  of  the  previous  quantity, 
and  this  may  be  fixed,  as  a general  rule,  at  about 
everv  three  or  four  hours.  Unless  the  food  is  too 

1/ 

much  sweetened,  the  infant  will  rarely  demand 
more  than  it  can  comfortably  receive,  and  a little 
experience  will  enable  the  mother  to  determine 
this  point.  If  reluctant  to  take  food,  it  should 
never  be  urged  upon  it.  Should  the  child  at  any 
time  cease  to  abstract  milk  from  the  bottle,  and 
being  restored  to  it  refuse  to  take  it,  it  ought  not 
on  any  account  to  be  urged  to  swallow  more. 

“ With  children  who  are  nourished  by  the 
breast,”  says  Dr.  Dewees,  “ this  business  is  left 
almost  altogether  with  the  feelings  of  the  child ; 
nor  is  this  in  general  attended  with  any  serious 
consequences.  Should  it  take  more  than  is  really 
required,  or  than  is  agreeable  to  the  stomach,  it  is 
soon  regurgitated,  and  the  uneasiness  removed.” 
The  doctor  does  not  here  write  with  his  usual 
caution  and  judgment,  and  I entirely  dissent  from 
his  opinion,  that  the  quantity  of  milk  given  should 
be  left  to  the  feelings  of  the  child.  He,  however, 
acknowledges  that  “ it  is  not  exactly  so  in  the 
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artificial  mode  of  rearing  children,  for  the  stomach 
does  not  so  readily  yield  its  contents  when  it  shall 
have  become  oppressed  by  quantity,  as  it  does 
when  it  obtains  its  supplies  from  the  breast ; and 
on  this  very  account,  the  artificial  mode  is  less 
proper  than  the  natural.  It  would  seem  that  the 
milk  of  the  mother  has  some  inherent  quality, 
which  provokes  the  action  of  the  stomach  to  cast 
it  off  so  soon  as  it  becomes  offensive ; but  this  is 
not  so  much  the  case  with  the  artificial  food 
intended  to  supply  its  place.  This,  however,  may 
arise  from  the  one  being  drawn  immediately 
from  the  breast,  while  the  other  has  been  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  and  suffered  a change.  The 
cow^s  milk  contains  more  cheesy  matter,  hence 
it  is  more  frequently  thrown  up  in  the  form  of 
hard  curd.” 

The  stomach,  therefore,  will  be  more  liable  to 
these  little  inconveniences  when  confined  to  the 
bottle,  than  when  it  shall  receive  its  natural 
supplies ; but  a little  careful  observation  on  the 
part  of  the  nurse  will  prevent  any  serious  injury 
from  this  cause,  as  she  will  soon  become  familiar 
with  the  proper  quantity  to  be  administered,  or, 
in  other  words,  how  much  the  stomach  will  bear 
without  suffering  from  repletion.  The  quality  of 
the  food  can  be  pretty  much  subjected  to  rule 
by  having  regular  proportions  of  the  respective 
ingredients;  and  habit  will  soon  enable  a careful 
and  observing  woman  to  determine  the  quantity. 
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Underwood  refers,  in  the  Third  Volume,  p.  145, 
of  his  publication  On  the  Disorders  of  Children, 
to  the  remark  of  a judicious  nurse  on  this  point, 
which  greatly  pleased  him.  She  said,  “ I always 
let  my  children  ask  for  their  food which  she 
pertinently  explained  by  saying,  “ I do  not  feed 
infants  because  they  cry;  but  if,  after  fasting  a 
reasonable  time,  they  begin  to  moan,  I endeavour 
to  amuse  them  till  they  anxiously  hunt  about 
them,  and  repeatedly  form  their  lips  in  a certain 
way,  that  assures  me  it  is  a want  of  food  only 
that  makes  them  complain.”  Children  ought  not 
to  be  fed  because  they  cry.  This  was  seeking 
for  assurance  with  respect  to  the  cause  of  their 
complaint  in  a right  way,  and  is  worthy  of  general 
imitation  by  nurses. 

Great  differences  of  constitution  are  found  in 
children  as  well  as  in  adults,  and  consequently 
some  require  and  digest  nearly  double  the  quan- 
tity of  milk  which  suffices  for  others.  The 
quality  of  the  milk  also  varies  according  to  the 
constitution  and  health  of  the  mother,  and  where 
it  is  less  nutritious  the  demand  for  quantity  will 
be  greater.  Hence  it  is  important  that  the 
mother  should  be  able  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  the  infant,  and  to  distinguish  when  it 
really  needs  a frequent  and  large  supply.  When 
the  infant  appears  lively  and  its  bowels  are  in 
good  order,  it  is  a sure  sign  that  it  is  doing  well, 
although  it  may  suck  frequently,  and  a large 
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quantity  at  a time.  But  if  it  shows  no  joy  at 
the  sight  of  the  nurse,  and  especially  if  it  is 
heavy  in  appearance,  uneasy,  vomits  frequently, 
or  is  troubled  with  colic,  green  and  unhealthy 
evacuations,  and  a tendency  to  bowel  complaint, 
it  is  certain  that  the  breast  is  given  too  often, 
and  that  an  immediate  alteration  in  that  respect 
is  requisite.  It  is  the  worst  possible  treatment 
to  give,  under  these  circumstances,  carminatives 
and  opiates ; they,  indeed,  hide  the  expression  of 
pain;  they  lull  the  child,  and  therefore  often 
pave  the  way  for  the  greater  mischief.  Nothing 
can  effect  a cure  but  a change  of  diet. 

Mothers  should  be  acquainted  with  the  ordi- 
nary composition  of  human  milk,  together  with 
that  of  the  cow,  ass,  &c. ; and  the  following 
table  shows  the  relative  proportions  of  cream, 
butter,  cheese,  and  sugar,  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  these  different  kinds  of  milk. 
According  to  the  analysis  of  Messieurs  Par- 
mentier  and  Vauquelin,  100  lbs.  of  milk  will 
give  in 
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John  Clarke,  that,  during  the  month,  the  milk 
of  the  ass  is  the  best  substitute  for  that  of  the 
mother,  since  it  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the 
human  subject  than  any  other  yet  analysed.  In 
the  milk  of  the  woman  there  is  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  cream  and  the  least  quantity  of  cheese, 
and  this  milk  is  remarkable  for  the  difficulty 
with  which  it  coagulates.  In  the  milk  of  the 
cow,  the  goat,  and  the  sheep,  the  cheese  is 
greatly  in  excess,  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
human  subject,  while  the  sugar  is  less.  Some 
physicians  think  that  the  practice  of  adding 
sugar  to  the  milk  of  the  cow  given  to  children  is 
erroneous;  but  although  the  analysis  made  by 
different  chemists  of  these  substances  evidently 
do  not  agree,  yet  the  quantity  of  sugar  ordi- 
narily found  in  cow’s  milk  being  unquestionably 
much  less  than  that  in  woman’s  milk,  unless  the 
milk  of  the  cow  is  particularly  sweet,  we  believe 
the  addition  of  sugar  to  be  desirable  when  it  is 
diluted  with  water,  and  administered  as  food  to 
infants.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  infants 
brought  up  by  hand  should  be  nourished  by  ass’s 
milk  for  the  first  month,  more  especially  if  they 
suffer  from  costiveness.  Affer  that  time,  as  this 
kind  of  milk  is  with  difficulty  procured,  a change 
to  diluted  cow’s  milk  may  be  gradually  made 
with  safety. 

Since  many  infants,  brought  up  by  hand,  sub- 
sist entirely  upon  the  milk  of  the  cow ; and  it 
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also  usually  forms  a large  portion  of  tlie  diet  of 
most  young  children,  and  in  some  shape  or  other 
enters  into  the  daily  food  of  almost  every  adult, 
it  becomes  a matter  of  vast  importance  to  obtain 
it  in  a genuine  state ; but  I regret  to  say  that 
few  articles  of  food  are  more  liable  to  adultera- 
tion, and  this  of  the  grossest  description,  than 
milk.  In  large  cities,  it  is  impossible  to  procure 
it  pure  and  wholesome,  because  most  of  it  is 
supplied  by  cows  confined  in  the  stalls  of  close, 
offensive  cow-houses,  deprived  of  all  exercise  and 
free  ventilation,  whereby  the  animals  become 
diseased.  The  following  description  of  the  actual 
condition  of  cow-sheds  in  London,  taken  from  a 
pamphlet,  by  the  Hon.  F.  Byng,  On  the  Sanitary 
Condition  of  the  Parish  of  St.  James’s,  West- 
minster, is  worthy  of  perusal  by  all  parents  living 
in  Town,  and  other  populous  cities  : — 

“ Two  of  these  sheds  (of  which  there  are  fourteen  in  the 
parish)  are  situated  at  the  angle  of  Hopkins  and  New  Streets, 
Golden  Square,  and  range  one  above  the  other,  within  a yard 
of  the  back  of  the  houses  in  New  Street.  Forty  corns  are  kept 
in  them,  two  in  each  seven  feet  of  space.  There  is  no  ventila- 
tion, save  by  the  unceiled  tile  roof,  through  which  the  ammo- 
niacal  vapours  escape  into  the  houses,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  health  of  the  inmates.  Besides  the  animals,  there  is  at 
one  end  a large  tank  for  grains,  a stow-place  for  turnips  and 
hay,  and  between  them  a receptacle  into  which  the  liquid 
manure  drains,  and  where  the  solid  is  heaped  up.  At  the 
other  end  is  a capacious  vault,  with  a brick  partition,  one 
division  of  which  contains  mangel-wurzel,  turnips  and  pota- 
toes, and  the  other  a dirty,  yellow,  sour-smelling  liquid,  called 
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brewer’s  wash,  a portion  of  which  is  pumped  up  and  mixed 
with  the  food  of  the  cows.  The  neighbours  are  subject  also 
to  the  annoyance  of  manure  carts,  which  frequently  stand 
some  time  in  front  of  their  houses ; and  when  the  mouth  of 
the  vault  is  opened  to  admit  the  ingress  of  the  brewers’  wash, 
a ‘ burning  sour  smell  ’ is  described  by  them  as  pervading  their 
dwellings.  After  the  buildings  have  remained  closed  for  the 
night,  the  atmosphere  within  becomes  heated,  foul,  and  un- 
wholesome. In  summer  time  the  smell  is  most  offensive.” 

It  is  a bad  practice  to  feed  the  child  lying 
down ; a raised  position  is  a pleasanter  one,  and 
much  diminishes  the  risk  of  strangulation.  After 
a sufficient  quantity  of  nourishment  has  been 
given  to  it,  little  by  little,  it  should  be  kept  quiet 
for  at  least  half  an-hour  after  each  repast.  Some 
nurses  are  fond  of  dandling  and  jolting  the  child 
immediately  after  its  meals,  which  is  a highly 
injurious  practice.  At  a certain  period  after 
meals,  rest  is  as  essential  to  digestion  as  exercise 
is  important  at  other  times  to  prepare  the  sto- 
mach for  that  process.  Therefore,  all  high  tossing 
of  the  child  immediately  after  meals  should  be 
strictly  forbidden. 

It  is  not  proper  to  allow  the  sucking  bottle  to 
become  a plaything  for  the  child.  To  endeavour 
to  appease  its  immediate  clamours  by  this  indul- 
gence, paves  the  way  for  a fresh  supply  of  food 
too  quickly,  whereby  the  process  of  digestion  is 
constantly  interrupted,  from  the  previous  quan- 
tity not  having  been  disposed  of.  In  consequence 
of  this,  a part  of  the  food  passes  from  the  sto- 
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mack  into  tke  bowels  nearly  in  tke  condition  it 
was  received,  and  tkus  being  imperfectly  assimi- 
lated, it  ferments,  becomes  sour,  and  produces 
colic  or  diarrhoea.  Hence  many  children  who  are 
always  eating,  are  nevertheless  always  thin,  and 
their  flesh  flabby. 

When  children  brought  up  by  the  hand  thrive 
well,  sleep  quietly,  and  their  bowels  are  found  to 
be  in  a regular  state,  the  proportion  of  water 
added  to  the  milk  may  gradually  be  diminished 
after  the  first  month,  and  at  the  third  or  fourth 
month  milk  from  a healthy  cow  may  be  given 
almost  undiluted.  In  general,  good  milk  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  support  the  infant  up  to  the 
eighth  or  ninth  month;  but  about  the  sixth 
month,  in  some  peculiar  constitutions,  a little 
beef  tea  or  mutton  broth  is  useful ; or  a mixture 
of  milk  and  a small  proportion  of  well-boiled 
tops-and-bottoms,  or  Hard’s  farinaceous  food, 
arrow-root,  grated  rusk,  or  well-baked  bread, 
may  form  a useful  and  necessary  addition.  The 
digestive  powers  of  the  child  have  now  become 
stronger,  and  are  able  to  extract  good  nourish- 
ment from  a thicker  and  more  generous  kind  of 
food.  Panada  made  by  boiling  in  water,  or  milk 
and  water,  thin  slices  of  bread,  previously  well 
dried  in  the  oven,  is  good  food. 

But  in  certain  instances  a milk  and  farinaceous 
diet  does  not  answer  sufficiently  well,  when  the 
addition  of  chicken  or  weak  mutton  broth,  or 
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beef  tea,  will  be  needful.  The  instances  are 
usually  those  in  which  a child  is  weakly,  or  has  a 
flabby  state  of  the  muscles ; when  a portion  of 
animalized  food  is  called  for  at  an  early  period. 
One  of  the  animal  decoctions  just  mentioned, 
should  then  have  a little  of  Hard’s  food , rusk, 
stale  bread,  or  arrow-root  added  to  it ; but  when 
farinaceous  diet  seems  to  disagree  with  the  child, 
it  is  of  importance  that  the  mother  should  ascer- 
tain that  the  disagreement  does  not  arise  from 
any  excess  of  quantity,  or  too  frequent  feeding, 
since  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  the 
blame  to  be  laid  on  the  farinaceous  quality  of  the 
food,  when  it  ought  to  be  attributed  to  over- 
feeding. The  three  great  rules  here  are,  first, 
to  put  but  little  sugar  with  whatever  food  is 
made  use  of,  and  to  use  a little  salt  instead, 
whenever  the  child  will  take  the  food  in  that 
way,  which  it  may  almost  always  be  taught  to 
do.  Salt  promotes  digestion,  obviates  the  dis- 
position of  this  tender  age  to  the  formation  of 
worms,  and  improves  the-  quality  of  the  blood. 
The  second  rule  is,  to  follow  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  indications  of  Nature ; and,  consequently,  the 
third  rule  is,  that  no  great  changes  should  ever 
be  quickly  made  in  infants  and  young  children. 
A fourth  rule  is,  that  after  the  infant  is  fed,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  sleep.  I may  repeat,  it  is 
not  a good  practice  for  the  nurse  to  dandle,  or  in 
any  way  to  excite,  the  child  immediately  after  its 
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meal.  If  it  should  not  be  disposed  to  sleep,  it 
should  for  a short  time  be  allowed  to  remain 
perfectly  quiet.  The  first  three  months  of  infancy 
ought  to  be  a season  of  quietness,  all  violent 
motion  being  uncongenial  to  the  new-born  child. 
It  requires  the  nursing  of  silence,  cheerfulness, 
and  love. 

Dr.  Edward  Smith,  of  Queen  Anne  Street,  was 
lately  commissioned  by  the  Government  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject  of  practical  dietary,  and  in 
referring  to  the  diet  of  children  of  two  or  three 
years  old,  he  says,  (. Practical  Dietary,  page  131) 
that — 

“ It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  food  be  given  as 
early  in  the  morning  as  the  children  rise.”  He  means  children 
of  two,  three,  or  four  years  old.  “ The  breakfast  should  con- 
sist of  milk  thickened  with  oatmeal,  or  bread,  or  biscuit 
powder,  or  Hard's  food , and  be  as  large  in  quantity  as  wall 
fairly  satisfy  the  appetite.  In  Scotland  the  children  are  early 
trained  to  eat  oatmeal  which  has  been  stirred  into  boiling 
water  when  taken  or  when  kept  boiling  on  the  fire,  and  called 
brose  in  the  one  case,  and  porridge  in  the  other.  This,  when 
eaten  with  plenty  of  milk,  is  a most  nutritious  food,  except  in 
the  cases  in  which  it  causes  relaxation  of  the  bowels ; but  it 
is  remarkable  that  Scotch  families,  when  settled  in  England, 
soon  allow  this  habit,  which  in  Scotland  they  regarded  as 
essential,  to  lapse,  and  feed  their  children  upon  bread  and 
milk,  or  the  English  milk  porridge.  No  food  is  better,  and 
none  other  need  be  sought  for  a child’s  breakfast,  than  milk 
with  such  a portion  of  oatmeal  well  boiled  in  it  as  the  appetite 
and  bowels  will  allow,  and  then  poured  over  broken  bread; 
but  it  is  essential  for  the  right  use  of  the  oatmeal  that  it  is  well 
boiled.  The  early  dinner  should  be  provided  between  twelve 
and  one  o’clock,  and  for  a young  child — that  is,  from  two  to 
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four  years  old — should  consist  of  plenty  of  pudding  in  which 
milk  forms  a part,  and  of  a potato,  with  meat  gravy  added.” 

Dr.  Smith  (page  133)  also  gives  this  judicious 
advice : — 

“ Tire  points  on  which  I am  desirous  to  lay  stress  on,  which 
must  guide  the  mother,” — as  to  children  above  two  years  old — 
“ are  these: — 1st.  With  an  abundant  diet  of  milk,  eggs,  and 
farinaceous  food,  meat  is  not  necessary.  2nd.  With  a spare 
diet  of  milk,  meat  must  be  given.  3rd.  With  milk  pudding 
as  a principal  part  of  the  dinner,  the  meat  should  be  eaten 
after  the  pudding.  4th.  Variations  which  are  slight  in  degree 
are  often  well  borne.  5th.  With  abundance  of  the  food 
named,  and  with  the  eager  appetite  of  childhood,  the  use  of 
savoury  food  is  unnecessary,  and  the  kinds  of  food  in  use 
should  be  few.  With  a pampered  appetite  the  right  kind  of 
food  is  discarded,  and  an  insufficient  amount  of  nutriment  is 
obtained.  With  a wisely  trained  appetite  from  infancy,  plain 
foods  are  eaten,  and  abundant  nourishment  received.” 

Dr.  E.  Smitli  having  studied  so  closely  the 
subject  of  Food,  it  may  be  useful  to  append  here 
his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  use  of  meat : — 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a child  which  has  been  well 
supplied  with  farinaceous  food,  properly  cooked,  has  no  need 
of  meat  up  to  four  years  of  age,  since  in  the  milk  he  has 
received  all  necessaiy  elements  of  meat,  in  a form  more 
readily  capable  of  appropriation  by  the  system  than  in  that  of 
meat ; but  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  milk  have  not  been  suffi- 
cient in  quantity  and  quality,  the  defect  may  be  in  some  part 
supplied  by  the  use  of  meat,  and  if  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
milk  a small  quantity  of  meat  have  been  given,  it  is  probable 
that  no  injury  has  been  inflicted.” 

The  different  kinds  of  proprietary  articles,  now 
commonly  sold  by  all  respectable  grocers  and 
oil-men,  as  farinaceous  food,  differ  very  much  in 
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their  qualities.  They  are  all  of  them  described 
to  be  “ well  adapted  for  children  from  the  earliest 
periods,  and  for  invalids,  and  all  those  who  suffer 
from  weak  digestion  or  irritable  stomach.”  Some 
of  them  are  extolled  as  containing  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  nutriment,  and  even  “ five 
times  the  amount  of  the  staminal  principle  of 
nourishment  found  in  wheat  flour;”  but  these 
are  exaggerated  statements,  mere  puffs  to  secure 
a sale,  since  several  of  them  are  composed  entirely 
of  rice,  or  potato  flour ; some  of  bean  or  pea 
flour,  with  a little  arrow-root  and  potato-flour, 
and  others  of  the  red  lentil  and  wheat  flour. 

As  a guide  to  the  mother  in  their  purchase 
and  use,  I shall  here  introduce  a description  of 
the  nature  of  some  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
farinaceous  food  used  for  children,  giving  the 
analysis  supplied  by  the  Lancet  of  June  21st , 1852, 
commencing  with  those  that  appear  to  me  to  be 
the  most  nutritious  and  suitable  for  use  in  infancy 
and  childhood. 

Hard’s  Farinaceous  Food.  This  is  wheat  flour 
baked,  I believe  well  baked,  and  that  the  flour 
is  good ; as  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best 
kinds  of  farinaceous  food  for  children  which  we 
possess.  It  enjoys  a deservedly  high  character, 
and  I hope  the  proprietor  will  continue  to  give 
the  very  best  attention  to  its  preparation. 

Densha/m’s  Farinaceous  Food.  This  is  a mix- 
ture of  three  parts  of  the  best  wheaten  flour  and 
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one  part  of  the  best  barley  meal,  and  forms  a 
suitable  diet  for  infants,  especially  if  costive. 
The  barley  meal  makes  it  of  rather  a laxative 
quality. 

Boaden’s  Farinaceous  Food.  This  article  con- 
sists of  wheat  flour  baked,  and  forms  an  eligible 
kind  of  diet. 

Prince  Arthur’s  Farinaceous  Food,  consists  en- 
tirely of  wheat  flour  slightly  baked.  I cannot 
say  I approve  of  flour  slightly  baked ; it  ought  to 
be  slowly,  carefully,  and  thoroughly  baked. 

Semolina  and  Bullock’s  Semola.  Both  of  these 
preparations  consist  of  the  gluten  of  wheat,  with 
a small  proportion  of  starch.  They  are  by  no 
means  so  suitable  for  infants  as  the  farinaceous 
food  consisting  of  wheat  flour  baked. 

Gardiner’s  Alimentary  Preparation,  consists 
entirely  of  rice. 

Prince  of  Wales’s  Food,  consists  entirely  of 
potato  flour. 

Plumbe’s  Farinaceous  Food,  consists  principally 
of  pea  and  bean  flour,  with  a little  arrow-root  and 
some  potato  flour. 

Some  physicians  recommend  unfermented  bread 
as  preferable  to  fermented,  whether  in  rolls  or 
loaves ; but  I cannot  subscribe  to  such  an  opinion. 
Fermented  bread,  made  at  home  in  the  following 
manner,  is  amongst  the  most  wholesome  of  all 
articles  of  diet,  both  for  children  and  adults  : — 

To  Make  Good  Bread. — Take  six  mealy  potatoes,  and  when 
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fully  boiled,  pass  them  directly  through  a cullender,  with  half 
a pint  of  cold  water ; then  dissolve  threepennyworth  of  Ger- 
man yeast  in  that  mixture  of  potatoes  and  water.  Then  take 
two  gallons  of  fine  flour,  make  a hole  in  the  centre,  pour  the 
aforesaid  mixture  of  yeast,  potatoes,  and  water  into  it,  and 
stir  it  with  a little  of  the  surrounding  flour  to  the  consistence 
of  thick  cream,  then  cover  it  with  a coarse  cloth  and  let  it 
stand  to  rise  for  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  take  a 
jug  of  water,  of  the  temperature  of  milk  from  the  cow,  add  a 
handful  of  salt,  and  knead  the  whole  well  into  dough.  When 
that  is  done,  cover  it  over,  let  it  stand  till  it  cracks  thoroughly 
at  the  top,  then  make  it  into  loaves,  and  send  it  to  the  oven. 

Arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca,  and  semolina  are 
mucli  and  often  advantageously  used  as  food  for 
children,  but  being  chiefly  composed  of  starch, 
they  do  not  form  so  suitable  a nourishment  for 
infants  as  Sard’s  food,  thin  barley-water,  grit 
gruel,  biscuit  powder,  well-baked  flour,  and 
tops-and-bottoms.  Either  of  the  last-mentioned 
articles,  with  an  equal  proportion  of  weak  chicken 
or  mutton  broth,  forms  an  excellent  kind  of 
ordinary  food  to  be  given  in  the  intervals  between 
the  administration  of  milk.  Sometimes  a table- 
spoonful  of  jelly,  made  without  wine,  from  gela- 
tine, sold  by  the  grocers,  is  a good  addition  to 
each  boatful  of  the  grit  gruel  or  biscuit  powder. 

Now  and  then  we  meet  with  children  in  whom 
no  form  in  which  cow’s  milk  can  be  given  will 
agree,  but  they  will  digest  farinaceous  decoctions, 
such  as  barley-water,  thin  gruel,  baked  flour,  &c., 
mixed  with  a little  cream,  perhaps  because  the 
cream  will  not  coagulate  on  the  stomach. 
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Of  Weaning. 

Tlie  period  of  suckling  is  unquestionably  gene- 
rally one  of  tlie  most  healthy  of  a woman’s  life ; 
but  there  are  many  exceptions  to  this,  a fact 
which  mothers  should  never  lose  sight  of,  because 
not  unfrequently  those  who  have  experienced  the 
salutary  influence  of  suckling  for  some  months, 
by  continuing  to  suckle  too  long,  by  restricting 
themselves  to  too  limited  a diet,  or  by  other 
causes,  have  had  their  own  health,  and  that  of 
their  infants  considerably,  and  sometimes,  it  may 
be,  even  fatally  impaired.  One  of  the  early 
symptoms  of  failure  in  the  general  health  of 
females  suffering  from  too  long  suckling,  is  a 
dragging  sensation  in  the  back,  when  the  child 
is  in  the  act  of  sucking,  and  afterwards  an 
exhausted  feeling  of  sinking  and  emptiness  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  appetite  fails 
gradually,  but  at  length  entirely ; there  are 
present  thirst,  a dry  tongue,  a quick  feeble  pulse ; 
costive  bowels,  headache,  with  giddiness,  light- 
ness, and  failure  of  sight.  The  skin  is  hot  and 
cold  alternately ; there  are  profuse  night  perspi- 
rations ; generally  a white  discharge,  great  debi- 
lity and  emaciation.  The  memory  is  impaired, 
the  spirits  are  weak,  irritable  and  depressed. 
Symptoms  resembling  consumption  will  some- 
times come  on,  and  mental  derangement  is  not 
an  unusual  result.  Though  much  may  be  done 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  proper  use  of  tonics, 
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cold  or  sea  bathing,  change  of  air,  and  a regu- 
lated diet ; and  though  we  may  now  and  then 
effect  some  good  by  partially  feeding  the  child, 
yet  the  quickest  and  most  effectual  remedy  is  to 
wean  it.  The  different  symptoms  resulting  from 
the  exhausting  process  require  appropriate  tonic 
treatment,  according  to  circumstances ; but  all 
treatment  will  generally  fail,  unless  we  remove 
the  direct  cause  of  exhaustion. 

Some  mothers  are  incapable  of  suckling  longer 
than  three  or  four  months,  without  producing 
symptoms  of  undue  lactation,  or  exhaustion. 
Delicate  females  who  are  enfeebled  by  haemorr- 
hage during’  parturition,  or  who  have  been  freely 
depleted,  and  confined  to  a very  simple  and 
innutritious  diet,  in  consequence  of  some  in- 
flammatory affection  soon  after  confinement, 
frequently  suffer  much  exhaustion  from  suckling. 
If,  in  the  early  period  of  lactation,  the  mother 
becomes  progressively  weaker,  with  loss  of 
appetite,  and  increasing  symptoms  of  nervous 
irritation  without  any  obvious  cause,  we  may 
suspect  exhaustion  from  suckling  as  the  imme- 
diate source  of  the  illness ; and  should  this  be 
the  case,  nothing  but  an  entire  separation  of  the 
child  from  the  breast  will  be  adequate  to  restore 
her  health.  Quinine  should  also  be  taken. 

The  separation  from  the  breast,  called  weaning, 
is  a time  full  of  solicitude,  as  well  as  pain,  to  an 
affectionate  parent;  and  is  usually  consented  to 
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with  a reluctance  that  declares  the  exquisite 
pleasure  a mother  had  in  suckling  her  child,  and 
at  the  same  time  betrays  the  anticipation  of 
certain  dangers  which  may  await  the  change. 
The  time  of  nursing  forms  a halcyon  period  in 
the  life  of  a fond  mother,  possessed  of  a well- 
regulated  mind ; it  is  a payment  for  past  suffering, 
a period  of  the  most  perfect  enjoyment,  the  climax 
of  her  happiness,  and  she  not  only  shrinks  from 
the  dreaded  risk  attendant  on  weaning,  but  much 
more  from  the  loss  of  that  inexpressible  delight 
inseparable  from  the  whole  period  in  which  her 
child — the  fragment  of  herself,  has  derived  nutri- 
ment from  her.  But  if  a sudden  change  be 
avoided,  the  transition  from  its  entire  dependence 
upon  the  mother,  to  its  final  relinquishment  of 
that  support,  being  gradually  effected,  no  ground 
for  alarm  exists. 

The  usual  period  of  weaning  is  when  the 
nursling  is  nine  months  old,  but  several  circum- 
stances on  the  part  of  the  mother  may  render  it 
proper  that  she  should  wean  her  infant  before  it 
has  arrived  at  that  age,  and  I shall  first  refer  to 
those  circumstances.  They  are  chiefly  her  being 
attacked  with  an  acute  disease,  or  some  severe 
constitutional  affection,  which  may  prevent  the 
system  from  affording  the  proper  quantity  of  food 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  infant ; or  her 
being  seized  with  high  fever,  when  the  fatigue  of 
suckling  might  do  her  much  injury  by  increasing 
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the  activity  of  the  blood  vessels.  In  fever,  the 
child  is  never  to  be  withheld  from  the  breast, 
under  the  apprehension  that  it  will  be  injured; 
it  is  only  to  prevent  the  mother  sulfering  from 
fatigue,  and  increased  irritation,  that  weaning 
may  become  necessary ; since  it  is  a law  of  the 
Divine  Economy,  that  when  the  mother  is 
attacked  by  fever,  the  milk  necessary  for  the 
sustenance  of  her  child  still  continues  of  good 
quality,  and  in  great  abundance,  so  that  its  safety 
is  never  menaced  from  this  cause.  The  expe- 
rienced American  physician,  Dewees,  says,  “ He 
has  never  witnessed  the  smallest  injury  by  per- 
mitting the  child  to  take  the  breast  under  the 
most  violent  forms  of  fever.”  In  the  yellow  fever 
itself,  he  has  often  witnessed  its  most  perfect 
exemption  from  injury  during  the  entire  progress 
of  this  formidable  disease,  and  even  where  it  has 
terminated  fatally.  Yet,  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  highly  important  to  the  mother's 
safety,  or  necessary  to  her  comfort,  that  the  child 
should  be  weaned. 

Should  milk  abscess  occur,  and  the  breast  be 
so  inflamed,  and  the  milk  vessels  so  clogged  and 
obstructed  that  much  injury  might  be  done  by 
the  attempt  to  suckle,  that  may  also  be  a reason 
for  separating  the  child  from  the  parent.  Some- 
times the  supply  of  milk  diminishes  very  mate- 
rially, even  without  an  evident  cause,  so  as  to 
render  it  insufficient  for  the  support  of  the  child, 
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and  as  its  quality  would  iu  all  probability  then 
be  deteriorated,  it  may  become  a reason  for 
weaning.  The  mother  may  also  become  pregnant 
while  suckling,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  a con- 
clusive reason  for  weaning.  In  short,  whenever 
anything  obviously  and  extremely  injurious  to 
the  mother’s  health  is  increased  by  suckling,  it 
should  always  be  considered  as  a sufficient  reason 
for  separating  the  child ; or  whenever  anything 
occurs  on  the  part  of  the  mother  which  so  alters 
the  quality  of  the  milk,  and  so  diminishes  its 
quantity,  as  to  render  it  insufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  child,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a 
legitimate  reason  for  weaning ; and  if  everything 
necessary  concur  on  the  part  of  the  child  to 
render  that  change  proper,  it  should  be  done 
immediately. 

As  it  respects  the  child,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  it  is  the  state  of  the  organization,  and  not 
the  number  of  weeks  and  months  that  have 
elapsed,  that  should  determine  the  proper  time 
of  weaning.  It  is  evident  that  the  cutting  of  the 
teeth  has  some  meaning,  as  well  as  use,  and  that 
it  marks  the  condition  of  the  digestive  powers  in 
most  cases  with  much  certainty.  Thus,  if  a child 
cut  teeth  easily  at  five  months,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  its  digestive  powers  will  be  as 
great  as  in  a child  that  does  not  protrude  them 
until  eight  months  old,  or  even  a more  advanced 
period.  Therefore,  if  the  state  of  the  organization 
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in  tlie  formation  of  teeth,  is  tlie  grand  indication 
for  altering  the  food  of  the  child;  it  must  be  as 
proper  to  do  so  in  the  former  case  as  early  as  at 
five  months,  as  it  would  be  expedient  to  delay  it 
in  the  latter  case  to  eight.  A child  is  capable  of 
preparing  its  solid  food  usually  in  proportion  to' 
the  number  of  teeth  it  has  cut ; consequently,  the 
number  of  teeth  points  out  the  powers  of  the 
stomach  more  certainly  than  the  age  at  which 
they  protrude.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it 
may  almost  constantly  be  observed,  that  children 
who  are  late  in  cutting  their  teeth  neither  seem 
to  crave  solid  food  more,  nor  to  digest  it  better, 
than  those  who  are  much  younger,  but  are  sup- 
plied with  an  equal  number  of  teeth ; hence  the 
force  of  constitution  seems,  ordinarily,  to  be 
declared  by  the  periods  at  which  the  teeth  are 
made  to  protrude  through  the  gums.  Strong 
and  healthy  children  generally  cut  their  teeth 
earlier  than  the  weak  and  tender. 

From  these  facts,  we  infer  that  the  rule  for 
weaning  founded  exclusively  upon  the  age  of  the 
child,  is  not  sound  and  good,  since  following  it 
might  sever  it  from  the  breast  milk  at  a time 
when  its  powers  of  digestion  are  not  equal  to 
assimilate  solid  food,  or  to  provide  for  the  neces- 
sities of  the  growing  system.  The  presence  of 
teeth  is  of  importance  to  the  success  of  weaning, 
whatever  may  be  the  age  of  the  child.  This 
development  usually  occurs  about  the  ninth  and 
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tenth  month,  but  in  delicate  children  teething  is 
sometimes  delayed  for  several  weeks  or  even 
months  longer,  when  of  course  weaning  ought 
also  to  be  delayed. 

The  state  of  the  child’s  health  is  a material 
point  to  be  considered  at  the  time  it  may  be  pro- 
posed to  wean  it,  for  if  it  should  be  reduced  by 
previous  illness,  or  be  now  labouring  under  some 
actual  disease,  it  would  be  highly  injudicious  to 
subject  it  to  this  privation  of  the  breast.  When 
not  in  health,  supposing  that  the  mother’s  or 
nurse’s  milk  agrees  with  it,  no  nourishment  at 
the  moment  can  be  so  proper  as  that ; none  so 
certainly  and  freely  conveyed ; and  therefore 
depriving  it  of  the  breast  under  such  circum- 
stances of  indisposition,  has  always  been  attended 
with  bad  consequences,  and  it  should  conse- 
quently never  be  attempted  at  that  time,  as  a 
matter  of  choice.  Some  physicians  have  recom- 
mended that  the  infants  of  consumptive  and 
scrofulous  parents  should  be  suckled  by  wet- 
nurses  for  eighteen  or  twenty  months,  as  the 
surest  means  of  improving  their  constitution; 
but  of  course  this  is  to  be  attempted  only  where 
an  abundant  supply  of  good  milk  can  be  obtained, 
for  that  length  of  time,  from  healthy  nurses. 

One  of  the  chief  rules  in  weaning  is  to  accustom 
the  child  gradually  to  the  use  of  other  nourish- 
ment, and  to  withdraw  the  breast  from  it  by  slow 
degrees.  The  transition  should  never  be  made 
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suddenly,  if  it  can  be  avoided;  but  should  be 
accomplished  in  a gradual  manner,  by  giving  the 
child  some  light  food  once  or  twice  a day,  about 
the  seventh  month,  if  the  front  teeth  begin  to 
appear ; the  quantity  afterwards  being  gradually 
increased,  so  as  to  lessen,  in  a gradual  manner, 
the  longing  for  the  breast  milk. 

After  weaning  the  infant,  its  principal  food 
ought  still  to  consist  of  the  liquid  and  thin  farina- 
ceous substances  previously  recommended,  and 
it  is  of  vast  importance  to  guard  against  too  full 
and  nourishing  a diet  immediately  after  wean- 
ing ; for  although  the  stomach  may  be  gradually 
brought  to  bear  the  simpler  kinds  of  sold  nourish- 
ment, given  at  distant  intervals  and  in  small 
quantities,  it  is  nevertheless  easily  oppressed  and 
disordered,  if  the  transition  to  a substantial  diet 
be  too  abruptly  made  or  too  freely  indulged  in. 

The  food  of  children  at  this  period  cannot  well 
be  too  simple.  A great  mixture  is  injurious  in 
every  stage  of  life,  and  is  particularly  so  in  infancy 
and  early  childhood.  Perhaps  in  no  period  of 
the  child^s  life  is  so  much  care  demanded  to  avoid 
overtaxing  the  powers  of  the  stomach,  and  pro- 
ducing bad  blood.  At  this  time,  particularly, 
the  foundation  of  a weak  stomach,  and  of  depraved 
blood,  is  frequently  laid,  either  by  giving  too 
much  food  of  a good  quality,  or  by  indulging 
children  in  such  articles  as  their  little  stomachs 
cannot  master.  Some  parents  unwisely  imagine 
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that  the  fancies  of  children  should  be  indulged, 
and  that  the  organs  of  digestion  never  crave 
what  is  injurious  to  them.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unfounded  and  preposterous  than  such  an  opinion; 
when  acted  upon,  it  is  certain  to  produce  indiges- 
tion, with  all  its  terrible  consequences  of  rest- 
lessness, fever,  diarrhoea,  and  perhaps  tumid 
belly. 

Preparations  of  barley,  oatmeal,  grits,  arrow- 
root,  tapioca,  as  previously  advised,  together 
with  a little  mutton  or  chicken  broth,  or  beef  tea, 
occasionally,  are  very  proper.  These  farinaceous 
substances  should  be  given  with  fresh  milk,  and 
being  void  of  all  stimulus,  and  easy  of  assimilation, 
are  found  decidedly  advantageous.  The  yolk  of 
a new-laid  egg,  lightly  boiled,  with  bread  crumbs, 
may  now  with  great  propriety  be  given  twice  a 
week.  The  quantity  of  food  must  be  regulated, 
not  by  the  appetite  of  the  child,  not  by  every  cry 
by  which  it  may  distress  a parent,  but  by  the 
rules  we  have  here  and  elsewhere  laid  down. 
Sometimes  the  appetite  of  the  child  is  naturally 
inordinate,  in  other  cases  it  becomes  so  artificially 
by  ill-judged  indulgence;  therefore,  in  giving 
food,  both  as  regards  the  quantity  and  repetition, 
the  good  sense,  observation  and  discretion  of  the 
parent  must  be  continually  exercised. 

After  the  child  is  weaned,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  still  exposed  to  all  the  evils 
that  may  arise  from  difficult  and  painful  teething, 
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during  which  period  the  system  is  almost  always 
in  an  excitable  state,  and  is  readily  roused  into 
fever.  Therefore,  nothing  can  be  more  unwise 
and  destructive  than  allowing  children,  at  this 
time,  to  live  upon  stimulating  articles  of  food. 
The  right  mode  of  rearing  children  is  now  much 
better  understood  than  formerly;  nevertheless, 
it  is  too  common  to  indulge  them  with  food  of 
too  stimulating  a nature.  The  importunities  of 
children  are  too  often  irresistible  to  the  parents, 
whereby,  though  their  better  sense  at  the  moment 
condemns  their  indulgence,  a habit  of  importunity 
is  created,  leading  to  the  worst  consequences. 
Such  importunity  ought  to  be  resisted  from  the 
beginning. 

Although  the  organs  of  animal  life  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  any  direct  sympathy  with  each 
other,  yet,  since  they  depend  on  the  nerves  of 
organic  life  appertaining  to  the  blood-vessels  that 
enter  those  organs,  in  order  to  their  continual 
nutrition  and  healthy  condition,  they  sympathize 
greatly,  and  in  a diseased  state  very  powerfully, 
with  all  the  internal  organs,  and  particularly  with 
the  stomach.  If,  for  example,  the  eyes,  ears, 
hands,  feet,  or  any  other  part  of  animal  life, 
be  disordered  or  diseased,  every  disturbance  or 
oppression  of  the  stomach  aggravates  that  com- 
plaint; and,  on  the  other  hand,  stomachic  irritation 
always  impairs  the  tone  and  functional  power  of 
the  eyes,  the  external  skin,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
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whole  living  system.  It  is  well  known  that  few 
things  will  more  speedily  and  completely  prostrate 
the  muscular  powers  of  even  the  strongest  man 
than  high  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
Hence  we  cease  to  wonder  that  skin  diseases, 
inflammation  of  the  larynx,  fever,  diarrhoea,  and 
sometimes  even  donvulsions  and  instantaneous 
death,  should  arise  in  infancy  and  childhood  from 
great  errors  in  diet ; irritating  so  greatly,  as  they 
always  do,  the  digestive  tube.  The  degree  of 
sympathetic  influence  which  each  organ  has  on 
the  others,  is  always  proportionate  to  the  func- 
tional importance  of  that  particular  organ  in  the 
system,  and  the  proximity  of  its  nervous  relation 
to  the  great  centre  of  organic  life.  Hence  the 
stomach  holds  an  immensely  important  station  in 
the  general  system.  Largely  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels, and  also  with  nerves,  from  the  great 
centres  of  organic  and  animal  life,  and  associated 
by  net- works  of  nerves  and  vessels  with  all  the 
surrounding  organs,  it  sympathizes  more  directly 
and  powerfully  than  any  other  organ  with  every 
internal  structure, — indeed,  with  every  other  part 
of  the  living  body ; and  in  turn,  every  internal 
organ  and  external  part  of  the  living  body  sym- 
pathizes more  directly  and  powerfully  with  the 
stomach  than  any  other  organ. 

The  sympathies  of  the  human  body  constitute 
a wonderful  economy,  which  in  a well  regulated 
system  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
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vitality  and  vigour,  and  is  conducive  to  the  highest 
enjoyment  of  the  individual;  hut  any  abuse  of 
the  system  of  course  converts  this  sympathy  into 
a source  of  suffering,  sometimes  of  intolerable 
suffering.  If  unsuitable  food,  or  any  other  im- 
proper substance,  be  brought  within  the  precincts 
of  vital  action,  the  part  with  which  that  substance 
comes  in  contact,  sensitive  to  its  deleterious 
quality,  gives  alarm  to  its  centre  of  sensibility 
and  action,  which  immediately  takes  measures, 
especially  by  increased  secretion,  to  shield  itself 
from  the  consequent  pernicious  effects.  And  if 
the  part  irritated  by  the  offending  substance  be 
an  important  one,  such  as  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tinal canal,  the  diseased  irritability  is  soon  pro- 
pagated throughout  the  whole  system,  and  a 
highly  morbid  sensibility  is  universally  esta- 
blished. In  such  a state  of  things,  the  organic 
instincts,  agonized  by  irritating  causes,  such  as 
food  of  bad  quality,  or  too  large  in  quantity, — 
powerful  medicines,  as  calomel,  antimony,  or 
drastic  purgatives,  frequently  act  with  fearful  in- 
tensity ; and  inflammation,  fever,  terrible  spasms, 
and,  perhaps,  general  convulsions  are  produced. 
These  last  effects  are  generally  attributed  to 
irritation  of  the  brain ; but  this  appears  to  me  to 
be  a pathological  error,  and  to  have  been  the 
fruitful  source  of  grievous  mistakes  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.  Unquestionably  the  brain  may 
be  the  primary  seat  of  those  irritations  which 
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cause  spasms  and  convulsions,  but  tliis  is  not 
usually  the  case,  the  seat  being  generally  found 
in  the  digestive  canal.  If  the  irritation  is  long 
continued,  the  brain  becomes  secondarily,  and 
sometimes  largely,  involved.  Hence  parents  may 
readily  perceive  the  extreme  danger  into  which 
children  may  often  be  brought,  by  having  the 
stomach — that  exquisitely  sensitive  centre  of 
sympathies,  irritated  by  food  of  an  improper 
quality,  or  in  excessive  quantity;  and  thus  we 
discover  how  a very  confined  and  impure  atmos- 
phere, by  interfering  with  the  necessary  vital 
changes  in  the  blood,  so  often  becomes  the  cause 
of  spasms  and  convulsions. 

By  attention  and  firmness  a child  may  be  taught 
to  eat  at  pretty  regular  hours,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  easily  digested  food.  The  moral,  as  well  as 
the  physical,  management  of  children  is  a point 
of  the  utmost  moment,  and  firmness  united  with 
kindness  at  the  beginning,  will  seldom  fail  to 
make  children  conform  to  the  dictates  of  sound 
reason  and  experience,  and  to  render  them  entirely 
obedient  to  the  will  of  their  parents;  for  it  is 
only  necessary  for  them  to  commence  sufficiently 
early  a proper  discipline,  to  make  the  child  know 
it  is  not  to  think  for  itself.  They  cannot  be  too 
attentive  to  the  habits  their  children  form,  nor 
too  assiduous  that  self-denial  and  the  other  virtues 
they  cherish  in  them  should  possess  a deep  root 
in  correct  principle.  In  this  view,  the  value  of 
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the  first  seven  years  of  life  cannot  be  computed. 
None  can  tell  the  strength  of  impressions  made 
ere  the  mind  is  preoccupied,  prejudiced  or  per- 
verted ; and  especially  of  impressions  rivetted  by 
example.  Neither  the  palate  nor  the  caprice  of 
the  child  is  to  be  submitted  to ; such  articles  of 
food  as  are  judged  best  for  it  should  be  set  before 
it  at  the  time  of  meals,  and  it  is  to  be  given  to 
understand  that  it  must  take  them  or  nothing. 
Let  this  plan  be  followed  for  a short  time,  and 
all  trouble  will  cease;  since  children  are  very 
observant,  and  soon  begin  to  know  whether  their 
parents  are  in  earnest  or  not  in  denying  them 
what  is  improper,  and  whether  or  not  they  can 
gain  the  mastery  of  them  or  their  nurse;  and, 
therefore,  if  a resolute  firmness  be  pursued  but 
for  a short  time,  whether  in  the  matter  of  food, 
or  anything  else  that  is  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  the  child,  it  is  sure  to  yield,  and  the  course 
both  of  parents  and  children  is  subsequently 
made  much  more  pleasant  and  profitable.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  parent  is  weak  enough  to  consult 
the  child’s  taste  at  table,  it  will  soon  grow  to 
demand  a portion  of  every  dish,  and  even  some- 
thing that  is  not  easily  to  be  had,  and  not  to  be 
satisfied  till  it  obtains  it,  which  will  be  subversive 
to  all  order  and  propriety,  and  never  fail  to  be 
exceedingly  injurious  to  the  child,  and  sometimes 
even  fatal.  Besides,  an  habitual  and  unrestricted 
indulgence  of  the  appetite  blunts  the  moral  feel- 
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ings;  it  hardens  the  heart.  No  objection  can 
exist  to  departing  from  the  general  rule  occa- 
sionally, in  granting  children  a little  indulgence 
as  a bonbouche.  We  shall  thus  make  them  feel, 
every  now  and  then,  that  we  are  doing  them  a 
favour,  and  excite  them  to  be  grateful  for  occa- 
sional indulgences. 

The  season  of  the  year  should,  in  some  degree, 
determine  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  wean- 
ing. Unquestionably  the  most  convenient  season 
of  the  year  will  be  when  the  temperature  is 
moderate  and  steady,  and  not  visited  by  any 
epidemic  distemper;  consequently,  the  months 
of  February,  April,  May  and  June,  September, 
October  and  November,  are  decidedly  preferred. 

Dr.  A.  Combe,  and  the  German  physician,  Yon 
Ammon,  supply  us  with  a caution  in  case  a strik- 
ing increase  of  appetite,  amounting  to  craving, 
should  show  itself  soon  after  weaning,  especially 
when  it  is  accompanied  -with  evident  fulness  in 
the  belly.  They  think,  when  this  happens, 
the  child  is  on  the  high  road  towards  scrofulous 
disease.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  of  opinion 
that  the  above  symptoms  are  the  result  of  over- 
feeding, or  of  too  rich  a diet ; and  if  these  errors 
be  persevered  in,  the  health  will  infallibly  suffer 
from  defective  nutrition,  and  the  usual  conse- 
quences of  glandular  enlargement.  These  are, 
no  doubt,  sound  opinions,  and  in  such  a case  we 
recommend  an  alteration  in  diet,  and  two  grains 
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of  grey  powder  to  be  given  every  night,  or  every 
other  night,  and  a little  Gregory’s  powder  thrice 
a week,  with  gentle  but  persevering  friction  over 
the  abdomen  with  soap  liniment,  thrice  a day. 
(See  Tumid  Belly.) 

We  have  elsewhere  recommended,  that  in  wean- 
ing the  infant  should  be  accustomed  gradually  to 
the  use  of  other  nourishment ; the  breast  being 
thus  withdrawn  by  slow  degrees.  Still  the  mother 
is  not  to  suppose  that  she  should  stuff  her  child 
with  a large  quantity  of  food  for  a certain  time 
before  weaning.  Many  children  yield  themselves 
to  an  immediate  weaning  without  suffering  much 
themselves,  or  causing  others  to  suffer,  and,  there- 
fore, where  infants  have  been  fed  almost  exclu- 
sively on  breast  milk,  and  have  thus  arrived  at 
the  age  of  nine  or  ten  months,  if  it  be  expedient 
then  to  wean  them  at  once,  it  may  usually  be 
done  without  danger.  The  advice  I have  given 
here,  and  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  will  be  found 
in  conformity  with  the  opinions  of  physicians  of 
the  highest  authority,  and  the  soundest  judgment; 
but  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  both  agreeable 
and  advantageous  to  my  readers,  now  and  then 
to  introduce,  almost  or  entirely  in  their  own 
words,  the  opinions  and  advice  of  some  of  the 
most  experienced  winters  on  the  management  and 
diseases  of  children.  On  the  point  now  before 
us,  Dr.  Underwood  says  : — 
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“Any  preparation  for  weaning  is  generally  needless,  and 
especially  that  of  feeding  children  before  hand,  though  made 
a common  excuse  for  stuffing  them  whilst  at  the  breast  with 
indigestible  food.  I have  seen  many  mothers  needlessly 
torturing  themselves  with  the  fear  of  their  children  being 
weaned  with  difficulty,  because  they  could  not  get  them  to  feed 
when  eight  or  ten  months  old,  and  still  at  the  breast ; but  I 
have  always  found  such  children  wean  and  feed  just  as  well  as 
others,  when  once  taken  wholly  from  it.  I,  therefore,  never 
have  any  fear  in  that  respect,  and  therefore  wash  to  counteract, 
if  possible,  a sentiment  encouraged  by  several  writers,  which 
has,  I believe,  no  real  foundation  in  fact,  but  has  too  often 
been  productive  both  of  much  inconvenience  and  mischief. 
But  I do  not  by  this  intend  to  say,  that  a child  of  eight  or  ten 
months  old  would  be  injured,  or  oftentimes  not  benefited,  by 
a little  food,  once  a day,  of  a more  solid  nature  than  the  breast 
milk,  as,  indeed,  I have  intimated  before  ; but  when  children 
happen  to  be  weaned  much  earlier,  and  are  fed  almost  from 
the  birth  merely  with  that  view  (which  is  often  the  case),  they 
may  be  essentially  injured  by  it. 

“ Objections  to  immediate  weaning,  which  has  of  late  years 
been  brought  forward,  have  arisen,  I am  persuaded  from  falla- 
cious reasonings,  and  not  from  facts  and  experience,  having 
myself  lived,  as  it  were,  in  the  nursery  for  many  years,  and 
never  found  any  ill  effects  from  the  sudden  transition  from 
breast  milk  to  artificial  food,  when  properly  chosen  ; .and  as 
long  as  I shall  continue  the  pupil  of  nature,  I shall  hearken  to 
no  argument  in  favour  of  adding  a less  adapted  nutriment  to 
that  which  nature  has  provided,  in  order  to  obviate  possible 
injurious  consequences,  the  existence  of  which  I do  not  think 
has  been  confirmed  by  facts. 

“ It  has  been  remarked,  that  infants  who  are  indisposed  to  feed 
at  all  while  at  the  breast,  arc  nevertheless  weaned,  and  feed 
just  as  well  as  others,  when  once  taken  wholly  from  it.  There 
is,  however,  in  a few  children  a little  difficulty  for  the  first 
two  or  three  days,  under  any  circumstances  ; but  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  instance  attended  with  the  greatest  aversion  to 
common  food,  that  I ever  witnessed,  was  in  an  infant  who  had 
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been  allowed  a little  cbiclcen  broth  once  a day  for  two  months 
before  the  weaning  was  entered  upon.  This  child  was  very 
healthy,  slept  well,  and  scarcely  cried  at  all  upon  its  being 
deprived  of  the  breast,  and  yet  would  not  receive  even  the  food 
it  had  been  accustomed  to  ; so  that  for  six-and-thirty  hours, 
it  continued  averse  from  everything  that  was  offered  to  it, 
though  it  appeared  in  very  good  humour.  After  the  second 
day,  however,  it  took  a moderate  breakfast,  and  in  a little 
time  it  fed  as  readily  as  other  weaned  children.” 


We  wisli  to  say  a few  words  in  answer  to  the 
question.  Has  continued  suckling  any  influence 
in  causing  miscarriage  in  women  who  have  con- 
ceived during  the  time  that  the  infant  is  at  the 
breast  ? So  far  as  I can  gather  from  the  records 
of  cases  of  this  kind,  and  the  observations  which 
have  been  instituted  with  a view  of  determining 
this  important  point,  I believe  that  women  who 
conceive  during  suckling  are  very  prone  to  mis- 
carriage. As  those  women  who  menstruate 
during  suckling  are  the  most  prone  to  conceive, 
so  they  are  in  conception  also  the  most  prone  to 
miscarry.  Out  of  twenty-seven  miscarriages 
following  conceptions  during  suckling,  no  less 
than  nineteen  occurred  in  women  who  were 
accustomed  to  menstruate  during  that  period. 
Hr.  Barnes,  who  has  paid  considerable  attention 
to  this  subject,  justly  remarks  that  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  infer,  that  it  is  to  the  excessive 
functional  activity  of  the  ovary  and  womb  in 
these  women,  that  the  frequency  of  abortion  in 
them  is  to  be  attributed.  ( Lancet , Dec,.  4,  1852.) 
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It  seems  likely  tliat  ovarian  irritation  up  to  the 
point  of  exciting  the  menstrual  secretion,  is  a 
much  more  frequent  cause  of  miscarriage  than 
irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  breast.  Dr.  Tyler 
Smith  is  of  opinion,  that  irritation  of  the  nerves 
of  the  breast  alone  may  produce  miscarriage. 
“ That  cause  is  seen,”  he  says,  “ in  operation,  in 
cases  of  undue  lactation,  complicated  with  a 
second  pregnancy.  Cases  occur  in  which,  during 
prolonged  lactation,  two  or  three  conceptions 
and  abortions  follow  each  other,  the  latter  being 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  constant  suckling. 
The  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  whether 
it  is  not  the  constitutional  debility,  rather  than 
the  local  irritation,  which  induces  abortion  in 
these  cases,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this, 
like  many  other  amende  conditions,  may  help  to 
produce  the  accident.  There  is,  however,  over 
and  above  this,  mammary  irritation  as  a distinct 
cause.” 

An  able  American  practitioner,  whom  we  have 
often  quoted  with  satisfaction,  takes,  however,  a 
different  view.  He  acknowledges  that  preg- 
nancy has  ever  been  generally  considered  as  a 
conclusive  reason  for  weaning,  be  the  age  of  the 
child  what  it  may ; but  thinks  this  advice  has 
been  too  hastily  given,  and  too  generally  acted 
upon.  He  says,  there  can  be  but  two  reasons 
why  a pregnant  woman  should  not  suckle  her 
child.  First,  an  alteration  in  the  quality  of  the 
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milk;  and,  secondly,  a great  diminution  of  its 
quantity  : that  these  reasons  would  he  valid  on 
any  other  occasion,  and,  therefore,  the  inquiry 
should  be,  whether  either  or  both  of  these  neces- 
sarily or  generally  take  place  in  pregnancy.  He 
sees  no  absolute  reason  why  pregnancy,  abstrac- 
tedly considered,  should  render  the  milk  of  the 
woman  who  is  giving  suck  unfit  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  child ; and  proposes  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  determined  by  facts  alone.  But 
pregnancy  at  the  time  of  suckling  is  evidently 
not  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  and, 
therefore,  there  is  a clear  and  sufficient  reason 
why  the  milk  should,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  deteriorated  in  quality,  if  not  also  diminished 
in  quantity.  As  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  I 
believe  the  closest  investigation  of  this  subject 
proves  that  when  pregnancy  takes  place  during 
suckling,  and  suckling  is  continued,  miscarriage 
is  very  apt  to  follow.  It  does  so,  because  the 
womb  does  not  then  receive  a full  and  sufficient 
supply  of  blood  to  nourish  the  foetus. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  among 
medical  men,  respecting  the  propriety  of  suck- 
ling during  menstruation.  The  majority  are  of 
opinion, — an  opinion  certainly  based  on  the  most 
solid  ground,  that,  as  a general  rule,  when  men- 
struation appears,  the  child  ought  to  be  weaned, 
or  else  put  to  the  breast  of  another  healthy 
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nurse.*  Some,  however,  dissent  from  this 
opinion,  and  yet  acknowledge  that  infants  fre- 
quently manifest  head  symptoms  at  the  menstrual 
periods  of  the  nurse.  Obstinate  constipation 
has  also  been  met  with  in  infants  at  the  breast, 
owing  to  the  alteration  of  the  milk  from  men- 
struation ; and  it  has  no  doubt  frequently  been 
observed,  that  children  did  not  thrive  under 
the  care  of  wet-nurses  who  had  their  regular 
periods.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
return  of  the  monthly  periods  is  an  indication 
that  in  the  particular  individual  thus  visited  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  conceptive  organs,  the 
uterus,  &c.,  having  resumed  their  natural  func- 
tions, have  in  a measure  superseded  the  activity 
of  the  breasts ; and,  as  a consequence,  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  the  milk  secreted  under  these  cir- 
cumstances has  become  deteriorated  and  less  fit 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  infant.  It  has  fre- 


* Dr.  Locock  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  those  women 
who  menstruate  during  pregnancy,  will  more  readily  conceive 
than  those  who  do  not ; and  he  has  also  remarked,  as  Dr. 
Hamilton  has  done,  that  both  these  occurrences  are  more 
common  with  first  children.  Hence  women  under  these  cir- 
cumstances are  not,  all  other  things  being  equal,  so  eligible 
for  wet-nurses. — Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine , Vol.  HI.. 
p.  11. 

“ I have,  in  several  instances  where  menstruation  had 
returned  as  early  as  the  sixth  month,  known  the  child  to 
become  extremely  ill,  evidently  caused  by  the  deteriorated 
quality  of  the  milk.” — Eierle  on  Children , p.  (59, 
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quently  been  found  that  the  milk  alone  was  then 
no  longer  sufficient,  and  that  the  addition  of 
artificial  food  was  absolutely  necessary.  It 
seems,  reasoning  from  analogy,  not  to  be  in  the 
course  of  nature  that  menstruation  and  suckling 
should  proceed  together. 

Now  and  then  an  infant  may  be  seen  to  pine 
for  the  breast  after  weaning,  even  to  the  hazard 
of  its  life,  when  the  real  cause  of  all  its  maladies 
is  not  suspected.  Dr.  Underwood  gives  an 
interesting  history  of  such  a case,  in  which  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a return  to  a healthy 
woman’s  milk,  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  the 
life  of  the  child,  is  clearly  proved  : — 

“ The  little  infant  alluded  to,”  he  says,  “ was  very  healthy 
when  it  was  three  months  old,  and  was  then  weaned  on 
account  of  the  illness  of  the  wet-nurse ; hut  soon  afterwards 
ceased  to  thrive,  and  had  continual  bowel  complaints.  At  the 
age  of  nine  months  I was  desired  to  visit  it,  and  was  informed 
that  it  slept  very  little,  was  almost  incessantly  crying,  and 
had  for  many  days  brought  up  nearly  all  its  food ; was  become 
very  ricketty,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  an  infant 
almost  starved.  Trial  had  been  made  of  every  kind  of  food, 
except  the  breast,  and  the  child  had  been  many  weeks  under 
the  care  of  an  experienced  apothecary ; was  constantly  in  a 
state  of  purging,  and  seemed  to  have  been  just  kept  alive  by 
art.  It  was  very  evident,  that  this  infant  was  not  noui’ished 
by  the  food  it  received ; but  reduced  as  it  was,  I had  little 
expectation  from  medicines,  and  therefore  gave  it  as  my 
opinion  that  either  the  child  still  pined  for  the  breast,  in 
which  case,  I doubted  not,  it  would  take  it,  though  it  had  now 
been  weaned  six  months,  or  that  it  ought  to  be  carried  imme- 
diately into  the  country,  and  be  supported  for  some  time  only 
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upon  ass’s  milk,  or  perhaps  be  fed  now  and  then  with  a little 
good  broth.  My  advice  being  taken,  a good  breast  was  pro- 
cured, which  the  infant  seized  the  moment  it  was  put  to  it ; 
and,  after  sucking  sufficiently,  soon  fell  asleep  for  several 
hours,  waked  without  screaming,  and  took  the  breast  again. 
The  child  ceased  to  puke  or  be  purged,  and  recovered  from 
that  hour ; and,  after  sucking  eight  or  nine  months  longer^ 
became,  in  the  end,  a fine  healthy  child.  Infants  are  gene- 
rally completely  weaned  in  six  or  seven  days  at  the  furthest ; 
yet  similar  occun-ences  have  been  met  with,  differing  only  in 
degree,  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  for  children,  when  ill,  to 
take  the  breast  again,  after  seeming  to  be  thoroughly  weaned 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  And  this  circumstance  is  the  more 
worthy  of  notice,  as  it  sometimes  is  a very  fortunate  one ; and 
should  lead  to  making  the  trial,  whenever  infants  newly 
weaned  may  be  seized  with  any  complaint,  under  which  a 
return  to  the  breast  may  be  useful.  Such,  particularly,  is  the 
hooping-cough,  under  which  I have  known  a child  of  more 
than  a year  old,  and  apparently  thoroughly  weaned  for  a 
month,  take  to  the  breast  of  a stranger  very  cheerfully,  in  the 
presence  of  its  former  nurse,  with  the  precaution  only  of 
leading  it  to  make  the  first  attempts  during  the  night.  Such 
children,  for  the  few  first  days,  turn  away  from  the  new  wet- 
nurse  to  their  former  one,  as  soon  as  they  have  satisfied  them- 
selves at  the  breast,  and  go  back  to  the  nurse  again  very 
readily  whenever  they  find  an  inclination  to  suck.” — Under- 
wood On  Diseases  of  Children , Yol.  III.  p.  132. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Op  Air,  Exercise,  Bathing,  Clothing, 
and  Sleep. 

The  skin  a highly  organized  structure — Numerous  glands  are 
disposed  in  its  substance,  destined  to  throw  off  both  fluid 
and  solid  matter — An  absorbing  as  well  as  a secreting  sur- 
face— Respiration — Pure  air  equally  necessary  to  children 
as  good  food — Exercise — Various  kinds  of  exercise  proper 
for  young  children — Valuable  remarks  of  Dr.  Moore — Adam 
Smith’s  facts  and  opinions  often  as  worthless  as  his  philo- 
sophy— Bathing — Clothing,  shoes  and  diapers — Neck  and 
arms  ought  to  be  clothed — Sleep. 


, The  skin  possesses  a very  delicate  organization ; 
is  liiglily  elastic  and  extensible;  more  or  less 
red,  according  to  tlie  proportion  of  blood  it 
receives  and  retains ; and  is  endowed  with  the 
principle  of  life  in  a very  high  degree.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  composed  almost  entirely  of 
vessels  and  nerves ; a strong  proof  of  its  great 
vascularity  being  found  in  our  inability  to  direct 
the  point  of  the  finest  needle  into  any  spot  with- 
out puncturing  a vessel,  transfixing  a nerve, 
drawing  blood,  and  causing  pain.  The  whole 
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extent  of  the  skin  is  estimated,  in  a man  of 
average  size,  at  two  thousand  five  hundred  square 
inches ; hence  we  can  easily  understand,  how 
large  a proportion  of  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  in 
a state  of  health,  actually  circulates  through  the 
skin  at  all  times. 

Numerous  glands  are  disposed  in  the  substance 
of  the  skin,  which,  although  individually  minute, 
constitute,  by  their  aggregation,  an  excreting 
surface  of  vast  importance  to  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  body.  The  skin  is  the  seat  of 
two  processes  in  particular — one  destined  to  free 
the  blood  of  a large  quantity  of  fluid,  the  other 
to  throw  oft’  a considerable  amount  of  solid 
matter.  To  effect  these  processes,  two  distinct 
kinds  of  glands  are  found  in  its  substance;  the 
perspiratory  or  sweat  glands,  and  the  sebaceous 
or  oil  glands.  These  form  small  oval  or  globular 
masses,  situated  just  beneath  the  true  skin,  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and 
the  convoluted  knot  of  which  each  gland  consists, 
is  copiously  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and 
nerves.  Some  late  anatomists  number  as  many 
as  three  thousand  five  hundred  of  these  small 
glands  in  a square  inch  of  surface  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  and  the  number  of  pores  in  the  skin 
of  a man  of  ordinary  stature  is  usually  reckoned 
at  seven  millions ; and  the  number  of  inches  of 
perspiratory  tubing  under  the  whole  skin  of  the 
body,  according  to  this  calculation,  will  be  about 
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twenty-six  miles.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  watery  fluid  eliminated  from  this  extensive 
system,  is  carried  off  in  the  form  of  vapour, 
forming  an  insensible  perspiration ; and  it  is  only 
when  its  amount  is  very  largely  increased,  or 
when  the  surrounding  air  is  already  so  loaded 
with  moisture  as  to  be  incapable  of  receiving 
more,  that  the  fluid  remains  in  the  form  of  sensible 
perspiration  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The 
proportion  of  solid  matter  contained  in  the  sensible 
perspiration  cannot  well  be  estimated ; but  it  may 
be  calculated  to  vary  from  4-  to  1-4  per  cent.,  and 
to  consist  in  part  of  lactic  acid,  to  which  the 
acid  reaction  and  sour  smell  of  the  secretion  are 
due,  partly  of  a gelatinous  carbonaceous  matter, 
and  partly  of  saline  matters  proceeding  from  the 
serum  of  the  blood. 

At  least  a hundred  grains  of  effete  or  waste  solid 
matter  are  daily  thrown  off  from  the  skin  under 
a healthy  state  of  its  action  ; but  when  any  cause 
checks  this  excretion,  the  labour  of  the  kidneys  is 
increased,  or  otherwise  an  accumulation  follows 
of  noxious  matter  in  the  blood.  Hence  attention 
to  the  functions  of  the  skin,  at  all  times  a matter 
of  great  importance,  is  peculiarly  so  in  childhood, 
since  urinary  complaints  are  then  so  frequent. 
The  litliic  acid  deposit  is  the  most  abundant  in 
early  life,  and  no  means  are  so  useful  in  removing 
it  as  copious  ablutions  and  friction  of  the  skin, 
combined  with  exercise. 
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Besides,  the  skin,  being  the  seat  of  feeling,  that 
sense  which  in  an  essential  manner  connects  us 
with  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  by  the 
state  of  which,  in  a great  measure,  the  relation 
we  bear  to  everything  around  us  is  determined; 
if  the  skin  is  weak  or  relaxed,  our  sensations 
become  too  delicate  and  unnatural,  whereby  every 
small  variation  in  the  weather,  every  change  in 
the  atmosphere,  affects  the  body  disagreeably 
and  injuriously.  The  skin  is  also  the  grand  organ 
of  crisis,  the  assistant  of  nature  in  throwing  off 
disease ; hence  children  with  open  pores,  and  a 
skin  elastic  and  vigorous,  are  more  easily  and 
more  certainly  cured  than  others. 

The  perspiratory  glands  and  the  oil-glands  are 
each  formed  by  the  convolution  of  a single  tube, 
making  numerous  spiral  turns  in  its  passage 
through  the  skin.  The  purpose  of  the  sebaceous 
or  oil-glands  is  evidently  to  pour  out  a secretion, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  skin  from  being  dried  and 
cracked  by  the  sun  and  air ; and  one  proof  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  populous  towns  is  found  in  the 
residence  of  a curious  parasite  insect,  named 
Demodex  foll/iculorum,  which  is  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  skin  of  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
of  such  towns.  The  activity  of  their  cutaneous 
glandular  system  being  much  checked,  by  the 
want  of  free  exposure  to  pure  air,  and  by  neglect 
of  exercise,  these  minute  insects  are  in  conse- 
quence plentifully  formed  in  the  sebaceous  follicles 
of  the  skin. 
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It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  skin  is  an 
organ  destined  to  free  the  blood  from  deleterious 
matters,  and  consequently  professional  men  make 
great  use  of  it  in  the  treatment  of  diseases.  A 
copious  perspiration  is  known  to  be  a frequent 
crisis  of  febrile  complaints,  of  rheumatism  and 
gout ; these  disorders  seem  to  depend  upon  a 
definite  morbid  matter  in  the  blood,  and  by  re- 
moving that  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and 
allowing  the  restorative  powers  free  play,  nature 
frequently  effects  a cure. 

This  glance  at  the  structure  of  the  skin — a 
structure  displaying,  in  the  most  wonderful  man- 
ner, the  grandeur  and  beneficence  of  its  Divine 
Creator,  shows  that  it  is  admirably  fitted  to 
answer  the  important  purposes,  not  only  of  re- 
moving waste  matter  from  the  system,  but  of 
being  a joint  regulator  of  the  heat  of  the  body, 
and  an  agent  of  absorption,  as  well  as  the  seat  of 
sensation  and  touch.  The  space  allotted  to  me 
in  this  volume  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  on  these 
uses,  but  it  is  of  consequence  for  parents  to 
remember  that  the  skin  is  an  absorbing,  as  well 
as  a secreting,  service.  It  not  only  absorbs 
matter  placed  upon  it,  as  in  vaccination,  and  the 
residual  parts  of  perspiration,  which  a want  of 
cleanliness  leaves  upon  it;  it  not  only  absorbs 
marsh  malaria,  and  other  poisons,  all  to  the  injury 
of  the  individual ; but  it  likewise  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  becomes  an  im- 
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portant  inlet  by  wbicli  pure  air,  especially  when 
combined  with  exercise,  enters  the  system,  and 
acts  in  animating  and  invigorating  the  whole 
frame;  consequently  the  more  infants  and  children 
are  prudently  exposed  to  pure  air,  the  more  perfect 
is  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the  steady  de- 
velopment of  animal  heat. 

The  function  of  respiration  essentially  consists 
in  an  interchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid 
between  the  blood  of  man  and  the  surrounding 
medium,  carbonic  acid  being  given  out  by  the 
blood,  and  oxygen  entering  in  its  stead.  This 
function  is  common  to  all  organized  beings,  and 
every  one  is  conscious  in  his  own  person,  by 
holding  his  breath  even  for  a few  seconds,  of  the 
imperative  demand  for  the  due  performance  of 
respiration.  The  immediate  purpose  of  the  organs 
of  respiration  is  to  expose  the  blood  to  the  air, 
in  a state  of  such  minute  division  as  to  present 
a very  extended  surface,  a thin  membrane  only 
being  interposed  between  them.  Thus  in  man  the 
blood  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  through  the 
medium  of  an  internal  prolongation  of  membrane, 
in  the  mass  termed  lungs,  which  is  contiguous 
with  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  mouth  and 
nostrils.  Large  arteries,  issuing  immediately 
from  the  heart,  convey  a constant  stream  of 
venous  blood  from  that  organ  through  the  minute 
or  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs;  whilst  these 
minute  vessels  of  the  respiratory  membrane,  or 
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lungs,  give  origin  to  various  trunks,  terminating 
directly  in  the  heart,  and  which  readily  convey 
back  to  it  the  blood  that  has  undergone  oxyge- 
nization,  and  become  arterial,  by  contact  with  the 
air;  whence  it  is  transmitted,  in  its  life-giving 
visits,  through  the  arteries  to  the  most  remote 
extremity.  A constant  renewal  is  thus  effected 
in  the  blood;*  the  whole  volume  of  that  vital 
fluid,  which  in  an  adult  amounts  to  from  three  to 
four  gallons,  passing*  once  in  every  three  minutes 
through  the  heart,  on  its  way  to  and  from  the 
lungs.  But  a fresh  supply  of  air  must  continually 
be  introduced,  otherwise  the  renewal  of  the  blood 
would  be  useless ; and  the  necessary  changes  in 
the  blood  will  always  be  imperfectly  performed, 
even  when  a fresh  supply  of  air  is  introduced, 
unless  that  air  is  drawn  immediately  f rom,  the  •pure 
atmosphere  abroad. 

Not  a day,  therefore,  should  be  suffered  to  pass 
without  children  largely  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
exercise  in  the  open  air ; they  ought  thus  to  be 
inured  to  external  impressions,  especially  those 

* The  blood  is  the  most  important  organized  structure  in 
the  body.  It  contains,  in  a soluble  form,  the  materials  out  of 
which  the  whole  animal  fabric  is  built  up  ; it  is  the  introducer 
of  oxygen  into  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  tissues  ; it  like- 
wise carries  away  the  particles  that  are  worn  out  in  the  service 
and  performance  of  the  different  organic  functions,  and  which, 
if  not  expelled,  would  act  as  poisons  in  the  system ; hence 
it  at  the  same  time  both  vivifies  and  cleanses  the  organic 
structure. 
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of  cold;  and  the  daily  enjoyment  of  this  balm  of 
life  should  constitute  an  essential  part  of  their 
regimen.  Nothing  affords  them  more  real  enjoy- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  contributes  more 
decidedly  to  a sound  and  active  tone  of  mind  and 
body,  than  a very  liberal  indulgence  in  exercise, 
and  in  their  childish  sports  out  of  doors.  The 
enjoyment  of  free  air  is  equally  necessary  for  our 
existence  as  eating  and  drinking;  it  is  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  purest  vital  nourishment,  and  people 
are  thus  secure  from  one  of  the  greatest  evils  that 
at  present  afflict  mankind — an  excessive  sensibility 
in  regard  to  all  impressions  and  alterations  in  the 
weather.  This  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  sources 
of  disease  in  infancy  and  childhood,  and  there  is  no 
means  of  counteracting  it  but  by  hardening  them 
through  daily  exposure  to  the  open  air,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  much  exercise  and  bathing.  Nothing  can 
possibly  supply  its  place,  and,  without  it,  children 
always  suffer  from  weak  digestive  powers,  in- 
sufficient cutaneous  secretion,  and  impoverished 
blood,  and  thus  they  fall  easily  a prey  to  a variety 
of  chronic  complaints.  Children  who  are  not 
allowed  the  enjoyment  of  a great  deal  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  when  they  fall  sick,  being  deficient 
in  stamina,  can  never  be  medically  treated  with 
half  the  prospect  of  that  relief  and  cure  which 
may  be  expected  under  a better  regimen.  For 
these  reasons,  residents  in  the  country  possess 
immense  advantages  over  residents  in  large  towns 
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and  populous  cities.  Parents  wlio  are  unavoidably 
compelled  to  reside  in  such  populous  places, 
should  endeavour  to  secure  to  their  children  the 
daily  enjoyment  of  the  purest  air  within  their 
reach.  Impure  as  that  air  always  is,  it  is  never- 
theless decidedly  beneficial,  and  no  ventilation  of 
the  air  breathed  within  doors  can  make  amends 
for  the  loss  of  it  without.  Considerable  exertions 
should,  therefore,  ever  be  made  by  parents  re- 
siding in  large  and  populous  towns  to  send  their 
children  into  the  fields  surrounding  them,  where 
they  may  enjoy  a free  and  fresh  air,  and  amuse 
themselves  by  playing  about  without  restraint. 
Such  little  excursions  produce  a salutary  effect 
on  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  and  children 
never  fail  to  manifest,  by  the  activity  of  their 
movements  and  their  beaming  countenances,  the 
peculiarly  enlivening  and  grateful  influence  of 
open  air  and  exercise — 

“ A breath  of  unadulterate  air, 

The  glimpse  of  a green  pasture,  how  they  cheer 
The  artizan,  and  brace  his  languid  frame  !”  * 

It  is  far  too  common  for  parents  to  refuse  to 
girls  the  same  unrestricted  freedom  of  exercise 
and  amusement  in  the  open  air  that  is  usually 
granted  to  boys,  and  severe,  indeed,  have  been 
the  sufferings  which  parents  have  brought  upon 
themselves  by  such  restrictions.  They  are  the 
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chief  cause  of  young  women  so  frequently  falling 
a prey  to  consumption,  and  of  the  immense 
number  of  crooked  spines  that  are  met  with 
among  girls.  » 

Exercise. 

The  act  of  crawling  exercises  the  principal 
muscles  of  the  body  without  much  fatigue.  It  is 
an  involuntary  act  of  the  infant,  pleases  it  by  the 
employment  of  its  powers,  and  it  is  amused  by 
the  objects  before  it.  Thus  it  at  the  same  time 
contributes  to  give  vigour  to  the  body,  and  agree- 
able employment  to  the  mind.  Many  parents 
are  averse  to  this  mode  of  exercise,  because  it 
soils  the  clothes ; but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
children  who  learn  to  crawl  are  generally  the 
most  robust,  and  better  confirmed  in  their  walk, 
than  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  it,  and 
have  been  taught  to  walk  without  this  useful 
intermediate  step. 

Children  permitted  to  crawl  about  under  proper 
superintendence,  gradually  learn  to  lift  themselves 
upon  their  feet,  by  the  aid  of  a stool  or  chair. 
Even  when  very  young,  they  show  considerable 
perseverance  in  the  accomplishment  of  this ; 
whereby  they  exercise  profitably  the  superior 
parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time  that  they 
learn  to  stand  and  walk.  In  this  gradual  manner 
of  training  children  to  walk,  they  are  not  so  likely 
to  have  curved  legs  as  when  they  are  forced 
without  it  to  find  their  feet.  Ricketty  children 
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should  be  in  an  especial  manner  guarded  against 
attempts  to  walk  in  the  first  instance.  Crawling 
is  unquestionably  the  best  exercise  for  them  in 
every  point  of  view.  By  crawling,  I think  a 
benefit  arises  to  the  bones  of  the  legs  and  arms, 
as  well  as  the  muscles,  which  is  not  secured  by 
mere  walking  or  standing,  since  the  legs  are  thus 
not  forced  to  support  a weight  beyond  their  power 
to  resist.  Go-carts  and  leading  strings  may  now 
and  then  be  useful,  but  they  ought  not  to  be 
much  used  and  depended  upon.  It  is  far  best  to 
let  the  child  depend  very  much  upon  itself,  the 
nurse,  of  course,  taking  care  to  prevent  injurious 
falls. 

It  is  an  old  and  true  saying,  that  the  more  an 
infant  sleeps,  the  faster  it  grows.  Still  a young 
child,  even  in  its  infancy,  must  have  exercise, 
and,  as  early  as  a fortnight  old,  it  ought  not  to 
be  constantly  confined  to  the  bed  or  cradle, 
covered  with  clothes,  but  be  carried  about  the 
room  several  times  a day,  and  carefully  placed 
upon  a pillow,  that  it  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  its  little  limbs. 

In  regard  to  exercise,  children  are  on  a footing 
with  adults,  if  we  make  the  proper  allowance  for 
degree,  since  the  muscular  system  of  the  child, 
like  that  of  the  adult,  can  be  strengthened  only 
by  sufficient  exercise.  The  blood-vessels,  nerves 
and  absorbents  cannot  be  kept  healthy  but  by 
the  full  and  sufficient  play  of  the  muscles ; there- 
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fore,  if  exercise  be  neglected,  all  the  systems 
just  mentioned  will  become  deranged,  and  perhaps 
diseased.  It  follows,  as  an  obvious  consequence, 
that  the  sooner  we  commence  with  this  important 
part  of  the  physical  management  of  children,  on 
a well  regulated  plan,  the  sooner  will  the  muscles 
acquire  that  tone  which  is  requisite  to  the  vigorous 
performance  of  the  other  functions  of  the  body. 

“ By  ceaseless  action  all  that  is  subsists. 

Constant  rotation  of  the  unwearied  wheel 
That  natures  rides  upon  maintains  her  health, 

Her  beauty,  her  fertility.  She  dreads 
An  instant’s  pause,  and  lives  but  while  she  moves.” 

In  order  to  the  enjoyment  of  health  at  any 
age,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  should  be  set  free  from  the  animal 
body ; it  is  a portion  of  waste  that  cannot  be 
accumulated  without  great  injury,  and  it  is  a 
general  principle  in  physiology,  that  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  generated  depends  upon  the 
degree  in  which  the  muscles  and  nerves  are 
exercised.  Rapid  changes  in  this  respect  take 
place  in  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues  during 
the  period  of  their  activity;  the  waste  or  decom- 
position of  the  muscular  tissue  being  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  exerted. 
From  these  facts,  we  are  enabled  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  a confined  atmosphere  and 
deficient  muscular  exercise  ever  concur  to  vitiate 
the  blood  and  all  the  other  circulating  fluids,  to 
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oppress  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems,  and 
to  render  the  subjects  of  such  an  unnatural  mode 
of  life  weak,  irritable  and  miserable. 

If  an  infant,  say  at  three  or  four  weeks  old,  is 
laid  upon  a bed  or  a soft  mattress,  freed  from  all 
unnecessary  restraint,  it  will  soon  be  found  to 
exert  its  feeble  limbs  in  every  direction,  mani- 
fest by  its  efforts,  although  faint,  the  pleasure- 
ableness  of  its  feelings,  and  prove  the  advantage 
it  is  deriving  from  this  freedom,  by  an  increased 
motion  and  force  of  its  limbs.  When  placed  in 
this  way  upon  its  back,  it  has  a full  opportunity 
of  exercising  all  the  larger  muscles  of  the  body, 
and  rapidly  acquires  strength  when  healthy.  It 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  itself  much 
in  an  erect  position  for  the  first  four  or  five 
months,  as  the  incompletely  ossified  spinal  column 
is  but  ill  calculated  at  that  period  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  whole  body,  and  might  suffer 
•serious  injury  from  the  practice.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  muscles  must  be  the  result  of  the 
voluntary  act  of  the  child,  and  it  will  most  cer- 
tainly and  successfully  exercise  itself  when  placed 
in  an  easy  position  on  its  back,  with  its  head  a 
very  little  elevated,  and  when  exercised  gently  in 
the  arms  of  the  nurse. 

It  is  of  consequence  not  to  place  the  infant  in 
an  erect  position  for  any  length  of  time,  until 
the  spine  is  sufficiently  confirmed  to  support  the 
superincumbent  weight,  and  the  muscles  have 
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acquired  strength  to  sustain  the  body  in  that 
position  without  much  fatigue ; and  if  the  child 
must  be  placed  in  an  erect  position  for  any 
necessary  purpose,  the  head  should  always  be 
steadily  supported  by  the  hand  of  the  nurse 
being  placed  under  it.  These  suggestions  are 
particularly  important  in  the  case  of  feeble  or 
very  heavy  children,  or  those  disposed  to  rickets 
or  scrofula.  When  the  infant  is  carried  about  in 
the  arms  of  the  nurse,  it  should  be  gently  exer- 
cised by  a movement  up  and  down,  which  should 
be  repeated  several  times  a day,  for  a minute  or 
two  at  a time.  We  earnestly  deprecate  a too 
rapid  motion,  and  especially  a whirling  motion. 
If  the  motion  be  rudely  performed,  or  not  suffi- 
ciently gentle,  it  may  cause  so  sudden  a shock 
to  the  nervous  system  as  to  be  productive  of 
mischief.  Therefore,  should  the  child  express  its 
dislike  and  apprehension  of  any  movement  em- 
ployed by  the  sudden  starts  of  its  body,  or  by 
convulsive  sighs  and  crying,  it  should  be  instantly 
discontinued,  and  never  afterwards  repeated. 

After  the  child  has  acquired  sufficient  strength 
to  sit  up  without  much  support,  it  may  be  advan- 
tageously indulged  in  it,  now  and  then,  for  a few 
moments  at  a time.  The  spine  will  rarely  acquire 
such  firmness  as  to  render  this  proper  before  the 
fourth  or  fifth  month;  after  this  time  it  will 
usually  gain  such  strength  that  it  may  be  occa- 
sionally carried  on  the  arm  of  the  nurse,  provided 
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she  handles  it  properly.  Children  at  this  age 
should  never  be  so  placed  upon  the  arm  as  either 
to  oblige  them  to  support  themselves,  or  fall 
backward.  To  prevent  this,  the  hand  of  the  arm 
on  which  the  child  does  not  rest,  should  be  so 
placed  over  its  body  and  chest  as  to  give  support 
to  the  whole  frame.  It  should  never  be  carried 
on  the  arm  without  additional  support,  until  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  have  acquired  sufficient 
strength  to  carry  the  head  straight.  It  should 
not  always  be  confined  to  one  arm,  for,  if  it  be, 
it  will,  from  maintaining  one  position  too  long, 
contract  a habit  of  leaning  to  one  side,  or  become 
crooked,  and  therefore  the  arm  should  often  be 
changed.  It  is  a bad  practice  to  make  the  infant 
put  an  arm  round  the  nurse’s  neck  while  placed 
■on  the  carrying  arm,  as  it  will  do  injury  to  the 
side  and  back,  by  forcing  out  the  shoulder  blade. 
And  the  nurse  should  take  care  that  her  arm 
does  not  too  firmly  grasp  the  child,  lest  she 
thereby  should  distort  the  pelvis,  thigh  bones 
and  .legs,  and  on  this  account  the  child  should 
not  be  often  trusted  to  those  who  are  unskilled 
in  nursing,  as  they  always  embrace  the  child  too 
firmly  from  apprehension  of  letting  it  fall. 

Dr.  Buchan’s  remarks  on  the  subject  of  giving 
exercise  to  children,  in  the  case  of  people  who, 
from  their  straitened  circumstances,  cannot  spare 
time  to  do  it,  are  worthy  of  being  transcribed 
into  this  volume  : — 
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“ If,”  he  says,  “ it  were  made  the  interest  of  the  poor  to 
keep  their  children  alive,  we  should  lose  very  few  of  them. 
A small  premium  given  every  year  to  each  poor  family,  for 
every  child  they  have  alive  at  the  year’s  end,  would  save  more 
infants’  lives  than  if  the  whole  revenue  of  the  crown  were 
expended  on  hospitals  for  that  purpose.  This  would  make  the 
poor  esteem  fertility  a blessing,  whereas  a great  many  of  them 
consider  it  the  greatest  curse  that  can  befal  them.” 

Tlie  fatality  amongst  the  children  of  the  poor 
in  London,  Manchester,  and  other  populous  cities, 
is  very  great ; and,  therefore,  this  recommendation 
of  the  worthy  doctor  demands  serious  attention, 
especially  from  the  wealthy  owners  of  manufac- 
tories and  other  masters  in  good  circumstances, 
as  well  as  people  in  general  of  good  property,  all 
of  whom  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  it  very 
considerable  effect.  In  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
half  the  children  born  die  before  they  are  five 
years  of  age,  the  numbers  being  52  and  51  per 
cent.  In  Birmingham,  48  per  cent,  of  the  deaths 
occur  before  this  age,  and  in  London,  rather 
more  than  40  per  cent.,  but  in  Wiltshire  and 
Surrey  only  31  per  cent.  An  able  writer  on  the 
Use  of  the  Body  in  relation  to  the  Mind,  Dr. 
Moore,  says,  with  great  feeling  and  truth — 

“ We  scarcely  wonder  that  the  wan  and  withered  young 
woman,  in  whose  breast  starvation  has  dried  up  the  fountain 
of  nature’s  charity,  should  look  with  tearless  and  bloodshot 
eyes  upon  her  dead  baby,  and  thank  God  for  taking  it  away 
This  is  no  imagined  possibility,  but  a bare,  horrible,  and  fre- 
quent fact.  There  are  many  such  mothers,  who,  because 
labour  is  paid  so  grudgingly,  witness  no  charm  in  the  domestic 
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circle ; and  many  more  who,  after  watching  their  infants 
through  atrophies  produced  by  their  own  hunger,  have  been 
rewarded  for  their  affection  and  anxiety  by  the  fierce  ill- 
temper  thus  engendered  in  the  boy  or  girl,  whom  neither  the 
weary  wife  nor  cheerless  husband  has  the  wisdom  or  good 
feeling  to  soothe  and  manage ; for,  inured  to  the  wretchedness 
of  finding  no  pity  from  nominal  Christians,  they,  too,  seem  to 
escape  from  the  keener  sensibilities  of  soul  by  indulgence  in 
sensualities.  Their  moral  nature  has  been  starved  by  those 
whom  God  required  to  act  as  neighbours  to  them.  Yet  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  how  the  kindly  affections  generally  triumph 
over  these  terrible  evils  of  life,  and  how  the  noblest  feelings 
nourish  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  poverty.  Thanks  be  unto 
God,  the  poor  have  still  a mighty  faith  in  Him  who  feeds  the 
sparrows,  and  in  each  other  too,  so  that  they  will,  most  of 
them,  cheerfully  divide  the  last  small  loaf  with  the  needier, 
and  then  trust  to  Providence  for  the  next  meal.” 

We  are  frequently  interrogated  as  to  wliat  time 
children  should  be  put  on  their  feet.  Medical 
men  differ  on  this  point,  as,  indeed,  on  most 
others ; but  I believe  the  rule  is  to  follow  nature, 
whose  progress  is  always  gradual.  Our  imitation 
should  always  correspond  with  that,  and  then  we 
shall  seldom  err.  If  we  take  notice  of  a healthy 
child,  we  see  it  always  in  motion,  and  as  soon  as 
it  gains  strength,  it  endeavours  to  support  itself 
by  the  hands  and  feet,  and  crawls  about  where- 
ever  it  is  permitted.  From  exercising  itself  in 
this  way,  it  soon  acquires  an  increase  of  strength, 
and  whenever  it  is  upheld  by  the  arms  and  dis- 
entangled from  the  weight  of  its  clothes,  at  the 
time  of  dressing  and  undressing,  it  will  naturally 
try  to  crawl  up  the  neck  of  its  mother,  and  by 
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the  manner  of  moving  its  limbs,  will  show  what 
advances  it  has  made.  Whenever  it  is  strong- 
enough,  it  will  have  attained  sufficient  knowledge 
to  walk  by  itself,  and  will  seldom  attempt  it  till 
it  is  in  some  good  degree  equal  to  the  task.  It 
is  then  perfectly  safe  to  permit  it  to  follow  its 
inclination,  for  a child  never  gets  crooked  legs 
from  being  suffered  to  walk  as  soon  as  it  is  itself 
disposed  to  make  the  attempt.  Mischief  can 
arise  only  by  leading  on  children  prematurely  to 
the  trial  of  walking  by  back-strings  and  go-carts, 
and  other  contrivances.  Nature  ought  not  to  be 
forced.  By  leaving  children  very  much  to  them- 
selves, there  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  age  at  which  a child  may  be  put  upon  its  feet, 
for  that  time  necessarily  varies  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  child.  Let  them  feel  the  way  for 
themselves,  and  they  will  never  deceive  us  on 
this  point.* 

It  is  imprudent  to  suffer  a child  to  crawl  so 
high  up  the  neck  as  to  render  the  mother,  or 
nurse,  incapable  of  raising  the  arms  high  enough 
to  support  it ; for  not  only  may  a child  be  suffered 

* Dr.  William  Hunter  was  not  fond  of  putting  children 
early  upon  their  feet,  and  supporting  them  with  a back-string; 
but  rather  considered  “ that  they  should  be  allowed  to  play, 
and  crawl  upon  the  carpet,  and  learn  of  themselves  to  get 
upon  their  feet.  In  this  way,  they  do  not  anticipate  their 
strength;  they  walk  with  more  caution  and  a better  poise,  and 
are  less  subject  to  get  falls.” — Hunter's  Lectures  in  Medical 
Gazette , Vol.  /..  p.  528. 
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to  slip  out  of  tlie  hands,  but  the  mother  may  be 
injured.  Tender  and  delicate  ladies  may  some- 
times be  seen  with  their  arms  on  a stretch, 
suffering  a heavy  child,  perhaps  with  its  shoes 
on,  to  crawl  over  the  breasts,  distended  with 
milk,  and  squeezing  them  so  forcibly  against  the 
edge  of  the  stays,  that  parents  have  sometimes 
cried  out  from  the  pain,  and  yet  not  been  able 
at  the  moment  to  bring  the  infant  down  into 
the  lap. 

The  health  and  growth  of  an  infant  are  always 
promoted  by  allowing  and  encouraging  it  to 
move  its  limbs  freely ; and  therefore  it  should  be 
allowed  every  day  to  lie  on  a mattrass,  or  on  the 
carpet.  When  sufficient  strength  is  gained,  the 
child  will  then  be  able  to  turn  itself  over;  the 
desire  of  motion  increases  after  awhile,  and  it 
learns  to  crawl;  and  by  imperceptible  degrees, 
it  advances  towards  the  time  when  it  may  com- 
mence putting  its  feet  to  the  ground.  In  teaching 
children  to  walk,  the  hands  of  the  nurse  should 
be  placed  below  its  armpits ; and  its  efforts 
always  assisted  and  guided  according  to  its 
health,  strength  and  natural  powers.  The  infant 
should  never  be  lifted  or  dragged  by  one  hand  or 
arm,  but  its  body  ought  always  to  be  kept  equally 
supported  and  balanced  by  the  hands  of  the 
nurse,  placed  as  just  directed,  below  its  arm-pits. 
1 n children  of  a very  tender  age,  it  will  frequently 
be  safer  to  exercise  them  in  the  fresh  air  of  a 
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large  room  with,  the  windows  open,  well  clothed, 
than  to  expose  them  to  the  inclemency  of  an  out- 
door, cold  atmosphere. 

We  are  friends  to  children  being  allowed  the 
enjoyment  of  fresh  air  in  winter  as  well  as  in 
summer;  but  when  they  are  very  young,  this 
will  require  much  care  and  watchfulness.  The 
whole  of  the  child’s  body  must  then  be  carefully 
and  sufficiently  protected,  otherwise  in  the  cold 
months  of  December,  January  and  March,  much 
risk,  if  not  positive  danger,  may  be  incurred. 
Many  nursemaids  are  very  careless,  and  too  much 
under  the  power  of  temptation  to  stand  still  in 
severe  weather.  If  they  meet  with  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, or  a cher  ami,  or  should  be  attracted 
by  the  fine  displays  of  the  print  shop  or  the  linen 
drapers,  they  will  keep  the  children  standing  a 
long  time,  whereby  they  are  likely  to  be  be- 
numbed with  cold,  and  the  foundation  laid  for 
serious  complaints.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
children  of  poor  people  are  constantly  exposed, 
and  therefore  enjoy  the  best  possible  health ; but 
it  is  not  considered  at  what  a heavy  expense  this 
best  possible  health  has  been  procured.  The 
weakly  children  amongst  the  poor  are  swept 
away  by  disease,  induced  by  a scanty  supply  of 
food  and  clothing,  and  by  exposure  to  the  nipping 
blasts  of  winter,  and  the  debilitating  effects  of 
cold,  whereby  our  bills  of  mortality  are  often 
swelled  to  a frightful  degree,  a large  proportion 
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of  tlie  deaths  being  made  up  of  the  children  of 
the  poor. 

Sudden  attempts  to  harden  children  in  cold 
weather,  are  dangerous.  Those  of  tender  age 
should  never  be  suddenly  exposed  to  great 
changes  of  temperature,  nor  should  their  eyes  be 
exposed  to  sudden  and  strong  light.  We  may, 
indeed,  under  these  great  changes  of  temperature, 
guard  by  clothing  their  external  parts  against 
the  effects  of  cold  so  effectually,  as  to  receive  no 
injury,  but  we  cannot  protect  the  stomach  and 
lungs.  The  cold  air  will  force  itself  into  them ; 
hence  arise  cough,  irritation  and  inflammation, 
and  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  those  com- 
plaints in  winter  than  in  summer. 

Cold,  combined  with  poverty,  exerts  a most 
deleterious,  destructive  influence  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  children.  These  evils  number  pro- 
bably more  victims  than  any  one  disease  in  the 
whole  catalogue  of  human  maladies.  Adam 
Smith  says,  in  his  W ealth  of  Nations , “ I have 
frequently  been  informed  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  for  a mother  who 
has  borne  twenty  children,  not  to  have  two  alive. 
Several  officers  of  great  experience  have  told  me, 
that,  so  far  from  recruiting  their  regiment,  they 
have  never  been  able  to  supply  it  with  drums 
and  fifes,  from  all  the  soldiers’  children  that  were 
born  it.”* 

* Some  of  Adam  Smith’s  facts  and  opinions — witness  those 
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Bathing  is  an  important  means  of  promoting 
health,  and  strength,  and  removing  disease.  Care 
of  the  skin  is  an  essential  part  of  cleanliness,  and 
such  attention  should  be  given  to  it  from  infancy 
that  it  may  be  kept  in  an  active,  perspirable  and 
vigorous  condition.  The  skin  is  not  merely  a 
common  covering  of  defence,  but,  as  previously 
remarked,  one  of  the  most  important  organs  of 
the  body,  without  the  incessant  perspirable 
activity  and  vigour  of  which  we  cannot  enjoy 
either  health,  or  full  comfort,  and  in  the  neglect 
of  which  may  be  found  the  secret  source  of  num- 

respecting  the  virtue  of  Hume,  “ and  his  calmness  and  peace 
in  death” — were  as  unfounded  and  worthless  as  his  moral 
philosophy;  but  in  the  quotation  just  introduced  from  his 
writings,  we  have  doubtless  a painful  fact.  Hume,  in  his  last 
illness,  when  alone,  was  overwhelmed  with  “ unutterable 
gloom,”  and  Smith  represents  him  as  uniformly  cheerful  and 
jocular ; he  wrote  in  favour  of  the  lawfulness  of  suicide,  and 
not  only  in  extenuation,  but  in  commendation  of  the  crime  of 
adultery;  and  he  describes  the  private  life  of  Charles  the 
Second,  as  “ in  the  main  laudable”  ! yet  Adam  Smith  eulogises 
Hume  as  “ approaching  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a perfectly 
wise  and  virtuous  man,  as,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  human  frailty 
will  permit.”  What  was  the  nature  of  Smith’s  moral  percep- 
tions, and  how  utterly  unqualified  he  was  to  write  a “ Theory 
of  the  Moral  Sentiments ,”  may  be  fairly  judged  of  by  such 
statements  and  Opinions.  Hume,  in  his  hours  of  depression, 
declared  that  he  had  been  in  search  of  light  all  his  life,  but 
was  now  in  greater  darkness  than  ever.  No  one  who  duly 
considers  Hume’s  infidel  character,  and  the  infidel  aspect 
under  which  he  views  moral  and  religious  questions  in  all  his 
writings,  can  be  surprised  at  this  melancholy  confession  at  the 
end  of  his  days. 
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berless  diseases  and  nervous  maladies,  tliat  em- 
bitter human  existence.  The  cutaneous  surface 
being  of  immense  extent,  every  moment  a multi- 
tude of  useless,  corrupted  and  effete  particles 
evaporate  through  its  numberless  pores,  in  an 
insensible  manner,  and  thus  a great  part  of  all 
the  impurities  of  our  bodies  is  removed.  Con- 
sequently, if  the  skin  be  flabby  or  inactive,  its 
pores  must  be,  more  or  less,  bound  up,  and  an 
acrid  and  corrupt  state  of  the  blood  and  other 
juices,  leading  to  a variety  of  complaints,  will  be 
the  unavoidable  consequence. 

The  following  presents  a useful  classification  of 
the  temperature  of  baths  : — 

1.  The  cold  bath,  is  from  60  to  75  degs. 

2.  Temperate  bath,  „ 75  „ 85  „ 

3.  Tepid  bath,  „ 85  „ 92  „ 

4.  Warm  bath,  „ 92  „ 98  „ 

The  constitution  of  the  infant  is  in  the  highest 
degree  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  cold;  its 
system  resists,  with  extreme  difficulty,  great 
differences  of  temperature,  and,  therefore,  for  the 
first  four  months  of  its  life,  it  should  be  uniformly 
washed  or  immersed  in  warm  water,  of  the  tem- 
perature of  96  degrees.  As  soon  as  it  is  taken 
from  its  bed  in  the  morning,  let  it  be  either 
washed  carefully,  or  placed  in  a bath  in  water  at 
this  temperature,  and  again  every  evening  before 
it  is  put  to  rest.  If  it  is  born  in  the  winter,  the 
temperature  ought  to  be  98  degrees  for  the  first 
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month.  At  the  end  of  four  months,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  may  be  gradually  lowered  to 
85  and  80  degrees,  and  at  the  age  of  six  months 
cold  water,  which  has  stood  in  the  nursery  during 
the  preceding  night,  may  be  beneficially  substi- 
tuted for  warm,  during  the  summer  months.  In 
the  winter,  cold  bathing  is  not  desirable  at  so 
tender  an  age,  and  even  in  the  summer  I am  not 
fond  of  plunging  infants  into  cold  water  at  six  or 
eight  months  old,  believing  that  cold  sponging 
is  better. 

Some  children  are  much  frightened  at  immer- 
sion, even  in  warm  water,  when  it  will  be  found 
to  disagree,  and  ought  not  to  be  persevered  with. 
Washing  and  sponging  will  then  answer  better. 
The  nurse  must  not  judge  of  the  temperature  of 
the  water  by  her  hand,  but  invariably  employ  the 
thermometer. 

An  infant  should  never  be  immersed,  even  in 
the  tepid  bath,  immediately  after  taking  the 
breast,  as  it  may  be  injurious  if  used  on  a full 
stomach,  and  the  surface  of  the  skin  should 
always  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  rubbed  dry 
after  it  with  flannel.  A good  deal  of  gentle 
friction  should  be  made  use  of,  and  especial 
attention  always  be  given  to  the  arm-pits,  groins 
and  all  other  parts  liable  to  friction.  These  must 
be  carefully  dried  with  a soft  towel,  then  care- 
fully rubbed,  and  dusted  with  hair-powder.  In 
cold  weather,  a flannel  dressing-gown  should  be 
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thrown  over  the  child  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the 
bath.  Very  little  soap  is  called  for  in  washing 
infants,  regular  ablution,  twice  a day,  with  tepid 
water  being  sufficient,  excepting  those  parts  of 
the  body  which  are  exposed  to  the  reception  of 
dirt.  If  much  soap  is  used  at  this  early  age,  it 
is  injurious,  by  removing  the  protecting  oily 
secretion,  and  thus  leaving  the  tender  skin  dry, 
harsh,  and  subject  to  cracking  and  painful  exco- 
riations. The  secretion  poured  out  by  the  seba- 
ceous or  oil-glands,  described  at  page  257,  is  of 
the  utmost  service  at  all  ages,  and  especially  so 
in  infancy  and  childhood.  Adults  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  washing  their  body  with  soap  when  in 
the  warm  bath,  are,  for  this  reason,  more  liable 
to  take  cold  after  it  than  those  who  are  satisfied 
with  a simple  ablution. 

The  most  convenient  and  safest  way  of  washing 
an  infant  is  by  immersion  in  a bath,  properly 
made  for  that  purpose,  as  recommended  at  page 
89  ; whereby  the  wet  body  is  exposed  to  the  air 
only  for  a moment  or  two,  when  about  to  be 
dried.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  child  is  placed  in 
a small  tub,  with  a great  part  of  the  body  out  of 
the  water,  however  quickly  it  may  be  washed, 
either  with  the  sponge  or  the  hand,  the  repeated 
exposure  of  its  delicate  skin  to  the  warm  water, 
and  cold  air  alternately,  is  apt  to  be  followed  by 
a chill. 

The  discharges  from  the  bowels  and  bladder  of 
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infants  are  very  frequent,  and  therefore  especial 
care  is  requisite  in  changing  the  napkin  used  for 
their  reception ; otherwise  the  skin  will  be  injured, 
and  painful  excoriations  produced.  An  observant 
nurse  may  soon  be  able  to  discover  the  periods 
when  they  are  about  to  take  place,  and  even 
teach  the  child,  at  a very  early  age,  to  give  intel- 
ligible warning  of  its  necessities.  Complaint  is 
frequently  made  of  a child’s  being  dirty,  but  the 
fault  is  almost  always  with  the  nurse.  Many 
nurses,  and  even  some  mothers,  declare  that  it  is 
impossible  to  teach  an  infant  habits  of  cleanliness ; 
but,  in  truth,  the  difficulty  lies  with  the  attendants, 
and  not  with  the  child.  The  infant  should  be 
regularly  put  on  a chair  at  stated  periods,  or  else 
a little  pan  be  placed  under  it  as  it  lies  on  the 
lap ; by  which  means  it  may  be  taught  at  the 
early  age  of  four  or  five  months,  if  not  earlier,  to 
go  almost  without  any  napkin.  An  obedience 
to  natural  laws  may  always  be  inculcated  from 
the  earliest  infancy,  and  the  mother  ought  to 
insist  on  the  nurse’s  close  and  persevering  atten- 
tion to  it. 

In  mild  weather,  a piece  of  oiled  silk  may  soon 
advantageously  be  substituted  for  the  flannel 
ordinarily  worn  over  the  napkin,  being  so  much 
lighter  and  cleaner  than  flannel.  When  the  skin 
is  chafed,  a sponge  with  tepid  water  should  be 
employed  to  remove  all  acrid  and  irritating  de- 
posits from  the  skin,  and  then  the  chafed  parts 
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must  be  covered  with  gold  beater’s  skin,  or  the 
artificial  skin,  called  Collodion.  This  consists 
of  a solution  of  gun-cotton  and  gutta-percha  in 
sulphuric  ether,  and  is  applied  with  a camel’s- 
hair  brush. 

The  following  directions  are  so  sound  and 
excellent  as  to  demand  universal  attention  : — 

“ During  this  daily  process  of  washing,  which  should  not  be 
done  languidly,  but  briskly  and  expeditiously,  the  mind  of  the 
little  infant  should  be  amused  and  excited.  In  this  manner, 
dressing,  instead  of  being  dreaded  as  a period  of  daily  suffer- 
ing,— instead  of  being  painful,  and  one  continued  fit  of  crying, 
will  become  a recreation  and  amusement.  In  this,  treat  your 
infant,  even  your  little  infant,  as  a sensitive  and  intelligent 
creature.  Let  every  thing  which  must  be  done,  be  made  not 
a source  of  pain,  but  of  pleasure,  and  it  will  then  become  a 
source  of  health,  and  that  both  of  body  and  mind ; a source 
of  exercise  to  the  one,  and  of  early  discipline  to  the  other. 
Even  at  this  tender  age,  the  little  creature  may  be  taught  to 
be  patient,  and  even  gay,  under  suffering.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  every  act  of  the  nurse  towards  the  little  infant,  is 
productive  of  good  or  evil  upon  its  character  as  well  as  health. 
Even  the  act  of  washing  and  clothing  may  be  made  to  disci- 
pline and  improve  the  temper,  or  to  try  and  impair  it ; and 
may  therefore  be  very  influential  on  its  happiness  in  future 
life.  For  thus  it  may  be  taught  to  endure  affliction  with 
patience  and  even  cheerfulness,  instead  of  fretfulness  and 
repining.  And  every  infliction  upon  the  temper  is  also  an 
infliction  upon  the  body  and  health  of  the  little  child.  The 
parent  and  the  nurse  should,  therefore,  endeavour  to  throw 
her  own  mind  into  her  duties  towards  her  offspring.  And,  in 
her  intention  of  controlling  her  infant’s  temper,  let  -her  not 
forget  that  the  first  step  is  to  control  her  own.  How  often 
have  I observed  an  unhappy  mother  the  parent  of  unhappy 
children?” — Letters  to  a Mother  on  the  Watchful  Care  of  her 
Infant,  p.  89. 
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The  free  use  of  cold  water  to  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  body,  directs  the  action  of  oxygen  to 
the  skin; — in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  heat, 
there  is  an  accelerated  change  of  matter  in  the 
cooled  'parts,  and  the  refuse  of  waste  materials 
are  more  quickly  and  more  entirely  thrown  out 
of  the  system.  This  explains,  in  part,  the  mode 
of  action  of  cold  water  on  the  skin,  in  cleansing 
it,  and  improving  its  condition,  as  well  as  its 
salutary  influence  on  the  mucous  membranes  and 
other  parts  of  the  body;  and  hence  it  at  once 
opens  the  pores,  and  augments  the  activity  of  the 
whole  cutaneous  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Precisely  the  same  effects  follow  the  use  of  cold 
water  to  particular  parts,  for  it  exalts  the  power 
of  oxygen  to  unite  with  the  elements  of  their 
respective  tissues,  and  thus  to  accelerate  and 
secure  those  changes  which  are  necessary  to 
perfect  health.  Consequently,  cold  water  may 
be  applied  to  particular  parts  of  the  body  in  the 
adult  in  so  concentrated  and  active  a form — the 
Douche,  for  example — as  to  cause  the  absorption 
and  disappearance  of  large  tumours,  these  swel- 
lings being  mostly  composed  of  waste  materials. 
I do  not  advise  the  use  of  the  Douche  to  children, 
but  refer  to  this  fact  merely  in  illustration  of  the 
immense  power  of  cold  bathing  over  the  living 
powers  of  the  human  frame. 

Clothing. 

During  the  first  eight  months,  the  child’s 
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clothes  should  be  long  enough  to  extend  con- 
siderably beyond  the  feet,  so  that  the  lower  parts 
of  the  body  may  be  duly  protected  against  the 
effects  of  cold.  After  this  age,  it  is  proper  to 
permit  the  free  motion  of  the  lower  limbs,  by 
allowing  the  feet  to  be  entirely  unencumbered 
by  clothing.  In  cold  weather,  fine  woollen 
stockings,  large  enough  to  be  easily  put  on,  and 
to  prevent  every  degree  of  compression,  should 
be  worn ; but  in  warm  weather  light  and  soft 
cotton  socks  will  suffice.  Some  medical  writers 
have  objected  to  the  use  of  shoes  in  infancy,  from 
the  -supposition  that  they  tend  to  cramp  the  feet, 
and  restrain  their  free  motion,  and  consequently 
that  the  child  does  not  learn  to  walk  so  early,  as 
when  the  feet  are  unencumbered  by  shoes ; but 
if  the  shoes  are  made  of  light  and  pliable  mate- 
rials, and  are  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  all 
constraint  of  the  feet,  I think  they  are  decidedly 
proper,  especially  when  the  child  is  carried  out 
of  doors  in  cold  weather.  Shoes  afford  protection 
from  cold  in  the  house,  and  security  against 
accident  when  the  child  is  placed  upon  the  floor, 
where  pins,  needles,  and  other  sharp  substances, 
are  often  concealed. 

It  is  of  importance  that  the  nurse  should  keep 
the  child  as  dry  as  possible.  Wet  diapers  or  wet 
stockings,  when  suffered  to  remain  on  the  child 
for  a long  time,  often  give  rise  to  bowel  com- 
plaints, cough  and  fever,  more  especially  during 
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the  cold  seasons;  and  they  tend,  moreover,  to 
favour  the  occurrence  of  excoriations,  and  painful 
irritations  of  the  skin  about  the  groins  and  nates. 
For  these  reasons  the  under  clothes  of  the  infant 
ought  to  be  frequently  examined,  and  if  any 
soiled  part  is  found,  it  should  be  immediately 
removed,  and  a dry  and  clean  one  substituted 
for  it. 

When  in  the  open  air,  white  veils  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  faces  of  young  children  should 
be  covered  with  green  or  blue  veils. 

The  practice  pursued  in  many  families  of 
dressing  children  so  as  to  leave  the  neck,  upper 
part  of  the  chest,  and  forearms  perfectly  bare,  is 
not  a good  one.  This  custom  has  arisen,  no 
doubt,  from  the  supposition  of  its  being  calcu- 
lated to  harden  them,  and  render  them  less  liable 
to  disease  from  atmospheric  changes ; but  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  a very  consistent  practice  to 
expose  the  breast  and  arms  during  the  feeble 
and  tender  age  of  childhood,  and  yet  to  deem  it 
necessary,  or  expedient,  to  keep  these  parts 
carefully  covered  after  the  body  has  acquired 
firmness,  and  ample  powers  of  vital  resistance 
by  a more  mature  age.  We  believe  this  custom 
to  be  one  of  a decidedly  injurious  tendency,  at 
least  during  the  cold  and  rainy  seasons.  Inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  chest  (such  as  cough, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  bronchitis,  and  croup,) 
are  particularly  common  during  the  period  of 
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childhood ; and  the  practice  of  leaving  the  upper 
parts  of  the  chest  and  shoulders  bare,  is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  of  children  being  so  fre- 
quently and  severely  attacked  by  these  alarming 
disorders,  especially  delicate  children,  born  of  a 
consumptive  parent. 

Children  may  be  brought  up  too  tenderly,  and 
this  mode  would  be  as  injurious  as  too  free  an 
exposure  to  cold  air;  all  extremes  are  bad;  and 
my  aim  here  is  to  lead  parents  to  avoid  them 
both.  A fear  of  inducing  relaxation  by  too 
many  clothes,  and  too  much  confinement  indoors 
in  winter,  has  led  some  parents  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  clothing  their  children  in  an  imperfect 
manner,  and  exposing  them  too  carelessly  in  cold 
weather.  Probably  the  most  common  and  inju- 
rious error  is  that  of  confining  children  too 
much  to  the  house ; but  in  very  early  life,  many 
children  are  nevertheless  injured  by  careless 
exposure  in  the  bitter  days  of  November,  January 
and  March.  The  rule  is  to  avoid  such  exposure 
as  often  produces  much  blueness  of  the  ears, 
sharpness  of  the  nose,  shrunken  cheeks,  and 
shivering  knees. 

The  strength  of  constitution  varies  considerably 
in  children  even  of  the  same  age  and  advantages, 
and,  therefore,  the  exposure  to  air  and  exercise 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  force  of  the  system. 
Cold  air  is  a cold  bath,  with  certain  modifications, 
and  an  invaluable  cold  bath  it  is ; but  no  one  in 
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his  senses  would  declare  the  cold  bath,  at  the 
same  temperature,  to  be  proper  to  every  consti- 
tution, or  at  all  times  to  the  same  constitution. 
The  lungs  of  young  children  cannot  bear  so  low 
a temperature  with  safety  as  children  of  a more 
advanced  age,  nor  those  of  more  advanced  age 
so  low  a temperature  as  an  adult.  The  injury 
which  very  young  children  receive  when  exposed 
to  a very  low  temperature,  is  not  of  a direct 
kind,  but  comes  through  the  medium  of  the 
lungs.  It  generally  requires  the  sudden  appli- 
cation of  warmth  to  call  into  action  the  injurious 
effects  of  previous  cold,  which  naturally  suggests 
an  important  caution,  namely,  not  to  bring 
children  who  have  been  exposed  to  a very  low 
temperature,  suddenly  into  one  that  is  very  high. 
Undoubtedly,  if  the  body  be  well  protected,  it 
will  very  much  diminish  the  probability  of  injury 
to  the  lungs  by  tending  to  equalise  the  circulation. 
Still  no  precaution  of  clothing  the  body  can  alto- 
gether protect  them  against  the  consequence  of 
exposure  to  severe  cold,  since  the  lungs  will  still 
draw  in  the  cold  atmosphere,  and  they  are  the 
organs  which  particularly  suffer  from  it.  If  both 
the  lungs  and  the  body  are  exposed  to  extreme 
cold,  the  system  has  then  to  contend  against  the 
depression  consequent  upon  the  exposure  of  an 
extensive  surface  of  skin,  as  well  as  an  extensive 
surface  in  the  lungs,  whereby  the  risk  of  injury 
is  considerably  increased. 
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Nothing  contributes  with  more  certainty  to 
impair  the  stamina  of  children,  than  too  great  a 
delicacy  of  physical  treatment,  and  much  as  I 
deprecate  ill-judged  exposure,  I am  convinced  it 
is  scarcely  more  injurious  than  over  stimulating 
the  systems  of  early  childhood  by  means  of  too 
much  clothing  and  too  great  confinement  to 
warm  rooms.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
such  clothing  and  confinement  exalt  the  natural 
sensibility  of  the  skin  so  much,  that  it  cannot 
bear,  without  sensible  inconvenience,  a lower 
temperature  than  that  to  which  it  has  been  for  a 
long  time  accustomed.  Hence  on  exposure  an 
immediate  check  is  given  to  the  insensible  per- 
spiration, and  disorder  of  course  follows.  By 
too  delicate  a physical  management,  the  nervous 
and  glandular  systems  are  likewise  stimulated  to 
excessive  action — the  internal  mucous  membranes 
of  the  bowels  and  lungs  likewise  suffer,  and 
hence  follow  glandular  enlargements,  bowel  com- 
plaints, and  irritation  of  the  lungs.  One  of  the 
most  common  consequences  of  insufficient  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  and  of  keeping  too  many 
clothes  on  the  child,  is  a liability  to  cough.  I 
must  therefore  warn  my  readers  against  the  hot- 
house plan  of  rearing  children,  at  the  same  time 
that  I deprecate  heedless  and  excessive  exposure 
to  cold. 

Dr.  Maunsell,  in  his  book  On  the  Diseases  of 
Children,  p.  59,  expresses  the  wish  that  he  could 
adequately 
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“ Depict  one  of  those  miserable  objects  of  parental  vanity 
whose  appearance  in  our  streets  will  sometimes,  upon  a March 
or  November  day,  strike  cold  into  our  hearts.  The  cap  and 
feathers  set  upon,  not  covering,  the  child’s  head,  and  probably 
of  a colour  and  richness  contrasting  mournfully  with  blue 
ears,  sharpened  nose,  and  shrunken  cheeks  in  which  cold  has 
assumed  the  features  of  starvation — the  short  kilt  and  High- 
land hose  exposing  between  them  cracked  and  shivering 
knees — altogether  require  for  their  description  more  graphic 
power  than  we  presume  to  lay  claim  to.  I have  known 
families  in  which  this  description  applied  with  almost  literal 
accuracy,  and  although  acute  disease  was  not  the  immediate 
result,  several  of  the  children  soon  manifested  symptoms  of 
glandular  obstruction,  and  a strong  tendency  to  scrofula. 
The  dress,  therefore,  ought  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  protect 
the  child  from  every  sensation  of  cold  or  chill ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  be  light  in  quality,  and  easy  in  construction,  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  utmost  freedom  and  activity  of  motion,  with- 
out any  chance  of  overheating.” 

Sleep. 

Tlie  physical  effects  of  sleep  are  to  retard  all 
the  vital  movements,  to  collect  the  vital  power, 
and  assist  in  restoring  what  has  been  lost  in  the 
period  of  activity ; at  the  same  time  separating 
from  us  what  is  useless  and  pernicious.  It 
checks  and  moderates,  at  fixed  periods,  the  in- 
cessant stream  of  vital  consumption,  and  is  a 
sort  of  daily  crisis,  during  which  all  the  secre- 
tions are  performed  in  the  greatest  tranquillity, 
and  with  the  utmost  perfection.  Natural  sleep 
contributes  as  much  to  growth  as  food,  because 
the  digestive  and  assimilating  processes  go  on 
more  perfectly,  if  the  energy  of  the  brain  be 
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accumulated  upon  tlie  stomaclp  than  if  it  be 
expended  upon  a variety  of  other  objects ; and 
because  the  sensorial  energy,  being  recruited  by 
repose,  is  thus  rendered  adequate  to  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  full  vigour  of  all  the  organic 
functions.  It  is  consequently  one  of  the  wisest 
regulations  of  the  Divine  Creator. 

“ Draughts 

Delicious  of  well-tasted,  cordial  rest ; 

Man’s  rich  restorative ; his  balmy  bath, 

That  supples,  lubricates,  and  keeps  in  play, 

The  various  movements  of  this  nice  machine, 

Which  asks  such  frequent  periods  of  repair.” 

Want  of  sleep,  on  the  other  hand,  is  carefully  to 
be  avoided,  especially  in  early  life,  since  it  unites 
all  the  properties  destructive  of  life  j incessantly 
wasting  the  vital  power  by  accelerating  its  con- 
sumption, and  preventing  restoration.  It  is, 
however,  never  to  be  procured  by  means  of 
opium,  Godfrey’ s Cordial,  or  any  other  quack 
medicine.  These  medicines  are  fruitful  sources 
of  disorder,  and  even  of  death,  as  I have  shown 
under  the  head  of  Opium. 

I have  given  some  directions,  at  p.  132,  re- 
specting nurslings  sleeping  in  their  mother’s 
room.  During  the  first  month  the  infant  should, 
in  general,  sleep  with  the  parent  or  nurse,  at 
least  in  cold  weather,  because  at  this  tender  age 
its  body  possesses  rather  a low  temperature,  and 
has  but  a small  power  of  generating  heat,  which 
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demands  the  warm  contact  of  an  adult  body. 
If  the  mother  should  be  disturbed  by  the  rest- 
less nights  of  the  child,  then  it  must  immedi- 
ately be  removed  to  the  bed  and  care  of  another 
female. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  particularly  in  mild 
or  warm  weather,  the  infant  will  generally  be 
enabled  to  maintain  its  own  heat,  and  it  may 
then  sleep  alone  in  a cradle  or  cot,  a sufficient 
quantity  of  blankets  being  provided,  and  the 
room  in  which  it  sleeps  being*  preserved  in 
winter  as  nearly  as  possible  at  a temperature  of 
sixty  degrees.  The  power  of  producing  heat, 
and  consequently  that  of  maintaining  the  tem- 
perature, is  less  during  sleep  than  at  any  other 
time,  and,  therefore,  exposure  to  cold  at  night  is 
particularly  injurious  to  infants.  Sometimes,  by 
neglect  of  these  precautions,  cold  has  been  taken, 
followed  by  cough,  and  perhaps  inflammation, 
the  true  source  of  the  disease  not  being  sus- 
pected. But  while  we  are  anxious  to  keep 
young  children  warm,  we  ought  to  guard  against 
the  error  of  covering  them  up  in  their  cots  or 
beds  with  too  much  clothing,  especially  of  thick 
counterpanes,  or  other  clothes  that  are  not  ‘porous. 
Nothing  should  ever  be  thrown  over  the  face, 
nor  the  curtains  of  the  bed  drawn  closely  to- 
gether. Pure  air  should  ever  have  free  access 
to  the  mouth.  No  necessity  whatever  exists  for 
having  a fire  both  in  bed-room  and  nursery  in 
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the  ordinary  weather  of  winter,  during1  the  night. 
It  creates  a great  deal  of  dust,  and  is  a luxury 
more  likely  to  be  hurtful  than  beneficial ; one 
which  the  middling  class  of  people  seldom  think 
of,  and  the  lower  classes  cannot  enjoy.  Unless 
the  weather  is  extremely  sharp,  I recommend  it 
never  to  be  thought  of. 

Of  course,  some  children  require  more  sleep 
than  others,  and  we  must  be  decided  in  some 
degree  by  their  natural  inclinations,  with  respect 
to  the  quantity  to  be  allowed  them.  It  will  be 
found  a good  plan  to  accustom  very  young 
children  to  go  to  sleep  at  eleven  or  twelve 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  to  have  a short  nap 
again  in  the  afternoon,  exercise  in  the  open  air 
being  daily  given  them  in  the  morning  before 
eleven  o’clock,  and  in  the  summer  again  in  the 
early  evening.  A friend  of  mine,  a young  mother, 
who  has  a fine  boy  of  eight  months  old,  has 
never  allowed  the  little  fellow  any  airing  till  the 
afternoon,  not  thinking  it  necessary,  and  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  managed  in  the  morning,  as 
the  child  was  put  to  sleep  at  eleven  o’clock ; but 
this  is  wrong.  Infants,  after  three  months  old, 
if  not  before,  should  always  be  carried  out  in 
fine  weather  every  morning  at  nine  or  ten  o’clock. 

In  the  winter,  the  child,  up  to  two  years  old, 
should  sleep  upon  a feather  bed,  for  the  reasons 
already  given ; but,  in  summer,  I have  a decided 
objection  to  anything  softer  than  a good  mattress 
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after  the  first  year ; and  after  the  sixth  month, 
when  teething  usually  commences,  the  pillow 
must  be  made  of  horsehair,  since  it  is  important 
to  keep  the  head  and  face  cool.  The  effect  of 
perfectly  fresh  bed  coverings  is  soothing  and 
healthful  in  a high  degree,  and,  therefore,  I 
recommend  that  the  night  and  bed  clothes  be 
thoroughly  exposed  for  two  or  three  hours  every 
day,  before  the  child  is  put  to  bed  at  night. 

Both  mothers  and  nurses  are  apt  to  be  much 
annoyed  by  sleeplessness  in  their  infant  charge, 
and  they  are  always  very  desirous  of  removing 
it  by  the  readiest  means  in  their  power.  Their 
anxiety  often  urges  them  at  once  to  the  use  of 
laudanum,  poppy  syrup,  or  some  quack  cordial 
or  anodyne,  without  waiting  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  sleeplessness,  which  is  almost  always 
the  consequence  of  deranged  health.  Therefore, 
in  such  circumstances,  professional  advice  should 
immediately  be  sought,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  infant’s  state  of  health,  and  the 
means  best  adapted  to  the  removal  of  any  exist- 
ing disorder,  and  the  restoration  of  the  child  to 
health  and  regular  sleep.  The  mischief  done  by 
giving  some  kind  of  opiate  without  medical 
advice,  is  inconceivably  great.  In  Manchester, 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  other  large  manufac- 
turing towns,  many  hundreds  of  children  annu- 
ally fall  victims  to  this  reckless  and  wicked 
practice. 
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The  nervous  system  of  infants  is  extremely 
delicate  and  sensitive,  and  therefore  plants, 
flowers,  and  strong-smelling  perfumes  ought  to 
be  wholly  banished  from  their  sleeping  apart- 
ments. Young  children  have  frequently  been 
made  ill  by  them ; and  the  German  physician, 
Kopp,  mentions  a melancholy  example,  in  which 
a child,  of  fourteen  days  old,  was  apparently 
killed  by  the  strong  scent  of  sabine  oil  diffused 
through  the  room,  the  father  having  rubbed  his 
thigh  very  freely  with  it  for  rheumatism  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  childY  cradle.  No  other 
cause  of  death  could  be  discovered,  and,  till  then, 
the  infant  was  perfectly  healthy. 

Nature  intends  that  all  infants  should  sleep  a 
great  deal ; and  when  a young  child  is  wakeful 
and  yet  not  ill,  the  principal  causes  of  that  wake- 
fulness are,  first,  because  it  has  been  over-fed; 
secondly,  because  it  has  been  laid  down  in  a 
painful  position;  or,  thirdly,  because  its  limbs 
and  senses  have  not  been  sufficiently  exercised. 
Now,  if  an  infant  is  fed  with  a moderate  quantity 
of  light  food,  (supposing  its  age  and  constitution 
to  require  other  food  than  the  breast,)  it  is 
always  inclined  to  sleep  afterwards ; it  will  often 
fall  asleep  while  feeding;  and  invariably  it  is 
quieter  and  more  composed,  after  being  properly 
fed ; but  if  it  becomes  restless  afterwards,  it  is 
a certain  sign  of  having  been  over-fed,  or  else 
plied  with  indigestible  food.  If  the  child  does 
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not  rest  well  on  one  side,  it  sliould  be  turned 
over  on  the  other,  care  being  taken  that  its  legs 
and  feet  are  warm,  its  head  not  laid  too  high, 
and  that  its  back  is  supported  by  the  bedding. 
Infants  should  lie  in  blankets  (not  in  sheets),  the 
warmth  afforded  by  them  being  very  conducive 
to  sound  sleep. 

Many  thousands  of  young  children  have 
perished  from  the  habit  which  some  women 
have  of  keeping  the  infant,  or  very  young 
child,  at  their  bosom  all  night,  with  its  head 
closely  covered  with  the  bed-clothes.  This 
practice  is  open  to  all  the  objections  we  have 
previously  stated,  with  this  addition,  that  it 
exposes  the  infant  also  to  the  noxious  emana- 
tions arising  from  the  body  of  the  nurse  in  the 
form  of  a sensible  or  insensible  perspiration, 
and  in  this  way  very  young  children  have  been 
known  to  perish  at  the  very  bosom  of  the  mother 
or  nurse.  Dr.  Dewees  states  that  he  witnessed 
four  instances  of  death  from  this  causes. 


Rules  in  Reference  to  the  three  Chapters 

IMMEDIATELY  PRECEDING. 

1.  The  wet-nurse  should  be  required  to  take 
exercise,  twice  a day,  in  the  open  air,  as  it 
materially  assists  to  maintain  a good  supply  of 
healthy  milk. 
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2.  She  ought  to  sponge  her  whole  body  with 
cold  salt  and  water  every  morning  on  rising, 
rubbing  herself  well  afterwards  with  the  roughest 
towel. 

3.  The  mother  must  never  fail  closely  to  super- 
intend the  management  of  her  child  reared  by  a 
wet-nurse,  ever  bearing  in  mind  that  such  women 
are  generally  very  ignorant,  and,  in  respect  to 
many  particulars,  very  prejudiced.  The  mother 
should  therefore  go  frequently  and  unexpectedly 
into  the  nursery,  and  not  fail  to  see  that  her 
directions  are  scrupulously  followed,  and  that 
with  cheerfulness  and  tenderness. 

4.  In  some  nurses,  the  milk  becomes  insufficient 
for  the  due  nourishment  of  the  child,  and  they 
will  then  secretly  supply  the  deficiency  with 
artificial  food,  not  properly  prepared.  Other 
nurses,  having  an  abundance  of  milk,  are  ambi- 
tious to  make  the  child  as  fat  as  possible;  they 
give  it  the  breast  too  frequently,  and  will  supply 
it  also  with  artificial  food,  and  even  with  a little 
porter  or  ale.  Therefore,  the  mother  must  be  on 
the  watch  to  detect  such  practices,  should  either 
of  them  be  indulged  in. 

5.  No  wet-nurse  should  ever  be  allowed  to 
administer  medicine  of  any  kind  to  the  child. 
Laudanum  and  calomel  are  poisons  to  infants, 
and  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  list  of  the 
domestic  remedies  of  the  nursery. 

6.  Where  from  restlessness  of  the  child  the 
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nurse’s  rest  has  been  much  disturbed,  the  proper 
remedy  next  day  is  rest,  not  porter.  Let  her  lie 
down  for  two  hours,  and  give  the  infant  for  that 
period  into  the  charge  of  another  servant. 

7.  On  the  first  entrance  of  the  wet-nurse  into 
the  family,  the  mother  should  assign  her  proper 
place  and  duties,  and  insist  on  an  exact  attention 
to  them.  If  there  is  an  upper  nurse,  the  wet- 
nurse  should  be  considered  her  assistant,  and  thus 
far  under  her  directions. 

8.  Trust  not  the  child  too  much  to  the  charge 
of  hirelings.  The  mother  must  have  it  under 
her  superintendence  both  night  and  day,  and 
when  necessarily  engaged  in  other  employments, 
it  should  still  hear  her  cheering  and  protecting 
voice. 

9.  Secure  the  services  of  an  efficient  nurse  and 
nursemaid.  Never  think  any  girl  will  do  to  hold 
a baby.  Deformity  is  often  produced  by  keeping 
an  infant  in  those  uneasy  positions  to  which  feeble 
nurses  resort.  Besides,  infants  are  more  liable 
to  accidents  and  falls,  who  are  nursed  by  maids 
of  insufficient  physical  strength. 

10.  When  bread  is  used  in  the  food  of  children, 
take  care  that  it  is  sweet  and  well  made.  Always 
use  home-made  bread  when  practicable.  Give  no 
new,  or  sour  alumy,  or  unfermented  bread. 

11.  Never  boil  the  milk  given  to  a young  child, 
since  it  abstracts  some  of  its  best  qualities,  and 
is  likewise  thereby  rendered  less  digestible. 
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12.  Avoid  weaning  in  severe  weather.  Let 
the  mother  in  weaning  take  for  herself  a cooling 
purgative,  and  refrain  from  fluids  and  stimulating 
diet. 

13.  In  weaning,  rub  the  breasts  with  a little 
compound  soap  liniment  twice  a day.  If  this  is 
too  irritating,  foment  with  warm  water,  or  poppy 
heads  and  camomile  flowers  boiled  together  in 
water.  Avoid  tightness  or  pressure  from  the 
dress,  and  all  roughness  for  fear  of  abscess.  Avoid 
drawing  the  breasts  : avoid  exposure  to  cold. 

14.  Study  the  child’s  constitution,  digestive 
powers,  teeth,  strength,  and  proportion  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  food  accordingly. 

15.. Avoid  animal  food  and  too  nourishing  a 
diet,  with  a violent  tempered  child,  especially  if 
it  possess  unusual  width  and  depth  of  the  lower 
and  back  part  of  the  head.  Because  an  animal 
and  stimulating  diet  quickens  the  animal  propen- 
sities and  irascible  feelings. 

16.  Give  a very  nourishing  diet  to  a white- 
looking, lymphatic  child,  with  flabby  muscles. 

17.  Avoid  all  seasoned  dishes,  fried  and  salted 
meats,  pastry,  uncooked  vegetables,  unripe  fruits, 
wine  and  rich  cake. 

1 8 . Insist  on  thorough  mastication  with  children 
old  enough,  and  never  tempt  the  appetite  when 
disinclined. 

19.  Take  care  that  the  child’s  food  is  well 
cooked. 
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20.  Sweetmeats  and  confections  are  only  to  be 
given  to  children  in  a very  sparing  manner,  if 
given  at  all. 

21.  Therefore,  do  not  allow  young  children  to 
be  brought  into  the  dining-room  after  dinner, 
because  you  cannot  then  avoid  giving  them  such 
things  as  are  indigestible  and  dangerous.  Wine 
thus  given  to  young  children  has  often  been  fatal. 

22.  Never  pamper  or  reward  with  eatables. 

23.  Never  allow  gin  or  peppermint  to  be  given 
for  the  removal  of  wind. 

24.  Never  place  young  children  on  the  lap,  so 
that  their  head  shall  be  close  or  near  to  the  tire. 
They  are  peculiarly  disposed  to  affections  of  the 
brain,  and  this  practice  favours  congestion  of 
blood,  and  inflammation  in  that  important  organ. 

25.  Let  young  children  have  plenty  of  milk, 
plenty  of  flannel,  and  plenty  of  sleep. 

26.  Don’t  allow  the  ignorant  prejudice  of  nurses 
to  prevent  the  frequent  washing  of  the  hands, 
head  and  feet  of  young  children.  They  should 
be  regularly  well  washed  and  dried,  not  only  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  body  morning  and  evening, 
but  likewise  thrice  a day  at  least,  between  the 
morning  and  evening. 

27.  A moderately  hard  brush  for  the  head,  is 
preferable  to  the  employment  of  a comb. 

28.  Exercise  by  means  of  a Baby’s  Juniper  is 
extremely  useful  and  amusing  to  infants. 
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Management  of  Children  during  Teething. 

Names  and  positions  of  the  teeth,  and  order  of  development — 
The  milk  teeth  appear  first — The  teeth  have  nerves,  blood- 
vessels, and  absorbents  — First  symptoms  of  teething — 
Management  required  before  and  during  teething  most  im- 
portant— Pure  air,  and  simplicity  and  spareness  of  diet 
essential — General  treatment — Local  treatment — Scarifying 
the  gums  of  vast  moment — Second  dentition  at  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age — Illustrations. 

The  teetli  are  partly  formed  before  the  child  is 
born,  as  early  as  three  months  after  conception, 
especially  the  deciduous  teeth ; they  are  confined 
in  their  sockets,  the  first  being  placed  above  the 
second  or  permanent  set.  The  first  consists  of 
four  incisors  in  each  jaw,  two  canine  or  dog  teeth, 
and  four  grinders , making  twenty  altogether  • that 
is,  eight  incisors  or  cutters,  four  spear-headed,  dog, 
or  eye  teeth,  and  eight  molares  or  grinders  ; all  of 
which  are  temporary.  The  incisor  teeth  are  to  cut, 
the  canine  or  eye  to  tear,  and  the  molar  to  grind 
the  food;  and  the  offices  or  uses  of  the  different 
sorts  of  teeth  being  different,  the  teeth  vary  in 
different  animals,  and  in  the  dumb  aliimal  of 
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different  ages,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food 
on  which  each  is  intended  to  live.  The  passing 
of  the  teeth  through  the  gums  is  that  which  causes 
the  pain  and  mischief  of  teething,  by  stretching 
and  compressing  their  investing  membrane. 
About  the  sixth  or  seventh  month,  the  cutting  of 
the  first  teeth  generally  commences,  and  it  ends 
about  the  third  year.  The  deciduous  teeth  are 
always  smaller  than  the  permanent  set  for  this 
obvious  reason, — the  jaw  enlarges  to  near  adult 
age;  consequently,  as  both  the  jaws  are  to  be 
filled,  the  second  set  of  teeth  are  proportionally 
larger  than  the  first.  The  order  of  cutting  is 
generally  as  follows : the  two  middle  incisors  of 
the  lower  jaw  appear  first,  the  corresponding 
incisors  in  the  upper  jaw  follow,  usually  after  an 
interval  of  three  or  four  weeks ; and  these  are 
generally  followed  by  the  remaining  four  incisors 
in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw.  The  two  canine 
teeth  then  appear,  first  in  the  lower  jaw,  and 
secondly  in  the  upper  jaw.  Soon  after  the  grinders 
appear  in  the  same  order,  one  on  each  side,  first 
on  the  lower  jaw,  followed  by  those  above.  At 
the  end  of  from  four  to  six  years,  four  more 
grinders  appear  in  each  jaw ; these  are  permanent, 
and  increase  with  the  general  growth  of  the  body. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  or  later,  four  more 
teeth  disclose  themselves,  which  are  called  dentes 
sajoientice,  or  wisdom  teeth,  making  altogether 
thirty-two  teeth  in  the  adult. 
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Although,  this  is  the  usual  order  in  which  teeth 
are  formed,  many  deviations  have  been  observed, 
which  it  is  not  of  consequence  to  particularise. 
Sometimes  children  are  born  with  teeth  ready 
cut,  which  precocity  is  no  proof  of  vigour  of  con- 
stitution, neither  can  we  assert  that  it  has  proved 
an  indication  of  sweetness  of  disposition.  Such 
teeth  do  not  appear  to  be  of  the  smallest  use  to 
the  child. 

Now  and  then  the  teeth  are  extremely  slow  in 
showing  themselves.  Van  Sweeten  mentions  an 
instance  where  the  first  tooth  did  not  make  its 
appearance  until  the  thirteenth  month,  although 
the  child  was  perfectly  healthy.  Bearger  mentions 
one  where  the  four  canine  teeth  did  not  show 
themselves  until  the  child  was  thirteen  years  old. 
In  this  child,  severe  headache,  sore  eyes  and  con- 
vulsions attended  for  eight  days  previously  to 
their  appearance.  Dr.  Dewees  states  that  he  has 
several  times  seen  the  first  tooth  make  its  appear- 
ance after  the  fourteenth  month,  and  in  one  case 
it  was  beyond  the  seventeenth.  Foucliard  relates 
an  instance  where,  at  six  years  old,  the  child  had 
none  but  the  four  front  teeth.  Underwood  has 
known  weakly  and  rickety  children  not  to  have 
cut  a tooth  until  after  twenty-two  months. 

In  general,  the  greater  number  of  teeth  coming 
forward  simultaneously,  the  greater  is  the  danger. 
Those  who  have  them  late  usually  suffer  least. 

The  following  table  shows  the  usual  periods 
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at  which  the  different  teeth  of  the  two  sets  show 
themselves  above  the  gums.  These  periods  are, 
however,  subject  to  very  great  variation,  and 
therefore  the  average  alone  can  here  be  expressed  : 

Temporary  or  Deciduous  Teeth. 


Months.  Months. 


Central  incisors, 

at  about 

7 

Lateral  incisors 

from 

8 

to 

10 

Anterior  molars 

12 

>? 

13 

Canines 

14 

JJ 

20 

Posterior  molars 

>> 

18 

>> 

36 

Permanent  Teeth. 

Years. 

Years. 

First  molar 

6J 

to 

7 

Central  incisors 

7 

8 

Lateral  incisors 

8 

>5 

9 

First  bicuspid 

9 

10 

Second  bicuspid 

10 

11 

Canines 

12 

124 

Second  molars 

12£ 

14 

Third  molars 

16 

30 

The  rudiments  of  the  permanent  teeth  are 
derived  from  the  temporary  teeth,  and  remain  for 
a considerable  time  attached  to,  and  intimately 
connected  with  them.  The  situation  of  each  of  the 
former  is  beneath  and  a little  behind  the  latter, 
and  rather  further  from  the  centre  of  the  jaw. 

The  emancipation  of  the  teeth  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  investing 
membrane  and  gum,  probably  the  result  of  pres- 
sure, produced  by  the  rising  of  the  tooth ; and 
when  the  advance  of  the  tooth  proceeds  faster 
than  the  necessary  absorption  of  the  parts  which 
have  enclosed  it,  it  is  forced  against  the  gum  and 
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investing  membrane,  whilst  a proportional  degree 
of  counter-pressure  is  also  produced  upon  the 
pulp,  on  which  the  ossification  of  the  tooth  is  still 
advancing.  These  are  the  local  causes  which 
excite  the  existing  constitutional  derangement. 

Each  tooth  is  at  the  first  of  a pulpy  substance, 
and  acquires  hardness  as  the  infant  advances  in 
age ; the  crown  hardens  first,  and  then  the  root, 
which  is  hollow  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
blood  vessels  and  nerves.  A delicate,  sensible, 
vascular  membrane  surrounds  the  whole  tooth, 
which  is,  in  fact,  its  periosteum,  and  which  is  put 
upon  the  stretch  so  soon  as  the  tooth  increases 
in  size.  Hence  a part  of  the  pain  and  inflammation 
which  so  frequently  accompany  dentition;  and 
from  the  cutting  of  this  membrane,  a measure 
of  that  relief  arises  so  often  experienced  in  the 
incision  of  the  gums. 

The  teeth  are  connected  by  their  organization 
with  the  general  system,  liaA'e  nerves,  blood  vessels 
and  absorbents,  and  are  analogous  in  this  respect 
to  other  bones.  We  possess  abundant  proof 
that  the  essential  components  or  parts  of  animal 
organization  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
substance  of  the  tooth  itself.  The  fang  is  covered 
by  a highly  organized  membrane  called  perios- 
teum, and  the  internal  cavity  of  the  tooth  is  lined 
by  an  extremely  nervous  and  vascular  membrane, 
both  of  these  being  intimately  connected  with 
the  bony  structure  of  the  tooth. 
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Children  seldom  acquire  their  teeth  without 
some  degree  of  local  irritation  and  constitutional 
derangement.  Even  in  the  mildest  cases,  the 
gums  are  usually  red,  enlarged,  and  painful,  and 
an  unhealthy  action  of  the  liver  is  present.  Heat 
in  the  mouth  of  the  child  is  one  of  the  first  signs 
of  dentition,  and  the  delicate  and  sensible  nipple 
of  the  mother  becomes  immediately  aware  of  it. 
The  heat  induces  thirst,  or  at  least  is  accompanied 
by  it,  and  causes  the  child  to  demand  the  breast 
more  frequently  than  before.  The  uneasiness 
accompanying  this  irritation  of  the  gums  leads 
the  child  to  rub  its  mouth  with  its  fingers,  and  to 
press  upon  every  substance  offered  to  its  gums, 
however  hard  that  substance  may  be.  Slavering, 
or  a considerable  increase  of  saliva,  accompanies 
this  condition  of  the  gums,  and  seems  intended 
to  answer  at  least  three  distinct  purposes ; first, 
to  decrease  the  existing  inflammation  of  the  gums, 
and  to  moderate  the  thirst  consequent  upon  this 
local  inflammation,  the  child  being  observed  to 
demand  the  breast  less  frequently  after  this  takes 
place ; secondly,  to  supply  an  additional  quantity 
of  saliva  with  a view  to  assist  digestion ; hence 
children  who  slaver  much  are  more  rarely  affected 
with  bowel  complaints  than  those  who  do  not 
run  at  the  mouth ; thirdly,  the  slavering  is  an 
evacuant  whereby  the  general  vigour  of  the 
arterial  system  is  reduced,  which  otherwise  is 
likely  to  be  aroused  into  excessive  action  by  the 
irritation  of  teething. 
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Although  often  difficult  and  painful,  yet  denti- 
tion is  not  in  itself,  strictly  speaking,  a disease ; 
but  the  excitement  which  it  produces  is  favourable 
to  the  development  of  such  complaints  as  this 
time  of  life  disposes  to.  This  it  is  which  renders 
it  the  most  critical  period  of  childhood ; and  the 
supervention  of  any  acute  disease,  such  as  small- 
pox, measles,  &c.,  during  its  progress,  is  found, 
from  the  exalted  sensibility  of  the  whole  system, 
attended  with  more  than  ordinary  danger.  If 
any  chronic  affection,  such  as  scrofula,  glandular 
swellings,  consumption,  &c.,  has  been  previously 
developed,  it  is  almost  sure  now  to  be  aggravated; 
and  if  such  chronic  maladies  have  not  been  pre- 
viously discovered,  they  are  often  called  into 
action  under  the  general  irritation  of  dentition. 
Eruptions  on  the  skin  generally  attend.  They 
may  be  red  or  white,  circumscribed  or  diffused, 
and  are  sometimes  very  severe. 

Infants  cut  their  teeth  more  readily  in  winter 
than  in  summer;  such  as  are  rather  inclined  to 
be  lean,  cut  them  more  easily  than  those  that  are 
very  fatr;  and  children  who  are  loose  in  their 
belly,  the  most  safely  of  all.  This  was  in  ancient 
times  noticed  by  Hippocrates,  the  father  of  physic, 
and  the  correctness  of  his  observation  has  been 
verified  by  all  discerning  members  of  the  faculty 
down  to  this  day. 

The  slavering  of  children  in  general  denotes 
that  they  are  about  to  cut  teeth,  but  the  rule  is 
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not  infallible.  Sometimes  they  drivel  largely  at 
four  months  old,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
usual  period  of  teething.  This  sympathetic  dis- 
charge of  saliva  denotes  the  growth  and  harden- 
of  the  tooth,  prior  to  its  being  about  to  pierce 
the  gum.  When  the  investing  membrane  of  the 
tooth  is  put  upon  the  stretch  by  the  growth  and 
hardening  of  this  little  body,  it,  in  some  cases, 
assumes  so  unusual  a degree  of  sensibility  and 
irritability,  as  to  give  rise  to  several  of  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms  of  teething,  before  the  gums 
are  decidedly  acted  upon  by  the  rise  of  the  tooth; 
hence  the  slavering  and  the  frequent  thrusting  of 
the  fingers  into  the  mouth.  These  symptoms 
frequently  occasion  anxiety  in  parents,  especially 
with  the  first  child,  and,  therefore,  it  sometimes 
leads  prematurely  and  unnecessarily  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  lancing  the  gums.  At  this  early  period 
of  four  months,  the  lancet  can  scarcely  reach  the 
crowm  of  the  tooth,  and  the  incision  would  there- 
fore, be  premature,  and  in  all  probability  not  only 
useless,  but  injurious.  It  should  then  never  be 
made  without  the  most  careful  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  attendant. 

Fever  of  a slight  kind  often  attends  teething, 
discovering  itself  by  heated  palms,  highly  coloured 
and  offensive  urine,  flushing  of  one  or  both  cheeks, 
dryness  of  the  lips,  and  heaviness  of  the  eyes.  At 
this  tender  age,  every  part  of  the  system,  every 
structure,  is  in  the  highest  state  of  sympathetic 
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excitement,  without  having  yet  acquired  sufficient 
vigour  and  firmness  wholly  to  resist  the  effects  of 
even  a slight  disturbance  of  the  functions;  and 
when  the  processes  of  new  formation  are  going- 
on  with  a rapidity  which  institutes  incessant 
demands  upon  the  blood  and  nervous  system, 
deteriorating  the  former,  and  keeping  the  latter 
in  a perpetual  state  of  excitement,  it  will  not 
appear  surprising  that  any  unnatural  and  violent 
interference  with  a structure  so  highly  and  so 
delicately  organized  as  the  teeth,  should  produce 
a corresponding  commotion  in  the  whole  system. 

Accordingly,  if  several  teeth  are  about  to 
appear  together,  and  the  absorption  of  the  gums 
does  not  go  on  regularly,  we  find,  especially  in 
constitutions  naturally  irritable,  the  slavering 
either  excessive  or  else  nearly  arrested,  and  the 
gums  become  much  swollen,  very  red,  somewhat 
spongy,  and  extremely  sensitive.  The  fever  is 
then  even  excessive  at  times.  The  kidneys  may 
become  very  irritable,  and  impatience,  fretful- 
ness, frightful  dreams,  and  startings  in  sleep 
frequently  occur.  Sometimes  diarrhoea,  swelling 
of  the  glands  under  the  jaws,  sore  or  tender  eyes, 
and  convulsions  follow.  There  is  often  great 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  the  cheeks 
being  red,  hot  and  swollen.  The  thirst  is  then 
extreme,  showing  that  the  symptomatic  fever  is 
great.  It  is  at  the  same  time  remarkable  for  its 
sudden  rise  and  declension.  The  urinary  secre- 
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tion  is  usually  mucli  diminished,  though  cases  do 
sometimes  occur  where  it  is  increased,  and  in 
such  the  accompanying-  symptoms  will  generally 
be  found  to  be  more  of  a nervous  than  of  an 
inflammatory  character.* 

Treatment. — Much  of  the  difficulty  attendant 
upon  painful  teething  may  be  anticipated  and 
prevented  by  giving  a watchful  attention  to  the 
use  of  pure  air,  tepid  bathing,  exercise,  very 
mild,  diluting  food,  and  a free  state  of  the  bowels. 
If  these  means  of  reducing  and  keeping  under 
general  irritability  and  morbid  action  be  duly 
employed  and  regulated,  the  system  at  large  will 
be  much  less  disposed  to  fever  and  inflammation, 
although  the  swelling,  redness,  and  other  local 
symptoms  of  the  gums,  be  considerable.  And  if 
a tablespoonful  of  cold  water  be  put  into  the 
mouth  frequently  through  the  day,  and  the  child 
be  allowed  to  use  a hard  crust  of  bread  dipped 
frequently  in  the  coldest  water,  the  force  of  the 
latter  symptoms  will  be  very  much  abated.  I 
would  in  the  strongest  manner  recommend,  both 
to  the  profession  and  to  mothers,  the  use  of  cold 
water  in  this  simple  way,  from  a conviction  that 
it  will  be  found  in  the  highest  degree  cooling  and 
soothing  to  the  infant.  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  more 

* Dr.  Dewees  says,  he  once  saw  a case  where  violent  cronpy 
symptoms  would  appear  whenever  a tooth  was  about  to  be  cut, 
and  these  would  cease  when  the  gums  were  scarified,  or  the 
teeth  came  through. — Diseases  of  Children,  p.  143. 
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cooling,  and  more  speedily  and  decidedly  allays 
tliis  irritation,  both  generally  and  locally,  than 
cold  water  and  cool  air. 

The  Registrar-Grenerabs  Annual  Reports  prove 
that,  in  an  equal  population,  the  number  of 
deaths  from  teething  is  six  times  greater  in  the 
crowded  and  impure  atmosphere  of  the  metropo- 
litan'unions,  than  in  the  comparatively  pure  air 
of  the  counties ; the  actual  number  in  some  years 
being  in  about  the  proportion  of  480  in  the 
former,  to  80  in  the  latter.  This  is  an  important 
fact,  demanding  the  attention  of  both  medical 
men  and  parents ; and  it  is  the  more  striking 
since  many  comforts  and  advantages  are  easily 
procurable  in  towns  which  are  comparatively 
inaccessible  in  the  country.  Of  course,  no  child, 
while  teething,  should  be  rashly  exposed  to  cold, 
or  damp,  or  to  draughts;  but  these  sources  of 
danger  being  guarded  against,  I am  persuaded 
the  more  children  are  then  exposed  to  the  pure 
air  of  the  country  the  more  easily  and  safely  will 
they  pass  through  this  important  period  of  their 
early  life. 

Nothing  is  of  more  importance  to  the  child  at 
this  time  than  pure  air.  In  numerous  instances 
it  is  life  from  the  very  dead  to  them.  The  nurse 
also  must  be  very  attentive  to  her  diet ; she 
should  reduce  the  quantity  of  her  food ; and  it  is 
a general  rule  that  a little  less  than  the  usual 
quantity  of  food  should,  during  teething,  be 
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given  to  the  child,  and  especially  when  very 
severe  symptoms  come  on.  If  the  mother,  or 
nurse,  and  child  are  living  in  a crowded  city,  or 
in  any  damp,  unhealthy  situation,  and  symptoms 
such  as  I have  just  described  arise  during  teeth- 
ing, a change  into  a mild  country  air  is  of  the 
first  importance,  and  will  often  prove  the  salva- 
tion of  the  child. 

Tho  tepid  bath,  at  94  degrees,  ought  to  be 
frequently  used  as  a part  of  the  preparatory  or 
preservative  treatment.  It  possesses  immense 
power  of  allaying  nervous  and  vascular  excite- 
ment, and  promoting  sleep,  and  may  be  safely 
and  advantageously  used  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  daily,  the  whole  body  being  freely 
rubbed  with  the  warm  hand  and  a flesh  brash, 
after  the  child  has  been  dried  on  coming  out  of 
the  bath.  Also  during  the  height  of  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms  at  a subsequent  period,  this 
soothing  means  should  never  be  neglected. 

Under  the  irritation  of  teething.  Nature  always 
establishes  changes  calculated  to  prevent  fever 
and  excessive  local  irritation;  the  irritated  sali- 
vary glands  pour  out  a large  quantity  of  fluid  in 
order  to  unload  the  vessels  of  the  part ; the 
appetite  for  food  is  diminished,  in  order  that  less 
food  may  be  taken ; and  the  action  of  the  blood 
vessels  is  reduced  by  a copious,  spontaneous 
diarrhoea.  Hereby  nature  declares,  in  plain  but 
emphatic  language,  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
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required  to  render  her  assistance.  In  this  co- 
operation, we  should  put  the  child  upon  a mode- 
rate diet  of  milk,  farinacea  and  ripe  fruit,  on  no 
account  allowing  it  to  eat  or  drink  anything 
which  has  a tendency  to  stimulate  the  system. 
If  its  bowels  are  relaxed,  by  no  means  interfere 
with  them  beyond  the  administration  of  four 
grains  either  of  Gregory’s  or  chalk  powder  in 
water.  If  they  are  confined,  a little  super-sul- 
phate of  potash  and  rhubarb  should  be  given 
immediately.  A liberal  use  of  molasses,  when 
there  is  a tendency  to  constipation,  is  of  great 
service.  If  the  child  be  confined  to  the  breast,  it 
will  drink  freely  of  this  substance,  when  mixed 
with  water.  If  it  be  partly  fed  artificially,  the 
milk  or  milk  and  water  may  be  sweetened  with 
it ; or,  if  it  be  weaned,  it  may  be  spread  on 
bread.  Should  the  molasses  not  be  sufficiently 
aperient,  a little  manna  should  also  frequently  be 
given  to  the  child. 

Physicians  generally  agree  that  all  the  symp- 
toms already  described,  at  pages  305,  6,  7,  are 
induced  chiefly  by  the  painful  tension  of  the  gum, 
and,  therefore,  that  the  most  rational  and  effectual 
mode  of  attempting  the  relief  of  the  child  suffer- 
ing so  severely,  is  by  freely  lancing  the  gums. 
Prejudices  exist  against  this  practice  in  some 
other  countries,  and  among  certain  persons  even 
in  our  own  land;  but  the  utility  and  safety  of 
the  operation  are  now  generally  admitted,  and 
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the  instant  relief  it  often  affords  to  all  the  symp- 
toms is  most  evident  and  satisfactory.*  The  old 
conceit  that  the  scars  which  ensue  oppose  by 
their  hardness  the  subsequent  progress  of  the 
tooth,  is  quite  groundless,  for  scars  or  cicatrices, 
as  they  are  technically  termed,  like  all  other  new- 
formed  parts,  are  certainly  much  more  easily 
absorbed  than  the  original  structure. 

The  lancing-  of  the  rams  must  at  all  times  be 
freely  performed,  so  that  both  the  gum  and  the 
capsule  of  the  tooth  may  be  laid  fairly  open. 
The  discharge  of  blood  after  the  operation  will 
generally  lessen  the  local  inflammation  and  painful 
distention,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  increase  of 
flow  of  blood  towards  the  head  will  often  subside. 
The  fears  of  an  excessive  or  debilitating  loss  of 
blood  from  this  source  is  unfounded,  and  parents 
may  be  comforted  by  the  assurance  that  even 
should  the  division  of  the  gums  be  unnecessarily 
performed,  no  inconvenience  can  result  from  it, 
but  great  mischief  may  arise  from  omitting  it 
when  required.  When  the  gums  lying  on  the 
molares  or  grinders  require  to  be  divided,  it  is 

* That  eminent  surgeon,  Mr.  Cline,  used  to  relate  the  case 
of  a family  in  which,  child  after  child,  when  they  arrived  at  a 
certain  age,  died  from  convulsions  during  teething,  until  he 
taught  the  mother  how  to  lance  the  gums,  which  she  resorted 
to  in  future  immediately  a convulsive  fit  was  threatened. 
Cline  adds,  “ She  never  lost  another,  at  least  from  this  cause  : 
for,  as  soon  as  the  symptoms  of  teething  appeared,  she  looked 
for  an  inflamed  gum,  lanced  it,  and  they  ceased.” 
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not  sufficient  to  make  the  incision  merely  in  the 
direction  of  tlie  jaw,  but  transverse  incisions  must 
be  also  made,  to  set  the  tooth  quite  at  liberty,  so 
that  in  its  farther  advance  it  may  never  irritate 
the  gum  again. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  the  skilful  dentist  of  New 
Broad  Street,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  ( Treatise  on 
the  Anatomy , Physiology , and  Treatment  of  the 
Teeth,  p.  72),  that  the  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween the  teeth  and  the  including  parts,  will 
readily  point  out  that  it  is  only  by  removing  the 
pressure  which  has  occasioned  all  the  mischief, 
that  anything  beyond  the  mere  temporary  pallia- 
tion of  the  symptoms  can  be  hoped  for.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  any  of  the  affections  recently 
described,  or  others,  which  can  possibly  be  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  this  cause,  make  their 
appearance,  he  advises  the  gums  to  be  carefully 
examined,  and  wherever  there  is  any  unusual 
redness  or  turgescence,  and  especially  if  it  occur 
over  the  part  where  the  next  tooth  is  expected 
to  appear,  “ the  including  parts  should  be  freely 
and  effectually  divided.”  He  believes  it  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  incision  should  merely  pass 
through  the  gum — the  lancet,  he  says,  must  be 
carried  down  to  the  rising  tooth  itself,  and  only 
stopped  when  the  resistance  of  its  point  is  felt 
against  the  edge  of  the  instrument.  The  form 
of  the  gum  lancet  he  recommends,  is  one  that  is 
broad,  and  somewhat  rounded,  with  an  edge 
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extremely  sharp.  The  only  precaution  necessary, 
in  his  opinion,  in  its  use  is,  so  to  direct  it,  in 
making  the  incision,  that  the  cord  of  connexion 
between  the  temporary  and  permanent  tooth 
shall  be  carefully  avoided,  which  is  readily  insured 
by  directing  the  edge  rather  towards  the  outer 
part  of  the  gum. 

Dr.  Underwood  says,  [Disorders  of  Children, 
Vol  I.,p.  241)  : — 

“ I cannot  here  forbear  expressing  my  surprise  at  the  fears 
some  people  entertain  of  lancing  the  gums,  and  their  delaying 
it  so  long,  if  not  altogether  rejecting  it,  as  I experienced  only 
a few  months  ago  ; though  no  evil  can  possibly  arise  from  the 
operation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  are  so  great, 
that  whenever  convulsions  take  place  about  the  usual  period 
of  dentition,  recourse  ought  always  to  be  had  to  it,  after 
an  unsuccessful  use  of  other  means,  though  by  an  examination 
of  the  gums,  there  may  be  no  certain  evidence  of  the  convul- 
sions being  owing  to  such  cause ; the  irritation  from  teething, 
it  has  been  remarked,  sometimes  taking  place  in  a very  early 
stage  of  the  process.  At  any  rate  (it  is  repeated)  the  operation 
can  do  no  harm,  even  at  any  period ; and  should  the  shooting 
of  teeth  be  only  an  aggravation  to  the  true  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease, lancing  the  gums  must  be  attended  with  advantage.  But 
should  teething  be  the  proper  and  sole  cause,  it  is  evident  how 
fruitless  any  other  means  of  relief  must  frequently  be ; for 
should  convulsions,  for  instance,  take  place  from  a thorn  run 
into  the  finger,  or  toe,  the  proper  indication  of  cure  by  an 
immediate  extraction  of  the  thorn,  and  the  futility  of  other 
means,  must  be  equally  obvious.” 

In  children  of  a full  habit,  still  more  particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  gums 
during  dentition ; and  when  the  pain,  fever, 
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fiuslied  countenance  and  restlessness  continue 
after  the  gums  have  been  freely  lanced,  laxatives, 
such  as  a little  grey  powder  and  jalap,  and  mild 
diaphoretics,  such  as  James’s  powder,  must  be 
employed.  Painful  and  difficult  teething  is  to 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  other  acute  dis- 
eases with  inflammation.  Saline  purgatives,  as 
a little  Epsom  salts  and  senna,  or  the  super- 
sulphate of  potash,  answer  better  here  than  any 
other,  since  they  produce  watery  stools,  and  thus 
carry  off  the  inflammation  without  inducing  de- 
bility. The  supersulphate  of  potash  is  peculiarly 
eligible,  since  it  may  be  concealed  in  broth  and 
other  substances  which  children  may  be  easily 
persuaded  to  take.  See  Prescription  No.  45. 

When  the  fever  has  in  some  degree  been 
reduced  by  the  above  means,  the  bowels  being 
carefully  kept  open,  if  the  pain  and  restlessness 
be  still  notwithstanding  very  severe,  some  pro- 
fessional men  recommend  the  cautious  use  of 
anodynes,  as  a drop  or  two  of  tincture  of  opium, 
or  minute  doses  of  liyoscyamus.  But  iufants  are 
so  very  susceptible  of  narcotics,  that  I advise 
them  never  to  be  given  to  them  internally;  at 
at  least,  until  other  less  objectionable  means  have 
been  fairly  tried.  They  ought  not  to  be  employed 
except  in  the  form  of  friction  to  the  spine  and 
abdomen,  and  I am  certain  two  grains  of  James’s 
powder  is  here  a safer  and  better  anodyne  than 
any  opiate.  A tepid  bath,  at  ninety-five  degrees, 
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is  very  proper,  as  already  advised.  Dr.  John 
Clark’s  advice  on  the  subject  of  giving  opium  to 
young  children  is  so  excellent,  that  I shall  intro- 
duce it  in  his  own  words,  extracted  from  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Diseases  of  Children , page  72  : — 

“ It  has  been  proposed,  and  often  practised  under  these 
circumstances,  to  give  opium  in  various  forms  to  children, 
especially  when  the  inflammation  of  the  gums  is  attended  with 
much  pain ; but  this  practice  should  be  pursued  with  great 
caution,  not  only  on  account  of  the  uncertain  and  hazardous 
effects  of  it,  but  because  it  draws  a veil  between  the  physician 
and  the  disease,  by  which  means  the  early  stages  of  pressure 
on  the  brain  are  sometimes  concealed,  and  the  symptoms  of  a 
dangerous  disorder  mistaken  for  the  mere  effects  of  opium. 
If  this  medicine  be  given,  it  need  hardly  be  observed,  that 
those  forms  of  it  alone  should  be  employed,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  national  pharmacopoeias  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  not  any  of  those  empyrical  mixtures,  for  the  accurate 
composition  of  which  no  person  is  in  any  wise  responsible. 

“ It  would  not  be  very  consolatory  to  parents  whose  child 
might  happen  to  be  destroyed  by  such  a medicine,  to  be  told 
that  probably  it  was  not  well  prepared.  In  any  case,  inasmuch 
as  the  composition  of  them  is  kept  secret,  nothing  can  justify 
their  exhibition  whilst  there  are  preparations  of  opium,  and 
of  white  poppy,  of  which  the  strength  is  well  known,  and  the 
composition  clearly  ascertained.” 

In  the  severest  cases  of  difficult  and  painful 
teething,  affections  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  must  be  expected  to  occur,  varying  in 
degree  from  a slight  determination  of  blood  to 
those  organs,  up  to  the  most  violent  irritation, 
congestion,  or  even  inflammation.  The  pain  in 
the  gums  keeps  the  nervous  system  in  a state  of 
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constant  excitement,  wliicli  is  favourable  to  the 
development  of  spasmodic  affections ; and  should 
there  be  considerable  fulness  of  habit  and  drow- 
siness, purgatives  and  leeches  should  be  freely 
employed,  together  with  two  grains  of  James’s 
powder,  twice  a day.  Sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  sleeplessness  is  induced,  or  the  sleep  is 
much  interrupted,  and  the  infant  often  wakes 
with  a start,  frightened  and  crying.  This  should 
never  be  overlooked  by  the  physician,  as  it  indi- 
cates a condition  in  which  the  occurrence  of 
epilepsy  or  convulsions  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable. It  seems  sometimes  to  depend  on  cerebral 
congestion,  and  in  other  cases  on  derangement 
of  the  digestive  organs,  though  occasionally  it  is 
purely  nervous.  In  the  former  case,  the  proper 
treatment  is  the  same  as  that  we  have  just  recom- 
mended, consisting  chiefly  of  the  saline  aperients, 
No.  45,  James’s  powder,  a warm  bath,  cold 
sponging  of  the  head,  and  perhaps  leeches,  the 
relative  value  of  these  means  being  usually  ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  which  they  here  stand. 

Severe  and  protracted  diarrhoea  occasionally 
supervenes  on  difficult  dentition,  accompanied  by 
debility,  emaciation,  dry  skin,  and  a certain  pallid 
expression  of  countenance ; and  the  intestinal 
discharges  are  of  a bad  quality,  being  very  offen- 
sive, and  either  blackish,  or  pale  and  clay  coloured. 
It  is  of  vast  importance  that  no  attempt  should  he 
made  to  stop  this  looseness  suddenly,  because  a lax 
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state  of  the  boivels  has  a mighty  influence  in  mode- 
rating the  dangers  of  teething .*  Bowel  complaints, 
which  wTould  be  thought  very  alarming  at  any 
other  time,  are  often  well  borne  when  they  attend 
on  the  irritation  of  this  process.  So  long  as  the 
appetite,  sleep,  and  strength  are  not  greatly 
impaired,  we  should  content  ourselves  in  the 
administration  of  mild  alteratives,  absorbents  and 
aperients;  such  as  a couple  of  grains  of  grey 
powder,  and  the  same  dose  of  James’s  powder 
every  night,  and  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  the 
cretaceous  mixture  in  the  morning,  paying  par- 
ticular attention,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  diet  of 

* The  internal  surface  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  furnished, 
like  the  skin,  with  a vast  number  of  glands,  some  of  them 
being  simple  follicles,  others  consisting  of  a mass  of  lobes, 
emptying  themselves  into  a common  excretory  duct.  The 
former  appear  provided  for  the  purpose  of  secreting  the  pro- 
tective mucus,  which  lines  the  intestines ; the  more  complex 
glands  being  destined  to  separate  putrescent  matters  from  the 
blood,  and  to  convey  them,  through  the  large  intestines,  com- 
pletely out  of  the  body.  The  putrescent,  fcecal  matter  is  not 
immediately  derived  from  the  food  taken  into  the  stomach,  so 
much  as  from  the  secreting  action  of  these  intestinal  glands ; 
— a proof  of  which  we  have  in  the  fcecal  matter  being  still 
discharged,  in  considerable  quantity,  long  after  the  intestines 
have  been  completely  emptied  of  their  alimentary  contents. 
This  explains,  in  part,  the  beneficial  influence  of  mild  purga- 
tives, which  by  stimulating  the  numerous  intestinal  glands  to 
new  and  vigorous  action,  promote,  through  that  channel,  the 
elimination  of  putrescent  matters  from  the  blood,  generally  to 
the  immediate  sensible  relief  of  the  patient,  and  often  paving 
the  way  to  perfect  restoration. 
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both,  the  child  and  nurse.  Small  doses  of  ipeca- 
cuanha powder,  given  once  a day,  are  often  very 
useful,  as  in  one  of  the  forms  to  be  found  in  the 
collection  of  prescriptions ; or  a grain  or  two  of 
rhubarb,  or  four  grains  of  compound  chalk  powder, 
may  be  administered  in  water.  See  No.  50. 

Should  the  nurse’s  milk  seem  to  disagree,  a 
change  should  be  made  either  to  another  breast 
of  milk,  or  a trial  be  ventured  on  of  artificial 
feeding,  according  to  the  directions  given  under 
that  head. 

Purging  and  eruptions  on  the  skin,  when  spon- 
taneous, being  the  grand  means  of  easy  dentition, 
should  very  severe  symptoms  arise,  a grain 
of  grey  powder,  a grain  of  James’s  powder, 
and  five  grains  of  compound  jalap  powder,  may 
be  mixed  together  with  a little  sugar,  and  given 
to  the  infant,  with  the  view  of  frequently  acting 
on  the  bowels,  and  a discharge  should  be  procured 
from  behind  the  ears  by  rubbing  the  parts  with 
a little  Spanish  fly,  or  by  the  use  of  a little  of 
Brown’s  cantkaradine  tissue,  which  is  a neat  pre- 
paration, easy  in  its  application,  and  very  suitable 
for  children.  Nitre  is  very  often  useful  when  the 
fever  is  considerable,  given  in  doses  of  two  grains 
twice  a day,  in  a table-spoonful  of  saline  mixture, 
or  water.  Sydenham  used  to  recommend  a few 
drops  of  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  in  a 
spoonful  of  water,  every  four  hours,  for  four  or 
five  times ; and  it  is  very  serviceable  after  proper 
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evacuations,  since  it  acts  as  a mild  cordial  in 
diarrhoea.  The  prescription  No.  14  is  excellent. 

A purging  is  so  beneficial  when  children  cut 
their  teeth  with  much  fever,  that  it  is  surprising 
how  considerable  a looseness  they  will  sustain  on 
this  occasion,  and  how  very  bad  the  stools  will 
be  for  many  weeks  together,  and  a child  notwith- 
standing happily  struggle  through;  though  at 
another  time  an  equal  degree  of  purging,  with 
such  bad  stools,  and  constant  fever,  would  in- 
fallibly prove  fatal.  Consequently,  in  many  cases 
the  diarrhoea  is  rather  to  be  encouraged  than 
suppressed,  since  it  moderates  the  general  feverish 
disposition  of  the  system,  and  counteracts  the 
preternatural  flow  of  blood  to  the  head.  No 
direct  astringent  should  ever  be  given,  as  con- 
vulsions, fever,  and  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
are  among  the  evil  consequences  which  are  apt  to 
result  from  the  injudicious  interference  with  the 
diarrhoea.  Very  pale  stools  are  not  uncommon 
at  this  time,  and  are  sometimes  in  vast  quantity. 
Dr.  Underwood  says,  he  has  known  an  infant 
have  fifty  in  one  night,  at  least  by  the  account  of 
a careful  and  discreet  nursery-maid;  and  from 
the  quantity  of  faeces  he  saw  the  next  morning, 
he  thought  he  had  no  reason  to  dispute  it.  I 
believe  the  worthy  doctor  was  deceived  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  stools  the  child  had ; 
but  it  is  certain  children  sometimes  have  a pro- 
digious quantity,  and  I refer  to  Underwood’s 
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remark,  that  parents  may  see  therein  no  cause 
for  alarm  in  such  instances. 

Irritation  from  teething  is  very  apt  to  fall  upon 
the  lungs  in  severe  cases,  and  when  fixed  there, 
the  symptoms  bear  an  alarming  aspect.  A precise 
acquaintance  with  the  true  cause  of  these  symp- 
toms is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance, 
otherwise  an  injudicious  and  unsuccessful  plan  of 
treatment  is  likely  to  be  adopted.  Dr.  Underwood 
says,  that  he  has  known  an  able  physician  over- 
look the  true  cause  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms, 
especially  when  children  have  cut  the  usual  num- 
ber of  first  teeth.  The  most  alarming  symptoms 
of  inflamed  lungs,  soreness  of  the  chest,  cough, 
and  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  loss  of 
appetite,  continual  fever,  and  the  appearance  of 
general  decay  are  sometimes  met  with.  In  this 
state  purging  the  bowels,  and  properly  lancing 
all  the  suspected  teeth,  give  immediate  relief ; 
and  by  keeping  up  the  purging  for  three  or  four 
days,  every  threatening  symptom  so  thoroughly 
subsides,  that  in  a fortnight’s  time,  a child  sus- 
pected from  day  to  day  to  die  of  inflammation,  or 
fall  into  marasmus,  will  be  restored  to  its  former 
health  and  spirits.* 

Ulceration  of  the  gums  sometimes  appears 
during  teething,  whether  the  gums  have  been 
lanced  or  not.  I believe  they  appear  more  fre- 
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quently  where  they  have  not  been  lanced ; they 
need  not  create  any  uneasiness  in  the  parent,  as 
they  are  easily  cured  by  keeping  the  body  open, 
and  touching  them  with  an  astringent  application, 
such  as  a little  alum  water,  or  a small  quantity  of 
honey  and  borax. 

A symptom  less  common  than  any  previously 
referred  to,  and  appearing  only  in  certain  habits, 
is  a swelling  of  the  tops  of  the  feet  and  hands ; 
it  is  seldom,  however,  of  much  importance,  and 
goes  away  upon  the  appearance  of  the  teeth.  It 
is  never  met  with  but  in  infants  who  cut  them 
painfully ; and  being  seldom  accompanied  with  a 
purging,  it  is  likely  it  may  prevent  that  fever1 
which  is  otherwise  so  apt  to  attend.  In  some 
instances,  however,  this  symptom  has  been  ac- 
companied with  considerable  fever,  but  in  such, 
children  have  either  been  costive,  or  the  stools 
been  fetid  and  clayey,  and  the  swelling  of  the 
extremities  very  considerable.  In  such  cases, 
purging  with  a little  calomel  and  jalap  will  be 
necessary,  say  half  a grain  of  the  former,  and  six 
grains  of  the  latter,  followed  by  a scruple  of  super- 
sulphate  of  potash;  and  it  may  sometimes  be 
advisable  to  give  a few  drops  of  tincture  of  squills 
in  water,  once  a day.  If  there  be  no  internal 
disease,  this  affection  proceeds  no  further;  but 
should  it  do  so,  it  must  be  treated  as  the  anasarca, 
or  general  dropsy,  which  I have  described  at 
length  in  my  Modern  Domestic  Medicine,  and 
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which  will  be  farther  noticed  in  its  place  in  the 
present  volume.  In  a few  instances,  a transient 
palsy  of  the  arms  or  legs  may  be  met  with,  re- 
curring as  often  as  teeth  make  their  way.  The 
above-mentioned  symptoms  are  now  and  then 
followed  by  a cough,  difficult  breathing,  fits, 
fever,  scrofula  and  marasmus ; and  sometimes  by 
hydrocephalus.  A symptom  of  less  consequence, 
though  alarming  to  parents,  is  the  tumefying  of 
one  or  more  of  the  glands  of  the  neck ; but  it  is 
rarely  followed  by  suppuration.  In  all  cases,  it 
acts  as  a safety-valve,  and  should  be  very  little 
interfered  with.  A bread  and  milk  poultice,  or 
an  embrocation  of  volatile  liniment,  is  all  that  is 
usually  required. 

Mr.  Parrish,  of  Philadelphia,  has  described  a 
spasmodic  affection  of  the  intestines,  or  a species 
of  flatulent  colic,  which  he  thinks  is  often  depen- 
dant on  the  irritation  of  teething.  The  belly 
swells  up  rapidly,  and  becomes  extremely  tender 
to  the  touch,  the  child  cries  much,  the  muscles  of 
the  face  and  limbs  are  spasmodically  contracted, 
and  the  stools  are  suspended.  The  only  thing 
which  gives  relief  is  the  expulsion  of  flatus,  and 
the  consequent  reduction  of  the  tympanitic  state. 
The  appropriate  remedies  after  lancing  the  gums, 
seem,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  draughts  or  clysters, 
containing  a few  grains  of  assafoetida,  and  two  or 
three  drops  of  laudanum,  friction  of  the  abdomen 
and  spine  with  an  anodyne  liniment,  and  the  in- 
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duction  of  a free  state  of  the  bowels,  by  some 
gentle  aperient,  or  a soap  suppository.  I do  not 
think  either  assafoetida  or  laudanum  given  by  the 
mouth  to  be  necessary,  or  even  safe.  A free 
operation  on  the  bowels,  and  friction  of  the 
abdomen  and  spine,  will  usually  be  sufficient, 
especially  if  a few  drops  of  sal  volatile  in  water 
be  given  after  the  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels, 
as  already  advised  at  p.  320.  Mr.  Parrish  has 
recommended  as  an  immediate  mode  of  relief  the 
extraction  of  the  air  from  the  rectum  by  means 
of  a syringe. 

Children  are  more  liable  to  be  seriously  affected 
by  the  approach  of  the  dentes  canini,  or  canine 
teeth,  than  of  any  other.  Since  no  reason  can 
be  assigned  for  this  from  the  structure  of  the 
sockets  in  which  they  grow,  it  is  probable  that, 
being  among  the  last  permanent  teeth  formed, 
the  increased  inflammation  attendant  on  this 
advanced  period  of  dentition,  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  irregularities  of  diet,  especially  by  exces- 
sive indulgence  in  animal  food. 

Coral,  and  other  hard  substances,  are  usually 
given  to  the  child,  to  gratify  its  instinctive  dispo- 
sition to  carry  such  things  to  its  mouth,  and 
press  them  between  the  gums  j but  a flat,  broad 
ivory  ring  is  better,  because  the  surface  it  pre- 
sents to  the  gums  is  larger,  and  the  pressure  in 
consequence  more  uniform.  A piece  of  orris  root, 
or  a hard  crust  of  bread,  will  answer  equally  well. 
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and  tlie  benefit  will  be  much  increased  if  the 
substance  employed  is  frequently  dipped  in  cold 
water.  The  gums  and  mouth  being  hot,  the 
cold  water  proves  of  eminent  service  in  relieving 
the  heat  and  tension.  Sweet  substances  ought 
never  to  be  given  to  the  child  to  suck. 

In  the  seventh  year,  the  jaw  is  usually  so  much 
enlarged,  that  the  first  set  of  teeth  seems  too 
small.  Spaces  are  left  betwixt  them,  and  they 
begin  to  fall  out,  giving  place  to  the  adult  teeth. 
But  this  shedding  of  the  teeth  is  by  no  means 
regular  in  point  of  time.  The  child  being  no 
longer  in  a state  of  nature,  a thousand  circum- 
stances have  silently  affected  the  health  and 
growth  ; and,  in  consequence,  the  teeth  may  fall 
out  two  or  three  years  earlier  in  one  child  than 
in  another.  Indeed,  so  frequently  are  some  of 
them  long  retained,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
assured  of  the  forward  state  of  the  permanent 
tooth,  before  the  tooth  of  the  first  set  is  thought- 
lessly drawn. 

As  the  child  advances  towards  the  seventh  or 
eighth  year,  the  temporary  teeth  ought  not  to  be 
early  removed ; because,  if  so,  then  the  connexion 
between  the  temporary  tooth  and  the  succeeding 
permanent  one,  by  means  of  the  cord  extending 
from  the  sac  of  the  latter  to  the  neck  of  the 
former,  must  be  torn  through.  The  secretion  of 
the  enamel  is  not  perfected  until  a very  short 
time  before  the  edge  of  the  tooth  passes  through 
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the  gum,  and  therefore  the  premature  removal  of 
the  temporary  tooth  is  likely  to  interfere  with 
the  healthy  and  uniform  deposition  of  this  sub- 
stance. 

In  no  business  does  quackery  rear  its  shameless 
face,  and  more  confidently  put  forth  its  bold  pre- 
tensions, than  in  that  of  the  dentist.  Under  the 
pretence  of  preventing  irregularity  in  the  second 
set  of  teeth,  it  is  a common  practice  with  some 
dentists  to  remove  the  first  or  temporary  teeth 
almost  by  wholesale.  Men  have  been  known  to 
extract  six,  eight,  and  even  ten  firm  teeth  from 
a child's  mouth  at  once — a piece  of  barbarous 
quackery,  which  I cannot  easily  stigmatize  as  it 
deserves.  This  is  never  necessary.  It  may 
occasionally  be  requisite  to  extract  a couple  of 
the  temporary  set  when  the  corresponding  per- 
manent ones  have  acquired  considerable  size, 
and  the  jaw  does  not  appear  well  formed,  nor 
sufficiently  expanded;  but  even  this  ought  not 
to  be  done  hastily,  nor  until  the  permanent  ones 
coming  forward  have  acquired  considerable  size. 

A favourable  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the 
ultimate  regularity  of  the  teeth  where  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  are  present  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second,  dentition  : — 1st.  If  the  maxil- 
lary arch  or  arch  of  the  jaw  be  well  formed,  suf- 
ficiently expanded,  and  of  a semi-circular  form, 
rather  than  elliptical.  2nd.  If  the  temporary 
teeth,  although  broad,  are  a little  separated  from 
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each  other,  especially  if,  having  been  originally 
somewhat  crowded,  they  have  been  gradually 
acquiring  more  room  during  the  last  year  or 
two  : as  this  indicates  a disposition  in  the  jaws 
to  expand.  3rd.  If  the  first  permanent  molares 
appear  to  be  well  formed,  and  of  moderate  size. 
4th.  If  there  be  no  considerable  prominence  of 
the  gum  behind  the  temporary  teeth,  indicating 
that  the  permanent  ones  are  advancing  in  that 
situation.  5th.  If  the  parents  and  family  in 
general,  especially  those  whom  the  child  most 
resembles,  have  the  maxillary  arch  broad  and 
well  formed,  and  the  teeth  regularly  arranged. 
In  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  these  cir- 
cumstances exist,  a more  or  less  regular  state  of 
the  teeth  may  be  anticipated.* 

To  those  seeking  for  an  experienced  and  careful 
dentist,  I have  pleasure  in  recommending  Mr. 
Keeling,  of  Epsom,  as  worthy  of  every  confidence. 
He  attends  many  families  in  London  and  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 


* Dclabarre  and  Bell  on  Teething. 
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Management  from  the  Time  of  Weaning  to  the 
End  of  the  Fourth  Year,  and  onwards 
to  Puberty. 

Physical  treatment  during  the  first  seven  years  very  important 
— Principal  organs  on  which  health  depends — Source  of  the 
dangers  children  are  exposed  to  after  weaning — Errors  in 
diet — Abuse  of  animal  food  and  stimulants — Vegetables 
and  ripe  fruit  excellent  for  children — Perfect  mastication 
of  immense  importance — Brown  bread  the  best — Unfer- 
mented bread  condemned — Salt  promotes  the  most  universal 
and  salutary  changes  in  the  body — Illustrations — Butter  and 
thick  milk  useful — Ablutions — Exercise — Duty  of  school- 
mistresses to  avoid  the  usual  unnatural  mode  of  physical 
education — Clothing — Pure  air. 

The  physical  treatment  of  children  during  the 
first  seven  years  of  existence,  is  a very  important 
circumstance  in  regard  to  stamina,  and  the  pro- 
longation of  life.  The  first  part  only  of  forma- 
tion and  expansion  takes  place  in  the  mother’s 
womb  ; the  second,  no  less  important,  is  deve- 
loped without  it,  during  the  first  seven  years  of 
life.  In  this  view,  a child  should  be  regarded  as 
coming  into  the  world  as  a being  imperfectly 
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finished.  As  we  have  already  hinted,  the  most 
important  and  delicate  growth,  that  of  the  organs 
of  respiration,  muscular  system,  the  teeth,  the 
bones,  the  organs  of  speech,  and  many  other 
parts,  so  far  as  it  respects  complete  form  and 
structure,  are  gradually  developed.  Hence  we 
may  easily  understand  how  great  and  certain  an 
influence  the  different  circumstances,  under  which 
this  continued  process  of  formation  and  growth 
is  carried  on,  must  have  on  the  perfection  of  the 
vital  and  animal  powers,  according  as  they  are 
impeded,  deranged  and  weakened  by  improper 
management,  or  invigorated  and  accelerated  by 
such  as  is  judicious  and  sustaining. 

The  organs  on  which  health  and  strength 
chiefly  depend,  are  the  stomach , the  lungs,  and 
the  vascular  and  muscular  systems,  the  state  of 
that  vital  fluid,  the  blood,  always  playing  an 
important  part.  Now  a foundation  may  be  laid 
for  a healthy  action  of  the  stomach  and  lungs, 
and  of  the  muscular  and  vascular  systems,  by 
wholesome  food,  easy  of  digestion,  by  pure  air, 
regular  exercise,  frequent  ablutions,  and  suitable 
clothing,  according  to  the  age  and  capabilities  of 
the  child.  A uniform  distribution  of  the  vital 
power  must  always  claim  attention ; because 
harmony  and  equality  in  the  movements  or 
actions  of  the  general  system  are  a principal 
foundation  of  health  and  strength.  Cleanliness, 
washing,  bathing,  and  free  air,  will  contribute  to 
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this  in  the  beginning,  and  afterwards,  bodily- 
exercise  ; a mild,  nourishing  diet  being  always 
essential.  The  body  should  not  be  accustomed 
at  first  to  what  is  stimulating,  that  is,  during  the 
first  and  second  years ; and  even  after  that  period, 
the  sparing  use  of  stimulating  food  is  usually  of 
the  highest  importance  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
best  health  and  strength. 

In  the  early  periods  of  life,  now  in  our  view,  a 
great  deal  of  artificial  assistance  is  necessary  and 
unavoidable,  and  our  wisdom  is  seen  in  supplying 
so  much  as  is  wanting,  and  no  more.  If  we  at 
first  accustom  the  body  too  much  to  such  arti- 
ficial assistance,  instead  of  raising  the  vital 
power,  we  shall  depress  it,  because  Nature  will 
be  so  treated  that  she  will  depend  altogether  on 
foreign  aid,  and  at  length  lose  the  power  of 
assisting  herself.  An  excess  of  artificial  assist- 
ance puts  the  vital  consumption  into  too  great  an 
activity,  which  paves  the  way  for  disease  and  an 
early  dissolution. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  work,  I have 
principally  considered  the  management  of  children 
during  the  earliest  period  of  infancy,  that  is,  for 
the  first  year,  or  from  the  time  of  birth  to  that 
of  weaning.  I shall  now  enter  a little  more 
explicitly  into  the  consideration  of  the  manage- 
ment proper  during  the  second  and  third  periods 
of  childhood,  or  that  extending  from  the  time  of 
weaning  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  on- 
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wards  to  the  completion  of  the  second  dentition 
and  the  period  of  puberty. 

After  weaning,  the  child  is  still  exposed  to 
dangers  consequent  on  the  change  from  the 
maternal  milk  to  an  artificial  food,  and  also  from 
the  continuance  of  the  process  of  teething.  Not 
only  so,  errors  in  diet  continue , during  the  whole 
period  of  childhood , to  he  a fruitful  source  of 
disorder  and  irritability,  while,  the  organization 
continuing  to  be  in  a state  of  rapid  development, 
the  whole  constitution  is  still  characterised  by  a 
predominance  of  the  nervous  and  circulating 
systems,  and  the  nutritive  functions;  and  conse- 
quently those  powers  concerned  in  the  growth 
and  consolidation  of  the  frame,  are  kept  in  a 
state  of  preternatural  activity,  favourable  to  the 
production  of  disease.  As  the  child  advances  in 
age,  the  tender  mind  increases  in  its  mysterious 
agency,  it  becomes  conscious  of  new  feelings  and 
desires,  everything  around  is  new  and  exciting ; 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  power  of  speech,  the 
introduction  to  social  intercourse,  and  the  efforts 
necessary  in  education,  all  produce  additional 
sources  of  interest  and  excitement.  Hence 
countless  diseases  lie  in  ambush  around  the  first 
years  of  life.  The  whole  constitution  being 
under  the  influence  of  new  stimuli,  it  is  evident 
that  the  health  is  so  highly  susceptible  of  de- 
rangement as  to  make  a continual  call  upon  the 
watchfulness  of  the  parent,  as  well  as  the  skill 
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and  attention  of  the  physician.  Let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that  errors  in  diet  are  more  destructive 
to  children  than  any  other  single  source  of  mis- 
chief. I have  already  cautioned  the  parent 
against  giving  food,  either  in  too  large  a quan- 
tity, or  of  too  strong  and  nourishing  a quality, 
and  against  giving  it  too  frequently;  and  the 
caution  is  of  so  much  practical  importance  that 
it  needs  to  be  repeated  here.  A child,  from  the 
age  of  three  years  up  -to  the  period  of  puberty, 
should  have  only  four  meals  a day.  It  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  sweetmeats  and  fruit  in  the  inter- 
vals ; and  a slow,  perfect  mastication,  ensuring 
the  thorough  mixture  of  the  saliva  with  the  food, 
should  be  regularly  enforced.  No  organ  in  the 
body  more  imperatively  demands  intervals  of 
repose  than  the  stomach  ; it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  convert  the  food  into  healthy  chyle  and 
blood,  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  organ  from 
irritation  and  disease.  So  that  an  interval  of 
four  hours  should  be  uniformly  observed  between 
meals.  See  page  228. 

Indulging  children  in  all  their  wishes  and 
caprices,  not  only  lays  the  foundation  for  disease 
of  body,  but  certainly  paves  the  way  for  still 
greater  evils  by  debilitating  the  moral  forces  of  the 
mind.  On  the  contrary,  the  proper  physical 
training  of  a child  assists  materially  in  develop- 
ing and  invigorating  its  moral  qualities  ; so  that 
a parent  who  allows  it  excessive  indulgence  in 
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eating  and  drinking,  or  does  not  authoritatively 
restrain  an  inordinate  appetite,  is  guilty  of  a 
double  breach  of  duty,  and  must  expect  to  bear 
the  penalty  of  the  violation.  Children  are,  at 
this  period  of  life,  less  under  the  eye  of  the 
parent,  and,  how  affectionately  soever  forewarned, 
are  but  too  apt  to  abuse  the  stomach,  either  from 
a craving  for  improper  articles,  or  a sudden  im- 
pulse and  recklessness  of  consequences,  whereby 
the  foundation  is  often  laid  for  future  weakness, 
if  not  of  disease,  of  the  digestive  organs. 

Most  of  the  children  of  persons  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances in  this  country,  are  allowed  too  much 
animal  food,  particularly  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
childhood.  Until  after  the  completion  of  the 
second  dentition,  which  is  usually  about  the 
eighth  year,  I believe  that,  as  a general  rule, 
children  thrive  best  when  animal  food  is  given 
them  only  every  other  day,  provided  that  on  the 
intermediate  days  their  milk,  fruit,  and  farina- 
ceous diet  is  of  the  best  kind,  and  they  are  not 
restricted  in  their  exercises  out  of  doors.  Other- 
wise richer  food  is  taken  than  their  habit  and 
constitution  require,  and  the  vessels  become 
loaded  to  excess.  This  repletion  accelerates  all 
the  functions  of  the  system,  rendering  the  vital 
changes  less  complete,  and  the  general  results  of 
the  vital  economy  less  perfect. 

Those  children  are,  on  the  whole,  most  healthy, 
who  eat  little  animal  food;  and  it  certainly  is 
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not  absolutely  necessary  to  perfect  health  and 
growth,  since  there  are  whole  nations  who  en- 
tirely abstain  from  it,  living  upon  farinaceous 
food  alone,  yet  are  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of 
severe  bodily  labour,  in  the  hottest  climates. 
What  children  are  stronger  and  more  healthy 
than  those  belonging  to  the  better  class  of  our 
peasantry — those  who  are  comfortably  clad  and 
housed,  and  are  supplied  with  regular  meals, 
although  all  of  a homely  kind  ? And  yet  they 
rarely  taste  animal  food  oftener  than  once  or 
twice  a week.  See  page  228. 

Dietetic  causes,  as  well  as  those  which  are 
intellectual  and  moral,  arc  largely  concerned  in 
regulating  the  general  proportions  of  the  brain, 
and  in  increasing  the  relative  size,  vigour  and 
activity  of  particular  organs ; and  thus  they 
exercise  vast  influence  on  the  animal  propensities 
and  moral  sentiments.  The  effect  of  vegetable 
food  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system  is  very 
different  from  that  which  is  of  an  animal  nature. 
Eating  flesh  tends  decidedly  to  augment  the 
development  of  the  more  exclusively  selfish  pro- 
pensities in  man,  and  to  promote  the  action  and 
power  of  the  evil  passions ; while  it  seems  certain 
that  a vegetable  diet  not  only  tends  to  restrain 
the  development  of  those  propensities  and  pas- 
sions, but  also  secures  that  general  harmony  of 
parts  as  produces  comeliness  and  beauty  of  per- 
son. Therefore  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty 
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in  parents  to  deny  more  than  a very  spare  use  of 
animal  food  to  those  of  their  children  who  are 
inclined  to  be  either  very  fretful,  contentious  and 
quarrelsome,  or  licentious  and  cruel.*  If  very 
vicious  and  violent,  it  ought  to  be  almost  with- 
held from  them  altogether.  The  tiger,  if  taken 
very  young,  and  reared  upon  a vegetable  and 
milk  diet,  without  ever  being  permitted  to  taste 
flesh,  becomes  remarkably  gentle,  and  manifests 
none  of  that  ferociousness  which  is  common  to 
its  species ; but  if  afterwards  it  be  fed  on  flesh, 
it  soon  becomes  ferocious,  cruel  and  destructive. f 
And  feeding  herbivorous  animals  on  animal  food 
entirely  changes  their  nature.  Bishop  Heber 
states,  that  “in  Norway,  as  well  as  in  some  parts 
of  Hadramant  and  the  Coromandel  coasts,  the 

* Of  all  food,  lean  flesh  is  richest  in  blood-making  consti- 
tuents. Seventeen  parts  of  lean  beef  contain  as  much  matter 
forming  good  blood  as  fifty-six  parts  of  wheat  flour,  or  sixty- 
seven  of  rye  flour,  or  ninety-six  of  white  potatoes,  or  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  of  rice. 

f “ A bear,  kept  in  the  anatomical  department  of  this  Uni- 
versity exhibited  a very  gentle  character  as  long  as  he  was  fed 
exclusively  on  bread.  A few  days  of  feeding  with  flesh  ren- 
dered him  savage,  prone  to  bite,  and  even  dangerous  to  his 
keeper.  It  is  well  known  that  the  vis  irascibilis  of  swine  may 
be  so  exalted  by  feeding  them  with  flesh,  that  they  attack  men. 

“ The  carnivora  are,  in  general,  stronger,  bolder  and  more 
pugnacious,  than  the  herbivorous  animals  on  which  they  prey  ; 
in  like  manner,  those  nations,  which  live  on  vegetable  food, 
differ  in  disposition  from  such  as  live  chiefly  on  flesh." — 
Liebig's  Letters  on  Chemistry , p.  452. 
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cattle  are  fed  upon  tlie  refuse  of  fisli,  which 
fattens  them  rapidly,  but  serves  at  the  same  time 
totally  to  change  their  nature,  and  render  them 
unmanageably  ferocious.”  These  are  facts  fully 
proving  the  great  and  permanent  influence  of 
diet  on  the  animal  propensities,  and  the  inferences 
from  them  are  obvious  and  undeniable.  In  my 
publication  On  the  Best  Methods  of  Improving 
Health,  the  reader  will  find  some  striking  proofs 
of  the  good  effects  of  a vegetable  diet  on  the 
health  and  mental  powers  of  children,  and  also 
in  certain  cases  of  adult  persons. 

The  formation  of  blood-globules  cannot  take 
place-  without  iron ; — iron  must  be  supplied  in 
sufficient  quantity  by  the  food.  A very  nutri- 
tious diet  therefore  contains,  under  all  circum- 
stances, a certain  amount  of  iron,  corresponding 
to  the  quantity  which  daily  becomes  worn  out  or 
inactive.  Yeal  contains  only  one-third  of  the 
iron  that  beef  does ; and  cheese,  eggs  and  fish 
contain  a quantity  still  smaller  than  veal.  These 
facts  show  that  they  are,  independently  of  their 
indigestibility,  an  inferior  and  unsuitable  diet  for 
pale,  leucophlegmatic  children.  Even  to  adults, 
with  the  view  of  counteracting  the  defects  of 
these  articles,  we  prescribe  green  vegetables, 
potatoes,  or  salad  to  be  eaten  with  them. 

It  is  a law  in  dietetics,  that  the  flesh  of  adult 
animals  is  easier  of  digestion  and  more  nutritious 
than  that  of  their  young ; that  fish  is  unsuitable 
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for  childhood,  and  that  the  flesh  of  full-grown 
animals  being  rich  in  bone  earth,  is  an  additional 
reason  for  giving  it  a decided  preference  as  an 
article  of  diet  for  young  and  growing  children. 

Yeal,  pork,  goose,  duck,  and  all  kinds  of  salted 
meats  are  difficult  of  digestion  and  irritating,  and 
are  very  improper  for  young  children.  Fresh 
fish  is  recommended  by  some  professional  men 
as  a suitable  diet  for  them ; I am  not,  however, 
in  favour  of  it,  and  Liebig  proscribes  it.  I 
believe  that  generally  it  is  almost  as  indigestible 
as  goose  or  duck.  Roasted  or  broiled  meat  is 
certainly  more  digestible  than  boiled,  and  the 
lean  parts  of  tender  venison,  mutton  and  fowl 
are  the  most  easily  digested  of  all  meats. 

On  the  continent,  ripe  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
more  freely  given  to  children  than  in  this  coun- 
try ; and,  in  this  respect,  their  diet  is  better  than 
ours.  No  satisfactory  reason  can  be  advanced 
for  denying  ripe,  sub-acid  fruit  to  children. 
Many  medical  men  are  doubtful  with  respect  to 
the  propriety  of  allowing  children  to  eat  fruit; 
but,  in  my  opinion,  this  is  a prejudice  not  well 
founded.  We  ought  not  to  be  misled  by  it. 
Not  only  are  children  fond  of  fruit,  and  it  is 
abundantly  furnished  by  nature,  but  it  cools  and 
refreshes  the  body,  and  tends  to  regulate  the 
action  of  the  bowels  ; and,  therefore,  it  is  under 
wise  regulations  in  all  cases  of  service  as  an 
article  of  diet  for  children,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  are  much  troubled  with  looseness,  or 
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very  irritable  bowels.  It  ought  not  to  be  given 
to  them  in  addition  to  tbeir  food,  but  as  a part  of 
their  meal,  and  care  should  always  be  taken  that 
the  fruit  is  'perfectly  ripe.  The  most  wholesome 
fruits  are  apples,  pears,  gooseberries,  red  and 
white  currants,  strawberries,  raspberries,  peaches, 
nectarines.  The  older  children  are,  the  more 
freely  they  may  partake  of  fruit ; and  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  day  are  the  best  for  eating  it.  At 
breakfast  is  a very  proper  time. 

All  kinds  of  plums,  nuts,  and  dried  and  pre- 
served fruits  are  improper.  Raisins  are  ex- 
tremely indigestible,  unless  deprived  of  their 
skin.  Almost  all  medical  men  in  sufficient  prac- 
tice have  been  witnesses  to  instances  of  convul- 
sions and  death  from  children's  taking  an  exces- 
sive quantity  of  raisins.  They  are  not  to  be 
allowed  to  eat  cherries,  much  less  to  “ swallow 
the  stones  to  promote  digestion,"  as  some  igno- 
rant people  advise.  Indeed,  cherries  are  an 
extremely  indigestible  fruit,  and  should  never  be 
permitted  to  young  children. 

Some  persons  think  cabbage  a coarse  and  rank 
vegetable,  which  it  certainly  is,  when  old  • but 
when  young  and  tender  in  the  spring,  it  will  be 
found  one  of  the  nicest  and  most  digestible  vege- 
tables that  can  be  put  upon  the  table.  Aspai’agus, 
French  beans  and  cauliflower  are  particularly  to 
be  recommended;  and  all  vegetables  should  be 
thoroughly  well  boiled,  at  least,  for  ten  minutes 
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longer  than  most  cooks  boil  them.  I am  not 
partial  to  carrots.  Turnips  are  wholesome  when 
they  are  perfectly  sweet;  but,  when  bitter,  they 
should  be  cautiously  avoided.  The  saline  and 
alkaline  earths,  and  different  salts,  are  of  great 
service  in  many  constitutions,  and  they  are  found 
in  large  quantities  in  green  vegetables.  They 
are  not  in  themselves  particularly  nutritious ; but 
“ they  fill  up  many  blanks,”  says  Liebig. 

Mealy  potatoes  are  considered  by  some  phy- 
sicians to  be  an  excellent  article  of  diet  for  children 
of  three  or  four  years  old;  but  I cannot  speak 
of  them  in  such  favourable  terms.  They  are 
usually  given  to  children,  but  are  not,  in  my 
opinion,  so  digestible  and  useful  as  the  green 
vegetables  that  we  have  just  now  recommended. 
An  immense  number  of  children,  running  almost 
wild  and  naked,  appear  to  flourish  in  Ireland  on 
the  use  of  the  potato  alone ; and  therefore  we 
cannot  reasonably  object  to  it  as  a nutritious 
article  of  diet,  especially  when  the  benefit  of 
exercise  and  much  exposure  to  the  air  are  en- 
joyed. Still  I think  it  ought  to  be  given  with 
reserve  to  young  children,  reared  under  the 
present  artificial  state  of  society.  The  eminent 
American  physician.  Dewees,  questions  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  the  potato  to  children  of  the  age 
now  under  consideration.  He  thinks  its  use 
should  not  only  be  very  limited,  but  that  it  ought 
to  be  given  with  great  caution.  “We  have 
oftentimes  witnessed,”  he  says,  “ very  distressing 
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results  from  the  too  free  use  of  this  vegetable ; 
and  especially  when  it  has  been  given,  as  it  too 
frequently  is,  mixed  with  the  gravy  of  meat. 
We  have  seen  many  instances  of  indigestion, 
cholera,  colic,  and  sometimes  even  convulsions, 
succeed  a too  free  indulgence  in  this  article.  If 
the  potato  be  used,  it  should  always  be  well 
mashed,  with  a little  hot  milk,  a small  piece  of 
fresh  butter,  and  a little  salt.  This  is  the  most 
unexceptionable  mode  of  using  it ; and  even  this 
should  be  given  in  small  quantities  at  a time,  and 
only  to  children  beyond  the  ninth  month.” — 
Dewees  on  the  Treatment  of  Children,  p.  171.* 

Potatoes  are  not  only  more  digestible,  but  far 
more  nutritious  to  children  when  mixed  with  milk 
and  butter,  than  when  eaten  alone,  because  the 
amount  of  the  plastic  constituents  of  the  food  is 
thereby  increased,  and  a better  nourishment  of 
course  secured.  Pigs  fed  exclusively  on  potatoes 
do  not  increase  in  weight,  but  when  buttermilk, 
whey  and  kitchen  refuse  are  added,  they  grow 
fat  quickly.  A proper  mixture  of  food  is  ever  of 
. the  highest  importance  to  the  health,  and  full 
growth  and  development  of  man ; and  this  is  one 
reason  why  vegetables  and  fruit,  taken  in  modera- 

* Liebig  says,  the  intelligent  and  experienced  mother  ex- 
cludes potatoes  from  the  diet  of  her  children. — Letters  oil 
Chemistry , p.  450. 

“ Potatoes  during  the  first  two  years  are  prejudicial.  How 
little  soever  I consider  them  unhealthful  in  general,  they  are 
certainly  too  hard  of  digestion  for  so  tender  a stomach,  as  they 
are  of  a clammy,  viscid  nature.” — Buf eland,  p.  225. 
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tion,  are  certainly  beneficial  in  early  life.  I 
believe  it  to  be  according  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
that  we  should  give  fruit  and  vegetables  to  our 
children  in  conjunction  with  milk  and  farinaceous 
food.  And  they  should  be  allowed  an  unlimited 
use  of  salt.  Salt  is  one  of  the  best  condiments 
that  can  possibly  be  given  to  children,  as  it  pro- 
motes digestion  and  improves  the  quality  of  the 
blood.  To  the  excitable  child,  of  weak  digestive 
powers,  infusion  of  malt,  whey,  and  milk-sugar, 
are  excellent  additions  to  the  farinaceous  food. 
In  the  children  of  consumptive  parents,  infusion 
of  malt,  and  especially  milk-sugar,  and  whey,  are 
important  articles  of  diet;  the  latter  substance 
being  the  respiratory  matter,  prepared  by  nature 
hefself,  for  its  respiratory  process.* 

It  is  well  known  that,  during  the  sugar  season, 
the  natives  of  the  West  India  Islands  partake 
largely  of  saccharine  matter,  and  grow  fat ; and 
therefore  some  physicians  have  recommended  a 
plentiful  use  of  sugar  in  the  diet  of  children.  We 
think  this  recommendation  is  founded  in  mistake. 
A little  of  it,  eaten  with  fruit,  and  used  to  sweeten 
milk  or  farinaceous  food,  is  allowable ; but  when 
consumed  liberally,  it  interferes  greatly  with  an 
easy  and  perfect  digestion,  impairs  the  appetite, 
produces  feverishness  and  irritability,  and  paves 
the  way  for  the  generation  of  worms.  The  cele- 
brated physician,  Dr.  Rush,  used  nevertheless  to 
assert,  that  the  plentiful  use  of  sugar  was  one  of 
* Liebig’s  Letters  on  Chemistry,  p.  451, 
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the  best  preventives  of  tbe  diseases  occasioned 
by  worms — a strange  opinion,  altogether  at 
variance  with  general  observation. 

Dr.  Maun, sell,  in  his  work  On  the  Management 
of  Children,  p.  51,  gives  his  advice  on  the  present 
subject  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“ A healthy  child,  of  two  or  three  years  old,  commonly  awakes 
hungry  and  thirsty,  at  five  or  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  some- 
times even  earlier.  Immediately  after  waking,  a little  bread 
and  sweet  milk  should  be  given  to  it,  or  (when  the  child  is  too 
young  to  eat  bread)  a little  bread-pap.  The  latter  should  be 
warm ; but  in  the  former  case,  the  bread  may  be  eaten  from 
the  hand,  and  the  milk  allowed  to  be  drunk  cold,  as  it  is  as 
well,  at  this  meal,  to  furnish  no  inducement  for  eating  beyond 
that  of  hunger.  After  eating,  the  child  will  generally  sleep 
again  for  an  hour  or  two;  and  about  nine  o’clock  it  should  get 
its  second  meal  of  bread  softened  in  hot  water,  which  latter  is 
to  be  drained  off,  and  fresh  milk  and  a little  sugar  added  to 
the  bread.  Between  one  and  two  the  child  may  have  dinner, 
consisting,  at  the  younger  ages,  of  beef,  mutton,  or  chicken 
broth  (deprived  of  all  fat),  and  bread.  When  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  teeth  are  developed  to  admit  of  chewing  being  performed, 
a little  animal  food,  as  chicken,  roast  or  boiled  mutton  or  beef, 
not  too  much  dressed,  should  be  allowed,  with  a potatoe  or 
bread,  and  some  fresh,  well-dressed  vegetables,  as  turnips  or 
cauliflower.  After  dinner,  some  drink  will  be  requisite,  and  a 
healthy  child  requires,  or  indeed  wishes  for,  nothing  but  water. 
Light,  fresh  table-beer  would  not  be  injurious  to  a child  of 
four  or  five  years  old ; but  it  is  unnecessary,  and  no  advantage 
would  in  this  instance  result  from  the  creation  of  a new  want. 
Between  six  and  seven  o’clock,  the  child  may  have  its  last 
meal  of  bread  steeped  in  water,  &c.,  as  at  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  A healthy  child  who  has  been  in  the  open  air  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  will  be  ready  for  bed  shortly  after 
this  last-mentioned  supply,  and  will  require  nothing  further 
till  morning.  Similar  regimen  and  hours  may  be  adopted 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  childhood : only,  as  the  fourth 
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or  fifth  year  approaches,  giving,  for  breakfast  and  supper,  bread 
and  milk  without  water,  and  either  warm  or  cold,  according 
to  the  weather  or  the  child’s  inclination.  The  supply  of  food 
upon  first  waking  in  the  morning,  may  also  be  gradually  dis- 
continued, and  breakfast  given  somewhat  earlier.” 


This  is,  in  the  main,  sound  advice,  hut  I think 
the  solid  meat  should  not  be  allowed  every  day 
to  children  of  so  tender  an  age  as  two  or  three 
years,  or  even  four  or  five.  Every  other  day  is 
quite  often  enough  for  such  stimulating  food.  I 
would  likewise  advise  that  such  children  should 
sometimes,  say  one  da}"  in  a week,  dine  exclusively 
on  fresh  fruit  and  bread,  if  fruit  agrees  with  them  • 
or  when  flushed  and  irritable,  on  vegetables  and 
bread ; and  the  best  vegetables,  as  already  inti- 
mated, are  brocoli,  cauliflower,  French  beans, 
spinach,  asparagus,  and  spring  cabbage.  Young 
children  ought  not  to  be  fed  at  5 or  6 o'clock  in 
the  morning  in  bed,  and  much  less  be  allowed  to 
sleep  after  it,  but  they  should  be  taken  up,  washed 
and  dressed ; a small  quantity  of  bread  and  milk 
may  then  be  given  them  to  stay  the  stomach, 
until  their  breakfast  is  prepared  at  seven  or  half- 
past seven.  See  pages  228-9. 

Buttered  toast,  and  cooked  grease  in  any  shape, 
are  indigestible  and  unwholesome,  and  so  are 
almost  all  the  sweet  dainties  of  a pastry-cook's 
shop.  Sauces  and  pickles  should  be  proscribed 
to  children. 

The  thick  or  sour  milk  of  the  Germans,  called 

# 

Dick  Milch,  is  little  used  in  this  country,  but  is 
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worthy  of  the  strongest  recommendation  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  diet,  especially  in  summer,  and  to  children. 
It  is  prepared  by  simply  allowing  fresh  cow’s  milk 
to  stand  in  a shallow  vessel,  unmoved  for  two  or 
three  days,  till  it  acquires  the  solidity  and  appear- 
ance of  thin  blanc  mange.  Eaten  with  fruit,  and 
a little  sugar  in  the  summer,  it  is  delicious,  cool- 
ing and  very  nutritious.  Good  butter-milk  is 
also  wholesome,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

The  operations  to  which  the  alimentary  matter 
is  subjected  in  the  stomach,  is  in  great  part  of  a 
chemical  nature ; nothing,  therefore,  is  so  favour- 
able to  the  action  of  the  solvent, — the  gastric 
juice,  as  the  previous  reduction  of  the  matter  to 
be  dissolved,  and  its  thorough  incorporation  with 
the  gastric  fluid  or  juice,  which  is  to  act  upon  it. 
Now  the  relative  proportions  of  the  saliva  and  the 
gastric  juice  are  such,  that  by  the  thorough  ad- 
mixture of  the  food  with  the  former,  the  latter 
finds  access  to  every  particle  of  it.  Consequently, 
the  practice  of  eating  so  fast  that  mastication  is 
insufficiently  performed,  is  ever  extremely  inju- 
rious ; since  it  imposes  more  work  upon  the 
stomach  than  it  ought  to  perform,  by  rendering 
its  solvent  action  more  difficult. 

Hence  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only 
to  the  teeth,  but  to  the  whole  apparatus  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and,  indeed,  to  the  system  at 
large,  that  the  food  should  be  fully  masticated 
and  slowly  swallowed  into  the  stomach ; and, 
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therefore,  it  follows,  as  a general  fact,  that  the 
food  should  be  of  such  a kind  as  requires  and 
compels  thorough  mastication  and  slow  digestion. 
Everything  unfriendly  to  the  sound  state  of  the 
teeth,  is  far  more  operative  in  its  pernicious 
eflects  on  those  organs  in  childhood  than  in  adult 
age.  Indeed,  the  teeth  are  sometimes  more 
deeply  and  permanently  injured  previous  to  their 
appearance  above  the  gums  than  at  any  time 
subsequently.  The  rudimentary  gums  of  the 
permanent  teeth  are  formed,  as  I have  already 
stated  at  page  303,  and  deposited  in  appro- 
priate cells  in  the  spongy  substance  of  the  jaw- 
bone, during  the  development  of  the  temporary 
teeth ; where  they  remain  till  the  general  wants 
of  the  organic  economy  demand  that  the  perma- 
nent teeth  should  occupy  the  place  of  the  tem- 
porary ones.  The  infant  teeth  last  for  six,  seven, 
or  eight  years,  during  which  period  the  gums  of 
the  permanent  teeth  participate  in  all  the  general 
affections  of  the  system — in  all  its  morbid  irrita- 
tions and  disorders ; and,  consequently,  every 
cause  of  constitutional  disturbance  more  or  less 
influences  the  very  constitution  of  the  teeth,  and 
sometimes  does  them  irreparable  injury,  preparing 
them  for  premature  disease  and  decay.  Hence 
calomel  and  other  mercurial  preparations,  &c., 
prove  peculiarly  injurious  to  the  permanent  teeth, 
when  freely  taken  before  they  are  completely 
formed.  Everything  in  the  dietetic  and  general 
habits  of  children,  during  this  period,  which  is 
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exciting  and  stimulating  to  tlie  system,  producing 
feverishness  or  intensity  of  action,  and  which  .is 
calculated  to  quicken  the  process  of  second  den- 
tition, necessarily  exerts  a morbid  influence  on 
the  organic  constitution  of  the  teeth,  and  renders 
them  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  those 
deleterious  causes  by  which  they  become  diseased 
and  are  destroyed.  Hence  it  is  of  vast  import- 
ance to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  teeth,  as  well 
as  of  the  whole  system,  that  the  diet  of  children 
should  be  plain,  simple,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

The  gluten  of  grain  is  identical  in  composition 
with  the  albumen  of  blood ; the  gluten  of  wheat 
approaches  very  nearly  in  its  properties  and 
nutritive  value  to  the  fibrine  of  animal  flesh ; it 
is  the  most  nutritious  part  of  wheat-flour,  and 
since  the  bran  of  wheat  is  proportionably  richer 
in  gluten  than  the  fine-bolted  wheat-flour,  the 
finest  flour  cannot  be  so  perfect  a food  as  the 
entire  meal.  A dog,  fed  exclusively  with  white 
wheaten  bread,  dies  in  about  forty  days ; but  if 
fed  on  brown  bread,  made  of  the  flour  with  the 
bran,  lives  on  without  any  perceptible  disturb- 
ance of  his  health.  The  former  not  being  favour- 
able to  a vigorous,  healthy  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  nor  so  nutritious  as  the  latter,  I recom- 
mend that  children  should  be  fed  with  household 
bread,  having  all  the  bran  in  it,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  common  white  bread.*  The  best  mills  in 

* “ In  ancient  times,  down  to  the  period  of  the  emperors,  no 
bolted  flour  was  known.  In  many  parts  of  Germany,  and 
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grinding  wheat  always  yield  about  16  or  20  per 
cent,  of  bran,  and  the  ordinary  mills  produce  as 
much  as  25  per  cent.,  which  contains  60  or  65 
per  cent,  of  the  most  nutritious  constituents  of 
the  flour.  Dr.  Prout  states,  in  his  work  On 
Stomach  Complaints,  that  “ bread  made  with  un- 
dressed flour,  is  the  best  form  in  which  farinaceous 
and  excremental  matters  can  be  usually  taken.” 
Good  household,  wheaten  bread  is  an  article  of 
the  very  first  importance  in  the  diet  of  children, 
especially  if  they  are  delicate  and  feeble,  and 
when  disposed  to  excessive  irritability  of  the 
bladder.  It  contains,  more  nearly  than  any  other 
substance  in  ordinary  use,  that  proportion  of 
plastic  or  nutritive  and  non-azotized  matter, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  perfect  nutrition  and 
vigour  of  the  frame ; and,  therefore,  we  find  that 
the  health  and  strength  can  be  more  perfectly 
sustained  upon  good  household  bread  than  upon 
any  other  article  taken  alone.  Therefore,  the 
separation  of  the  bran  from  the  flour  by  bolting, 
is  a matter  of  luxury,  and  injurious  to  the  nutri- 
tive quality  of  the  bread.  Good  fresh  butter,  in 
moderate  quantity,  is  always  a useful  addition, 
particularly  to  feeble  children,  whose  general 
vigour  and  temperature  are  so  low  as  to  render 
them  chilly. 

especially  in  Westphalia,  the  entire  meal,  including  the  bran, 
is  baked  into  brown  bread,  called  Pumpernickel ; and  there  is 
no  country  where  the  digestive  organs  of  the  population  are  in 
a better  condition.”' — Liebig's  Letters ,j).  449. 
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Some  professional  men  are  of  opinion  that  the 
yeast  mixed  with  the  flour  in  making  fermented 
bread,  renders  it  objectionable,  and  that  the 
bread  thus  loses  somewhat  of  its  nutritive  con- 
stituents, from  a decomposition  of  the  gluten ; 
but  I believe  these  opinions  to  be  unfounded. 
Even  when  the  dough  is  raised  with  beer-yeast, 
it  contains  nothing  really  objectionable,  and  if  the 
German  yeast  be  employed,  all  objections  must  cer- 
tainly vanish.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  bread  loses  by  fermentation  in  this  way  any- 
thing whatever  of  its  nutritive  value,  while  it  gains 
considerably  in  digestibility.  Liebig  says,  “ it  is 
certain  that,  in  the  making  of  bread  with  yeast, 
there  is  no  loss  of  gluten;”  but  he  is  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  chemical  preparations,  as  a general 
rule,  ought  never  to  be  recommended  by  chemists 
for  culinary  purposes,  which  is  tantamount  to  a 
condemnation  of  all  unfermented  bread.* 

The  best  bread  is  porous  and  light,  these  quali- 
ties being  produced  in  the  dough  by  a process  of 
fermentation;  the  unfermented  bread  consequently 
cannot  be  so  light  and  porous  as  that  which  is 

* “ Chemical  preparations  ought  never  to  be  recommended 
by  chemists  for  culinary  purposes  ; since  they  hardly  ever  are 
found  pure  in  ordinary  commerce.  For  example,  the  com- 
mercial crude  muriatic  acid,  which  it  is  recommended  to  add 
to  the  dough  along  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  is  always  most 
impure,  and  very  often  contains  arsenic,  so  that  the  chemist 
never  uses  it,  without  a tedious  process  of  purification  for  his 
purposes,  which  are  of  far  less  importance.” — Liebig's  Letters, 
p.  444. 
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fermented.  When  unfermented,  it  loses  two  of 
tlie  essential  qualities  of  all  good  bread,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  recommended  for  general  con- 
sumption. The  careful  mixture  with  the  saliva, 
during  the  mastication  of  bread,  is  a condition 
essential  to  the  easy  and  speedy  digestion  of  its 
starch;  hence  the  increase  of  digestibility  obtained 
in  fermented  bread  by  its  porosity  and  lightness. 

It  may  well  excite  no  small  degree  of  surprise 
that  a physician  of  so  much  ability  and  experience 
as  Dr.  Dewees,  should  state  that  “oysters  are  a 
very  unexceptionable  article  of  diet  for  children, 
when  made  into  a thin  soup.-”  Raw  oysters  are 
wholesome,  at  least  for  adults,  but-  we  never  be- 
fore heard  of  oysters,  cooked  in  any  way,  being 
wholesome,  either  for  adults  or  children.  When 
made  into  a soup,  they  are  like  so  many  pieces  of 
leather,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  injurious, 
and  even  dangerous  to  young  children,  as  they 
certainly  are  to  their  mothers  when  taken  during 
confinement.  Such  indigestible  substances  as 
cooked  oysters  and  mushrooms,  have  frequently 
been  known  to  bring  on  apoplexy  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  followed  by  death.  Dr.  John 
Clark  has  fully  proved  this  fact  in  a paper  in- 
serted in  the  5 th  Vol.  of  the  Medical  Transactions. 
It  will  scarcely  be  disputed  that  Hogarth  was  a 
keen  and  accurate  observer  of  the  manners  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  effects  of  injurious  indulgence; 
and  in  his  series  of  paintings  of  an  election,  he 
has  exhibited  the  successful  candidate  dying  at  a 
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dinner  with  a plate  of  cooked  oysters  before 
him. 

Of  course  we  cannot  rear  children  without 
pudding,  at  least,  not  to  their  satisfaction,  and 
the  ordinary  fare  of  English  families.  Plain, 
light  puddings  are  allowable,  with  or  without 
well-boiled  fruit ; but  the  daily  use  of  pudding  is 
by  no  means  to  be  recommended,  and  pastry  must 
be  sparingly  allowed.  Stale  bread  and  butter 
must  ever  form  a principal  part  of  their  food. 
Some  persons  entertain  a prejudice  against  fresh 
butter,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  without  foun- 
dation.* Being  the  fatty  and  most  nutritious 
part  of  milk,  butter  is  a respiratory  material  of 


* “ Strong  prejudices  are  entertained  by  some  against  the 
use  of  the  last-named  article ; so  much  so  with  a few,  that  it 
is  entirely  prohibited  to  young  children,  and  sometimes  even 
to  older.  The  fear  of  butter  originated  in  unfounded  premises, 
and  in  absurd  deductions.  It  is  said  that  in  this  climate, 
especially  in  .warm  weather,  our  diseases  are  almost  all  of  a 
bilious  character — butter  is  bilious  ; therefore,  butter  favours 
this  dangerous  tendency  of  the  body.  This  absurd  logic 
appears  to  be  the  sum  of  evidence  against  the  use  of  this 
delightful  and  highly  useful  substance.  For  many  years  past 
our  habits,  as  well  as  our  duties,  have  led  us  to  make  obser- 
vations upon  the  use  of  butter  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  espe- 
cially for  young  children ; and  from  all  that  we  can  collect 
upon  this  subject,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
only  innocent,  but  highly  useful.  It  is  grateful  to  almost  all 
children;  yet  we  do  not  recollect  an  instance  where  an  indul- 
gence in  it  was  followed  by  the  slightest  injury,  and  as  a 
medicine,  in  certain  affcctiohs  of  the  bowels  it  constitutes,  in 
some  instances,  an  invaluable  remedy.” — Be  wees  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  Children. 
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great  value,  and  to  no  children  more  certainly  so 
than  to  those  who  are  thin,  and  of  a consumptive 
tendency.  To  such  children,  suet  puddings,  made 
light,  are  among  the  most  nutritious  and  the  best. 
Beef  and  mutton  suet  is  very  nutritive ; and  Dr. 
Starck  some  sixty  years  ago  discovered,  as  the 
fruit  of  a great  number  of  experiments  on  dietary 
substances  in  general,  that  suet  pudding  main- 
tained the  waste  of  his  body  three  times  as  long 
as  that  of  the  lean  of  meat,  or  of  any  other  arti- 
cle of  diet. 

Water  alone,  or  toast  and  water,  and  sometimes 
rennet  whey,  are  the  best  beverages  for  children, 
which  should  be  taken  rather  between  meals  than 
at  them.  They  ordinarily  require  no  other  drink, 
and  the  practice  of  commencing  at  a very  early 
period  of  the  child’s  life  to  give  it  a variety  of 
stimulating  drinks,  under  the  notion  that  it  should 
be  accustomed  to  eat  and  drink  everything,  can- 
not be  too  severely  condemned.  Such  .stimulants 
often  prove  extremelyinjuriousto  healthy  children. 

But  where  there  is  a deficiency  of  stamina,  a 
feeble  organic  power,  a nervous  temperament,  and 
especially  if  there  be  a disposition  to  cutaneous 
eruptions  and  boils,  a little  sound  fresh  malt  liquor, 
either  Allsopp’s,  Bass’s,  or  home-brewed,  will 
supply  an  exciting  and  vivifying  action,  of  emi- 
nent service  in  giving  to  the  solid  food  a certain 
desired  and  necessary  quality,  of  great  use  in  the 
perfection  of  the  vital  and  nutritive  processes.  I 
do  not  approve  of  wine  for  children,  nor  do  I by 
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any  means  recommend  malt  liquor  as  a common 
beverage,  but  in  feeble,  nervous  or  leucophleg- 
matic  constitutions,  as  a means  of  refreshment,  of 
restoration,  and  of  protection  against  transient 
organic  disturbances,  sound  malt  liquor  is  sur- 
passed by  no  product  of  nature  or  of  art.  A 
pound  of  good  bread  contains  more  real  nutri- 
ment than  a gallon  of  good  beer,  but  it  does  not 
thence  follow  that  a small  quantity  of  beer  mixed 
with  a large  quantity  of  bread  and  other  solid 
food,  may  not  be  productive  of  better  effects  in 
nutrition  than  an  increase  of  the  solid  aliment. 
Man,  in  the  artificial  and  intensified  life  of  our 
times,  suffers  from  certain  blanks,  which  cannot 
be  satisfied  or  filled  up  by  mere  quantity.  Give 
the  weakly  child  more  solid  food,  and  you  oppress 
the  stomach,  and  injure  it,  but  give  it  a little 
sound  malt  liquor,  and  you  supply  a mild,  bene- 
ficial stimulant,  at  the  same  time  filling  up  the 
existing  blank,  not  only  without  causing  oppres- 
sion, but  with  sensible  advantage  to  all  the  powers 
of  life  and  development.  Of  course,  this  is  a point 
in  which  parents  will  often  require  the  judgment 
of  a thoughtful,  discerning  medical  man.  In  all 
cases,  a wine-glassful  of  table  beer,  or  the  mildest 
draught  ale,  (Allsopp’s,  at  about  thirty  shillings 
the  eighteen  gallons,)  is  sufficient  to  begin  with, 
which  may  be  very  gradually  increased,  according 
to  its  effects.  I drink  Allsopp’s  draught  mild  ale 
(page  112),  and  can,  from  ample  experience,  tes- 
tify to  its  agreeable  and  excellent  quality.  It  is 
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a genuine  article,  almost  equal  to  that  which  is 
home-brewed — clear  and  bright  as  wine ; and  the 
public  lie  under  great  obligations  to  Messrs.  All- 
sopp  and  Bass  for  providing,  at  a moderate  ex- 
pense, an  ale  brewed  from  malt  and  hops  only, 
and  always  found  to  be  uniform  in  strength, 
brightness  and  excellence.  Those  who  wish  to 
ascertain  the  real  value  of  sound  beer,  should  not 
mix  it  with  any  other  stimulant ; they  must  take 
no  other  fermented  or  spirituous  liquor.  Table 
beer  is  quite  strong  enough  for  children. 

Good  whey,  made  by  rennet,  being  devoid  of 
nitrogen,  contains  peculiarproperties,whichrender 
it  very  serviceable  as  an  article  of  diet,  whenever 
we  find  it  requisite  to  assist,  in  the  best  manner, 
the  process  of  respiration,  and  to  augment  the 
animal  heat.  It  presents  some  of  the  materials 
for  respiration  in  a very  convenient  form,  and  is 
thence  recommended  to  children  who  are  narrow- 
chested,  consumptive,  rheumatic,  scrofulous,  or 
whose  animal  heat  is  decidedly  below  par.  Sweet 
grapes,  since  they  contain  a large  amount  of  grape- 
sugar,  analogous  in  its  chemical  properties  to  the 
milk-sugar  found  in  whey,  are  for  the  same  reason 
beneficial  in  similar  conditions.  We  have  here 
to  encounter  morbid  tendencies  or  processes  in 
which  there  is  too  large  an  amount  of  the  nitro- 
genous constituents  of  the  blood,  to  counteract 
which  well-made  whey  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage. And  from  the  considerable  quantity  of 
water  entering  into  its  constitution,  it  becomes  at 
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the  same  time  a diluent,  effective  in  promoting 
the  secretions. 

Salt  serves  to  assist  and  promote  the  most 
salutary  and  universal  changes  in  the  body,  being 
especially  adapted  for  the  changes  occurring  in 
the  blood  and  blood-vessels.  It  is  one  of  those 
incombustible  constituents  of  the  blood,  which  are 
essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  organic  pro- 
cesses, and  without  which  the  nutritive  parts  of 
food,  and  the  materials  necessary  for  respiration, 
cannot  acquire  the  properties  which  render  them 
fit  for  the  support  of  life.  My  opinion  has 
already  been  given  most  decidedly  in  its  favour. 
Salt  daily  added  to  the  fodder  of  stall-fed  oxen 
and  cows,  secures  a continuance  of  healthy  blood, 
fitted  for  all  the  purposes  of  healthy  nutrition. 
Their  coats  become  smooth  and  shining,  and  their 
gait  quick  and  lively.  When  no  salt  is  added  to 
the  fodder  of  cattle  tied  up  and  having  an  excess 
of  food,  with  deficient  exercise,  their  hair  is  dull 
and  erect — their  coat  stares — and,  in  process  of 
time,  it  becomes  matted,  and  the  skin  here  and 
there  devoid  of  hair.  From  the  experiments  of 
Boussingault  and  others,  it  is  certain  that  although 
the  salt  added  to  the  fodder  does  not  increase  the 
quantity  of  flesh,  fat,  or  milk  obtained  from  the 
animals,  yet  it  has  a very  favourable  effect  on  the 
appearance  and  quality  of  the  stock.  It  exerts 
this  influence  by  supplying  a powerful  means  of 
resistance  to  the  external  causes  of  deransred 
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health,  ever  in  active  operation  when  cattle  are 
confined  to  an  unnatural  mode  of  life.* 

Hence  we  perceive  that  this  invaluable  condi- 
ment— salt — possesses  the  power  of  neutralizing 
the  injurious  action  of  unnatural  and  unhealthy 
states  and  conditions,  and  this  fact  explains  the 
reason  why  animals  in  unhealthy  districts,  as  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Brazil,  for  example,  die 
when  they  do  not  receive  a fixed  portion  of  salt  or 
saline  sand.  These  facts  may  be  turned  to  great 
account  in  domestic  life.  During  that  period,  so 
intensely  interesting  to  all  fond  mothers,  the 
halcyon  days  of  a mother's  life, — suckling,  the 
salt  taken  by  her  renders  the  milk  more  nutri- 
tious, if  not  more  abundant,  and  the  infant 
stronger;  it  accelerates  the  growth  of  the  child, 
and  renders  the  skin  of  both  the  parent  and  her 
offspring  softer  and  finer.  It  quickens  and  im- 

* A German  writer  correctly  remarks,  that  common  salt  has 
generally  become  a great  necessity,  even  for  the  rudest  nations. 
In  not  a few  countries  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  mercan- 
tile commodities.  In  several  countries  of  Africa,  men,  he  says, 
are  sold  for  salt.  Among  the  G alias,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Sierra  Leone,  the  brother  sells  his  sister,  the  husband  his  wife, 
parents  their  children,  for  salt ; in  the  district  of  Accra  (gold 
coast)  a handful  of  salt,  the  most  valuable  merchandise  after 
gold,  will  purchase  one  or  even  two  slaves. 

Mungo  Park  mentions,  that  among  the  Mandingoes,  and 
other  negro  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  expression  ‘ he 
flavours  Ms  food  with  salt,'  is  synonymous  with  that  of  a rich 
man.  Park  experienced,  from  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the 
use  of  salt,  especially  when  long  confined  to  vegetable  food, 
a longing  after  salt,  such  as  he  was  unable  to  express  in  words. 
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proves  tlie  cutaneous,  secretory  process,  and  nou- 
rishes the  blood  by  supplying  in  ample  quantity 
an  essential  and  constant  ingredient  of  that  vital 
fluid;  and,  therefore,  children  should  be  allowed 
an  unlimited  use  of  salt,  and  ought,  moreover,  to 
be  unceasingly  urged  to  use  it  in  preference  to 
sugar. 

Besides,  salt  promotes  the  fluidity  of  the  blood, 
and  materially  assists  in  rendering  the  circulation 
freer  and  more  uniform,  an  effect  which  gives  it 
a special  importance  in  all  the  processes  of  life, 
since  they  never  fail  to  be  influenced  by  the  con- 
stitution and  fluidity  of  the  blood. 

Having  omitted,  when  adverting  to  the  use  of 
fruit  in  general,  to  caution  parents  not  to  allow 
much  of  it  in  autumn,  I take  this  opportunity  to 
observe,  that  since  a warm  and  moist  autumn 
frequently  succeeds  a dry,  hot  summer,  the  sick 
list  is  often  considerably  augmented  by  the  inju- 
dicious use  of  fruit.  The  sudden  alterations  of 
temperature  at  this  period,  check  the  ordinary 
perspiration,  and  nature  seeks  relief  by  sponta- 
neous discharges  from  the  bowels,  which  evacua- 
tions a free  indulgence  in  fruit  is  very  apt  to 
increase  and  perpetuate.  Consequently,  at  that 
season,  the  allowance  of  this  delicious  article  of 
diet  must  be  much  restricted. 

In  order  to  preserve  health,  children  must  have 
the  means  of  insuring  personal  cleanliness,  and 
of  discharging  the  refuse  or  waste  materials  out 
of  the  system  quickly  and  entirely ; and  this  can 
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be  done  only  by  the  free  use  of  cold  water  ablu- 
tions, in  conjunction  with  air  and  exercise.  I 
have  briefly  explained  the  mode  in  which  cold 
water  acts  on  the  system,  as  an  invigorating 
megns,  at  p.  283.  Much  more  is  necessary  to 
good  health  than  the  ablution  of  the  visible  parts 
of  our  persons ; for,  if  the  excrementitious  mat- 
ters, left  by  the  perspiration,  are  not  frequently 
removed  by  washing,  they  at  length  obstruct  the 
pores  and  irritate  the  skin. 

I do  not  advise,  as  Locke  does,  that  the  shoes 
of  children  should  be  thin,  “ that  they  may  leak 
and  let  in  water,  whenever  they  come  near  it 
but  I do  strongly  recommend  that  their  feet 
should  be  washed  every  day  in  cold  water,  after 
which  they  ought  immediately  to  go  out  for  exer- 
cise. This  is  one  of  the  best  possible  means  of 
preventing  cold  feet,  hardening  them,  and  ward- 
ing off  taking  cold  when  they  are  unavoidably 
exposed  to  wet.  The  feet  of  children  ought  never 
to  be  washed  in  warm  water. 

Children,  after  the  age  of  three  or  four  years, 
are  rarely  so  low  in  their  vital  power  as  to  render 
cold  bathing  inadmissible.  As  a general  rule, 
they  ought  every  morning  on  rising  to  be  sponged 
all  over  with  cold  water,  into  which  a double 
handful  of  salt  has  been  thrown,  and  then  freely 
rubbed  dry  with  the  roughest  towels.  This  should 
be  done  even  throughout  the  winter,  and  will  be 
found  a means  of  .wonderful  efficacy  in  promoting 
health  and  strength,  and  preventing  colds.  The 
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heads  of  seminaries  for  the  young  too  much  neg- 
lect this  means  of  health,  to  the  injury  of  their 
own  reputation,  as  well  as  the  physical  and  men- 
tal vigour  of  the  youth  under  their  charge.  Even 
if  it  cannot  be  so  frequently  and  systematically 
followed  at  such  establishments  as  in  private  fami- 
lies, at  least  a general  ablution,  twuce  a week, 
ought  not  to  be  neglected  in  any  of  them.  In  the 
summer,  advantage  will  result  from  a general 
ablution  also  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  an  hour 
before  dinner  or  before  tea-time.  Delicate  children 
are  often  amazingly  refreshed  and  strengthened 
by  it.  Sea-bathing  in  the  summer,  about  eleven 
in  the  morning,  is  worthy  of  the  strongest  recom- 
mendation, provided  it  is  limited  to  two  or  three 
dips,  and  a sensible  glow  follows. 

I plead  earnestly  for  girls,  both  little  and  big, 
that  they  should  have  plenty  of  exercise,  as  well 
as  their  brothers,  and  that  they  may  not  be  too 
much  blamed  if,  in  earnest  play,  they  happen  to 
tear  or  soil  their  apparel.  Nature  is  allied  to 
gladness  in  girls  as  well  as  in  boys,  and  to  hush 
the  sportive  laugh,  and  repress  the  merry  foot- 
steps of  the  former,  is  a sin  against  their  nature, 
and  is  certain  to  be  followed  by  suffering.  Yet 
the  gentility  of  modern  days  proscribes  active 
sports  for  girls ; this  it  is  considered  would  thwart 
the  ambition  of  making  them  accomplished,  and, 
therefore,  they  must  be  chained  to  the  piano  and 
to  their  books,  till  the  spinal  column,  which  should 
consolidate  the  frame,  starts  aside  like  a broken 
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reed ; and,  perhaps,  till  the  vital  energy,  which 
ought  sensibly  to  pervade  the  whole  system,  first 
manifestly  declines  throughout,  and  then  seems 
concentrated  in  the  lungs,  and  burns  in  feverish 
excitement  to  their  destruction,  -by  inducing  pul- 
monary disease. 

The  administration  of  medicine  is  often  of  in- 
significant moment  compared  with  water,  air, 
exercise,  cleanliness  and  food — agents  whose  in- 
fluence is  daily  and  hourly  acting  upon  the  human 
frame.  These  are  universal  agents  constantly 
operating  upon  the  millions  everywhere.  How 
happy  would  it  be  for  many  parents  if  they  could 
believe  this,  and  act  upon  the  conviction  ! They 
would  thereby  save  their  children  from  much  suf- 
fering, and  themselves  from  the  deepest  sorrow. 
The  author  has  seen  parents,  even  some  with 
medical  knowledge,  contravene  all  the  laws  of 
health  in  rearing  their  offspring,  and  to  an  extent 
productive  not  only  of  disease,  but  of  death.  By 
obstinately  refusing  to  the  life-springs  of  youth 
the  necessaries  of  daily  air  and  exercise,  he  has 
known  them  induce  a state  of  continued  delicacy 
and  disorder,  which  at  length  hurried  their  chil- 
dren prematurely  into  the  grave.  Without  plenty 
of  air  and  exercise,  children  always  droop  and 
frequently  die,  because  the  skin,  the  grand  emunc- 
tory  of  the  body,  cannot  without  them  perform 
its  office,  neither  can  the  necessary  changes  in  the 
blood  be  otherwise  effected,  as  I have  explained 
at  pages  256 — 267. 
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The  body  has  the  peculiar  property  of  drawing- 
materials  to  itself  from  the  elements  around,  and 
of  incorporating  them  with  its  own  substance. 
Thus  it  appropriates  to  itself  light,  heat  and  oxy- 
gen from  the  surrounding  air.  It  assimilates  and 
organizes  the  nutrient  particles  thence  imbibed  ; 
and  as  this  attraction,  assimilation  and  incorpo- 
ration into  the  substance  of  the  body  must  be 
ordinarily  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
materials  presented  to  it,  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  broad  light  of  heaven,  with  its  large 
amount  of  oxygen,  must  be  followed  by  a pro- 
portionately large  attraction  and  assimilation  of 
the  nutritive  elements.  It  is  certain  that  the 
blood,  in  its  change  from  the  venous  to  the  arte- 
rial condition,  gives  off  carbonic  acid  and  imbibes 
oxygen,  in  consequence  of  which  it  becomes 
florid;  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  purest  air  is 
brought  into  connexion  with  this  dark  venous 
blood  in  the  lungs,  so  is  the  change  from  venous 
to  arterial  most  speedily  and  effectually  accom- 
plished. The  organism  cannot  exert  its  influence 
on  the  alimentary  substances  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, without  the  assistance  of  light,  heat,  and 
pure  air ; — these  are  vital  stimuli  essential  to  the 
phenomena  of  nutrition. 

The  most  perfect  of  all  exercises  are  those  in 
which  the  mind  is  exercised  as  well  as  the  body. 
Cheerful  play  and  amusing  games  ought  therefore 
to  be  allowed  and  encouraged  to  both  girls  and 
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boys;  and  among  these,  trundling  hoops,  flying 
kites,  playing  at  ball,  shuttlecock,  cricket,  the  skip- 
ping rope,  a well-arranged  swing,  and  riding  on 
horseback,  unquestionably  occupy  the  foremost 
rank  in  point  of  safety  and  utility.  Each  of  these 
exercises  calls  into  play  the  muscles  of  both  the 
inferior  and  superior  extremities,  and  when  not 
used  immediately  after  a full  meal,  or  to  the 
extent  of  great  fatigue,  may  be  safely  indulged 
in  by  almost  all  children,  according  to  their  age 
and  capabilities. 

In  walking  abroad,  a precaution  of  great  con- 
sequence is,  to  take  care  that  children  go  out  for 
exercise  when  they  are  sufficiently  warm  to  keep 
up  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  by  the  exer- 
tion of  walking.  It  is  injurious  to  take  them  out 
cold  ; because  the  cold  or  moist  air  then  suddenly 
abstracts  such  a proportion  of  the  heat  of  the 
body  as  to  induce  an  unnatural  and  painful  state. 
When  they  go  out,  the  body  ought  to  be  warm,, 
that  is,  it  should  possess  a superfluous  quantity 
of  heat,  with  which  it  may  slowly  part  until  exer- 
cise shall  have  promoted  the  general  glow,  which 
is  so  familiarly  known  to  be  as  salutary  as  it  is 
agreeable.  Therefore  take  care  that  their  hands 
and  other  parts  of  the  body  are  warmed  a little 
by  the  nursery  fire  before  they  are  sent  out,  and 
on  their  return,  on  no  account  let  them  run 
immediately  to  the  fire ; because  such  a sudden 
change  will  destroy  the  balance  of  the  circulation, 
exhaust  the  living  power  of  the  skin,  and  produce 
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cough,  chilblains,  &c.  As  children  ought  not  to 
go  out  cold  into  a cold  atmosphere,  more  especi- 
ally if  of  a tender  age,  neither  when  they  have 
been  some  time  in  a cold  air  should  they  be 
allowed  to  return  suddenly  to  a warm  one.  Cold 
is  not  generally  taken  by  passing  from  a warm 
to  a cold  atmosphere,  but  from  a cold  to  a warm 
one.  If  children  go  out  warm,  even  when  per- 
spiring, with  plenty  of  warm  clothing  about  them, 
no  mischief  will  follow ; but  if  you  detain  them 
till  they  become  cold  and  chilly,  and  the  system 
depressed,  and  then  send  them  out,  cold  is  taken 
instantly.  This  explains  the  fact  that  at  the 
commencement,  and  during  the  continuance,  of  a 
dry  winter,  colds  are  not  frequent ; whereas  at 
the  breakiug  up  of  a frost,  or  the  commencement 
of  spring,  they  are  almost  universal. 

Horse  exercise  is  perhaps  more  beneficial  than 
any  other.  It  exercises  all  the  muscles,  and  at 
the  same  time  amuses  and  exhilarates  the  mind ; 
and  proves  in  many  instances  a most  effectual 
means  of  invigorating  weakly  constitutions,  and 
even  curing  those  that  are  diseased.  Where  the 
circumstances  of  parents  admit  of  it,  both  girls 
and  boys  should  be  early  instructed  in  riding, 
under  a careful  and  experienced  master ; and  as 
soon  as  they  have  acquired  a good  seat,  should  be 
accustomed  to  ride,  four  or  five  times  a week,  in 
the  company  of  their  relations  or  friends. 

The  extent  to  which  the  neglect  of  exercise  is 
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carried  in  many  boarding-schools,  as  well  as  in 
some  private  families,  will  appear  incredible  to 
those  who  have  not  personally  investigated  the 
subject.  It  is  destructive  of  health  and  happi- 
ness. The  following  is  the  frightful  carte  of  a 
young  ladies*  boarding-school,  drawn  up  on  the 
spot,  from  the  report  of  several  of  its  inmates  : — 

“ At  6 in  the  morning,  the  girls  are  called,  and  rise. 

From  6 to  8,  learning  or  saying  lessons,  in  school. 

„ 8 to  8£,  at  breakfast. 

„ 8£  to  9,  preparing  lessons  out  of  school,  (some  of  the 

girls  permitted  to  do  so  in  the  garden). 

„ 9 to  1,  at  various  tasks,  in  school. 

„ 1 to  iy  out  of  school,  but  must  not  go  out  of  doors ; 

reading  or  working,  and  preparing  for  dinner. 

„ 1 1 to  2,  at  dinner. 

.,  2 to  5,  in  school,  various  tasks. 

,,  5 to  5^,  tea. 

„ to  6,  preparing  to  go  out;  dressing  or  reading,  or 
playing  in  school. 

„ 6 to  7,  walking  generally,  arm  in  arm,  on  the  high 

road,  many  with  their  books  in  their  hands, 
and  reading. 

Two  days  in  the  week  they  do  not  walk  in  the  evening  at 
all,  being  kept  in  for  dancing,  but,  by  way  of  amends,  they  go 
out  on  two  other  days,  from  twelve  to  one,  and  then  they  miss 
writing.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  they  never  go  out  unless 
the  weather  is  quite  fine  at  the  particular  hours  allotted  for 
walking.  They  go  to  church,  all  the  year  round,  twice  every 
Sunday,  on  which  day  no  other  exercise  is  taken. 

From  7 to  8,  for  the  older  girls,  reading  or  working  in  school, 
(this  is  optional,)  and  then  prayers;  for  the 
younger,  play  in  school,  and  prayers. 

At  8,  the  younger  go  to  bed. 

From  8 to  9,  the  older,  reading  or  working,  as  before. 

„ 9,  to  bed. 

The  twenty -four  hours  are,  therefore,  thus  disposed  of  : — 


Hrs. 

In  bed,  (the  older  9,  the  younger  10)  . . .9 

In  school,  at  their  studies  and  tasks  . . .9 

In  school,  or  in  the  house,  the  older  at  optional  studies 
or  work,  the  younger  at  play.  . . . .3^ 

At  meals  . . . . . "if 

Exercise  in  the  open  air  . . . .1 
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“ The  above  account  was  taken  from  a second  or  third  rate 
school,  and  applies  more  particularly  to  the  season  most  favour- 
able for  exercise, — summer.  The  confinement  is  generally 
greater  in  these  than  in  schools  of  a higher  order.  That  the 
practical  results  of  such  an  astounding  regimen  are  by  no 
means  overdrawn  in  the  preceding  pages  is  sufficiently  evinced 
by  the  following  fact— a fact  which  we  will  venture  to  say  may 
be  verified  by  inspection  of  thousands  of  boarding-schools  in 
this  country.  We  lately  visited,  in  a large  town,  a boarding- 
school  containing  forty  girls ; and  we  leamt,  on  close  and  ac- 
curate inquiry,  that  there  was  not  one  of  the  girls  who  had 
been  at  the  school  two  years  (and  the  majority  had  been  as 
long)  that  was  not  more  or  less  crooked  ! Our  patient  was  in 
this  predicament ; and  we  could  perceive  (what  all  may  per- 
ceive who  meet  that  most  melancholy  of  all  processions — a 
boarding-school  of  young  ladies  in  their  walk)  that  all  her 
companions  were  pallid,  sallow,  and  listless.  We  can  assert, 
on  the  same  authority  of  personal  observation,  and  on  an 
extensive  scale,  that  scarcely  a single  girl  (more  especially  of 
the  middle  classes)  that  has  been  at  a boarding  school  for  two 
or  three  years,  returns  home  with  unimpaired  health;  and  for 
the  truth  of  the  assertion,  we  may  appeal  to  every  candid  father 
whose  daughters  have  been  placed  in  this  situation.  Happily 
a portion  of  the  ill-health  produced  at  school  is  in  many  cases 
only  temporary,  and  vanishes  after  the  return  from  it.  In  the 
schools  in  which  the  vacations  are  frequent  or  long,  much  mis- 
chief is  often  warded  off  by  the  periodical  returns  to  the  ordi- 
nary habits  of  healthful  life ; and  some  happy  constitutions, 
unquestionably  bid  defiance  to  all  the  systematic  efforts  made 
to  undermine  them.  No  further  proof  is  needed  of  the  enor- 
mous evil  produced  by  the  present  system  of  school  discipline 
than  the  fact,  well  known  to  all  medical  men,  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  women  in  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  of  life  do 
not  enjoy  even  a moderate  share  of  health;  and  persons  not  of 
the  medical  profession,  may  have  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
truth,  by  comparing  the  relative  powers  of  the  young  men  and 
young  women  of  any  family  in  taking  bodily  exercise,  more 
particularly  in  walking.  The  difference  is  altogether  inex- 
plicable on  the  ground  of  sex  only.” — Cyclopcedia  of  Prac. 
Medicine,  Yol.  I.  p.  6!)7. 


The  injuries  inflicted  by  so  unnatural  a mode 
of  educating  children  are  numerous — impaired 
digestion,  obstructed  perspiration,  impeded  cir- 
culation, pulmonary  disease,  and  nervous  wretch- 
edness, besides  spinal  curvature,  are  in  its  train. 
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A want  of  constitutional  vigour,  and  a confirmed 
feebleness  of  habit,  whereby  they  are  rendered 
incapable  of  the  duties  which  must  devolve,  more 
or  less,  upon  all  wives,  mothers,  and  mistresses  of 
a family,  are  inseparable  from  the  physical  treat- 
ment of  girls  in  the  majority  of  our  boarding- 
schools.  Is  it  not  a part  of  the  duty  of  the  con- 
ductors of  such  schools  to  have  an  eye  towards 
the  use  of  all  means  suited  to  secure  sound  stamina 
of  constitution, — to  prevent  the  sex  becoming 
more  and  more  enfeebled  ? These  are  matters 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  community;  they 
touch  the  equilibrium  of  society,  and  those  gover- 
nesses who  fail  to  make  conscience  of  unceasing 
attention  to  them,  are  guilty  of  sinful  neglect, 
and  the  originators  of  incalculable  mischief. 

They  ought  likewise  to  be  ever  alive  to  the 
evils  of  compression,  in  the  region  of  the  heart 
and  lungs.  Tight  lacing,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
life,  is  fraught  with  danger,  and  should  be  peremp- 
torily forbidden.  The  ordinary  whalebone  stays 
and  steel  backs,  do  not  allow  free  play  to  the 
lungs ; they  hinder  them  from  fastening  fully  on 
the  gift  of  the  pure  air;  they  do  not  permit  the 
heart  to  do  with  freedom  the  great  work  assigned 
to  it. 

The  sufferer  from  tight  lacing  will  not  own 
herself  to  be  uncomfortable,  and  perhaps  she 
scarcely  feels  so  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  al- 
though she  does  not  sensibly  feel  it,  the  stricture 
on  the  lungs,  heart  and  liver,  is  not  less  certain, 
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and  scarcely  less  injurious.  By  degrees  slie  has 
brought  these  organs  to  submit  to  the  compres- 
sion, which,  had  it  been  attempted  at  once,  would 
have  aroused  a determined  opposition ; but  great 
injury  is  nevertheless  inflicted,  the  mischief  not 
being  less  sure,  because  its  operation  is  slow, 
silent  and  insensible. 

Long  sitting  at  the  piano,  in  girls*  schools, 
troubles  the  seat  of  life ; and  the  absurd  practice 
of  requiring  girls  always  to  sit  upright,  how 
fatigued  soever  the  muscles  may  be,  together 
with  the  close  rooms,  and  the  enervating  stillness 
of  their  general  course,  render  the  pupils  pale  as 
a lily,  thin  and  delicate  in  health,  and  frequently 
crooked.  But  then  they  thus  become  “ lady-like/* 
and  that  is  considered,  both  by  mothers  and 
daughters,  to  be  a sufficient  recompense  for  every 
loss  ! So  that,  in  order  that  their  children  may 
become  “ lady-like/*  parents  are  willing  to  yield 
them  up  a prey  to  deformity  and  disease,  whereby 
they  are  too  often  cut  off  from  society,  and  from 
the  joys  of  life ! Alas  ! that  mothers  do  not 
more  frequently  remember  that  He  who  gave 
them  children  will  not  justify  them  in  devising 
means  to  make  them  what  is  called  “ lady-like,** 
at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  best  blessings 
which  women  can  enjoy. 

In  my  publication,  entitled  The  Best  Methods 
of  Improving  Health,  the  reader  will  find  the 
subjects  of  Exercise  and  Clothing  taken  into  more 
ample  consideration  than  the  space  allotted  me 
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in  this  Volume  will  permit,  and  therefore  I must 
refer  her  to  that  work  for  information  that  cannot 
fail  to  be  useful.  Many  of  the  evil  consequences 
of  deficient  exercise,  as  well  as  the  wonderful 
results  of  strict  attention  to  this  effectual  means 
of  securing  beauty  of  form  and  vigour  of  consti- 
tution, are  there  described  at  length. 

The  great  rule  with  respect  to  clothing  is,  that 
it  should  he  loose,  light  and  sufficiently  warm 
without  being  at  all  oppressive.  Our  clothing  is 
looser  now  than  it  was  among  our  forefathers  fifty 
years  ago,  which  is  a change  certainly  conducive 
to  health.  Clothing  that  is  not  porous  is  unfavour- 
able to  a free  action  of  the  skin,  and  therefore 
injurious  to  health.  India-rubber  goloshes  are  for 
this  reason  so  injurious  as  to  have  produced  in 
many  cases  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  other 
formidable  diseases,  and  even  death.  For  the 
same  reason,  hard  silk  hats,  being  impermeable 
to  the  air  are  very  unfavourable  to  both  the 
sensible  and  insensible  perspiration  of  the  head ; 
they  keep  it  at  a much  higher  temperature  than 
the  old  soft  beaver  hats,  and  lead  prematurely  to 
the  approach  of  those  heralds  of  decay  and  age — 
grey  hairs  and  baldness.  It  is  a well-ascertained 
fact,  that  soldiers  wearing  helmets  are  oftener 
bald  than  any  others  of  our  brave  defenders. 

Night-caps  should  be  banished  from  every  nur- 
sery, after  the  first  nine  or  ten  months,  since  they 
never  fail  to  be  injurious.  And  in  the  day-time 
all  children  ought  to  be  accustomed  often  to  run 
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out  and  play  in  the  open  air  without  a covering- 
on  the  head,  excepting  when  the  sun  shines. 

I cannot  encourage  the  use  of  flannel  next  the 
skin  in  children,  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  year. 
Strong  children  do  not  need  it,  and  weakly 
children  do  not  bear  it  well ; it  is  too  heating 
and  exciting  for  them.  If  very  delicate,  and 
experiencing  no  reaction  after  the  use  of  cold 
bathing,  they  may  require  it  in  winter,  but  then 
it  is  best  worn  over  the  shirt  or  chemise.  In  the 
summer  months  it  is  never  necessary. 

Flannel,  being  of  a loose  and  porous  texture, 
is  capable  of  absorbing  the  cutaneous  exhalations 
to  a larger  extent  than  any  other  material  in 
common  use,  and  being  likewise  a bad  conductor 
of  heat,  it  preserves  a steady  temperature,  and 
protects  the  body  from  the  injurious  influence  of 
sudden  external  changes.  Under  exposure  to  a 
broiling  sun,  it  keeps  the  body  cool  by  excluding 
the  burning  rays.  These  qualities  render  it  un- 
questionably a clothing  material  of  great  value  in 
constitutions  that  possess  little  reaction,  and  when 
the  body  is  much  exposed  to  sudden  changes 
from  heat  to  cold,  and  especially  to  cold  and 
damp,  as  at  sea,  and  in  bleak,  low,  damp  situa- 
tions ashore.  Under  such  circumstances,  no  doubt 
can  exist  that  flannel  is  an  article  of  dress  of 
great  importance  in  the  preservation  of  the  health 
of  children.  But,  although  many  physicians  re- 
commend it  to  be  constantly  worn  in  youth,  I am 
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constrained  to  offer  different  advice.  In  infancy, 
and  up  to  tlie  ago  of  five  or  six  years,  it  is 
essential ; but  beyond  tlie  latter  age,  my  convic- 
tion is,  tliat  generally  it  is  not  advisable  to  clothe 
youth  in  flannel.  Of  course,  flannel  petticoats 
for  girls  are  indispensable ; but  flannel  waistcoats 
do  not  contribute  to  the  health  of  either  girls  or 
boys.  I have  observed  that  it  generally  oppresses 
and  enervates  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  even  when 
delicate.  If  they  are  deprived  of  sufficient  air  and 
exercise,  they  necessarily  feel  chilly,  and  then 
flannel  is  a comfortable  article  of  dress  ; but  this 
is  so  artificial,  so  unnatural  and  destructive  a 
state,  as  to  be  no  possible  guide  to  us  with 
respect  to  what  is  generally  necessary  and  useful. 
When  children  are  allowed  to  run  about  and 
freely  exercise  themselves  in  the  open  air,  they  do 
not,  as  a general  rule,  require  flannel,  with  the 
single  exception,  already  mentioned,  of  the  girl's 
petticoat;  and  when  boys  find  it  necessary  to 
wear  flannel,  it  should  be  over  the  shirt.  Its 
constant  friction  on  the  skin  is,  in  early  life,  too 
exciting. 

A friend  of  mine,  now  in  his  fifty-third  year, 
was  in  youth  delicate,  and  thought  to  be  con- 
sumptive, and  having  been  strongly  recommended 
to  wear  flannel  next  the  skin,  he  made  it  in  that 
way  a constant  article  of  dress,  up  to  the  age  of 
fifty  years.  Finding  it  at  that  time,  on  a parti- 
cular occasion  in  the  summer,  extremely  oppres- 
sive, he  threw  it  off,  and  experiencing  no  injury, 
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but  rather  benefit,  from  this  sudden  resolution, 
he  did  not  resume  it.  Flannel  has  frequently 
been  recommended  as  a cure  for  rheumatism,  but 
this  gentleman  found  that,  by  throwing  aside  his 
flannel,  he  was  also  delivered  from  rheumatic 
pains  about  his  chest  and  shoulders,  which  had 
previously  harassed  him  at  times  for  several 
years,  and  in  every  respect  his  health  has  been 
better  since  he  has  ceased  to  wear  it.  I have 
met  in  my  practice  with  several  similar  cases. 
Such  facts  are  very  instructive,  by  proving  that 
incasing  ourselves  in  warm  flannel  is  not  the  best 
means  of  guarding  a delicate  constitution  against 
the  dangers  incidental  to  a changeable  climate 
like  ours.  We  possess  a better  preservative  in 
regular  out- door  exercise,  and  plenty  of  it,  to- 
gether with  a cold-water  ablution  daily.  Excep- 
tions are  met  with  to  all  rules,  and  a flannel 
waistcoat,  worn  over  the  shirt,  may  be  found 
useful  to  some  children,  but  the  cases  are  very 
rare,  excepting  in  the  cold,  severe  weather  of  a 
hard  winter. 

Light  and  porous  bed-clothes  are  the  best,  and 
it  is  of  great  moment  that  they  should  be  of  this 
description,  especially  in  the  case  of  delicate  and 
nervous  children.  They  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
warm,  yet  not  heavy,  lest  they  prove  oppressive, 
and  they  should  always  be  porous,  as  the  blanket 
is,  so  that  the  skin  may  be  assisted  to  discharge 
its  exudations  completely.  Thick,  heavy  coun- 
terpanes check  the  insensible  perspiration,  and 
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should  never  be  employed,  even  by  adults;  to 
children  they  are  extremely  injurious,  and  pro- 
portionally .so  according  to  their  greater  or  less 
delicacy  of  stamina. 

It  is  a great  object  to  secure  an  abundance  and 
a frequent  renewal  of  pure  air.  For  these  pur- 
poses rooms  should  be  ventilated  by  daily  opening 
the  windows  from  the  top, — by  having  a fire  fre- 
quently in  the  bed-rooms,  as  well  as  the  sitting- 
rooms,  for  a couple  of  hours,  and  by  leaving  the 
passage  doors  open  when  practicable.  By  these 
means  a complete  change  of  air  will  be  effected 
without  risk ; and  a cold,  moist  air  will  not  be 
admitted  into  the  bed-rooms,  as  it  too  frequently 
is,  until  everything  there  becomes  cold  and  damp. 
In  going  into  the  houses  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  especially  of  respectable  tradesmen,  I have 
been  very  often  struck  with  the  great  neglect  of 
ventilation,  even  in  their  sitting-rooms,  whereby 
a deteriorated  air  is  breathed  by  the  family,  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  the  health  and  spirits.  Men 
and  boys  among  both  these  classes  of  the  com- 
munity are  necessarily  much  out  in  the  air,  but 
the  female  part  of  the  family,  being  more  confined 
within  doors,  suffer  exceedingly  from  this  neglect, 
and  frequently  without  having  the  most  distant 
idea  of  its  being  one  principal  source  of  their 
dyspepsia,  debility  and  nervousness. 
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Op  the  Moral  Training  op  Children. 

The  agency  of  mind  upon  matter  immense — State  of  the  moral 
feelings  important  in  its  bearings  on  the  integrity  of  the 
animal  functions — The  lofty  ambition  of  parents  should  be 
to  foster  tenderness  of  conscience  and  to  rivet  sound  moral 
principles — The  five  primary  lessons — Habitual,  prompt, 
and  absolute  obedience  from  children  to  be  insisted  on — 
Popular  writers  on  moral  philosophy  fail  to  fix  their  prin- 
ciples on  right  grounds,  and  enforce  duties  by  right  motives 
— Rational  morality  a pretended  science — The  great  book 
upon  morality  is  the  Bible — Digging  deep  makes  all  the 
difference  between  wise  and  foolish  builders — Dr.  Aber- 
crombie on  the  moral  feelings  an  excellent  book — Truth  a 
cardinal  virtue,  with  cautions  and  rules — Kindness  carries 
a wonderful  charm — Children  to  be  taught  it — Curiosity  of 
children  to  be  patiently  and  wisely  satisfied — Teach  them 
to  respect  the  property  of  others,  but  do  not  inoculate  them 
with  high  notions  of  the  value  of  money — Children  fond  of 
stories — Parents  and  teachers  should  know  their  own  faults 
and  be  willing  that  others  should  point  them  out  to  them 
— Fenelon’s  conduct  in  training  the  young  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy a remarkable  illustration  of  this — The  necessity  of 
help  from  heaven — Self-forgetfulness — Protect  the  sim- 
plicity of  children — The  importance  of  history  and  bio- 
graphy when  self-applied  — Howard’s  illustrious  deeds 
carried  on  in  a large  scale,  and  yet  he  was  ever  attentive  to 
minor  details  in  doing  good — Value  of  old  and  wise  sayings 
— He  that  keepeth  his  mouth  keepeth  his  life — Soft  in- 
fluences of  the  Infinite  Spirit — Works  of  many  historians 
infidel — How  soon  shall  we  begin  to  teach  our  children 
religion  ? 

The  operation  of  mind  upon  matter  is  immense. 
The  state  of  the  mind  and  moral  feelings  ever 
exerts  a powerful  influence,  either  for  good  or 
for  evil,  upon  the  physical  part  of  our  nature, 
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and  therefore  the  moral  training  of  children  is 
not  only  of  vast  importance  to  their  mental  peace 
and  self-command, — not  to  advert  to  its  relation 
to  their  happiness  in  the  world  to  come, — but  is 
likewise  important  in  its  bearings  on  the  inte- 
grity of  their  animal  functions,  and  the  con- 
sequent health  and  vigour  of  the  frame.  The 
mind  has  a decided  and  very  extensive  operation 
upon  the  animal  economy  in  general.  Moral 
training,  then,  is  a subject  which  may  well  re- 
ceive a little  of  our  attention  in  this  volume,  and 
my  remarks  thereon  will  be  addressed  directly 
to  parents. 

It  implies  not  only  the  training  of  the  mind, 
but,  what  is  far  more  important,  in  some  degree 
the  discipline  of  the  heart ; self-renunciation, 
the  inculcation  of  the  principles  of  justice  and 
honour,  the  love  of  truth,  and  the  deepest  re- 
verence of  the  Almighty.  It  is  the  education 
of  the  imperishable  part  of  man’s  nature ; and 
although  my  remarks  must  be  brief  and  fall  far 
short  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the 
subject,  yet  I cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the 
thought  of  omitting  it  altogether. 

The  moral  discipline  of  infancy  and  early  child- 
hood is  a subject  of  incalculable  moment,  because 
amiable  dispositions  are  capable  of  being  culti- 
vated, and  those  that  are  evil  of  being  restrained, 
even  in  the  cradle.  From  the  first  hour  of  con- 
sciousness the  infant  is  not  only  a moral  being, 
, but  subject  to  the  moral  law's;  and  it  is  a primary 
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duty  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  educa- 
tion to  inculcate  and  enforce  obedience  to  these 
laws.  The  inspired  Volume  assures  us  that  if  we 
“train  up  a child  in  the  way  it  should  go,  when  it  is 
old  it  will  not  depart  from  it.-”  This  is  truly  a work 
attended  with  many  difficulties,  but  the  results  are 
not  doubtful.  The  propensities  and  passions  of 
young  children  are  of  great  activity;  and  as 
neither  the  counteracting  sentiments,  nor  the 
intellectual  powers,  by  which  they  may  be  con- 
trolled in  after  life,  are  at  this  time  equally 
developed,  it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  those 
who  govern  them  to  regulate  from  infancy,  on 
sound  principles,  the  dispositions  they  display. 

“ Though  clasp’d  and  cradled  in  his  nurse’s  arms, 

He  shines  with  all  a cherub’s  artless  charms, 

Man  is  the  genuine  offspring  of  revolt, 

Stubborn  and  sturdy — a wild  ass’s  colt ; 

His  passions,  like  the  watery  stores  that  sleep 
Beneath  the  smiling  surface  of  the  deep, 

Wait  but  the  lashes  of  a wintry  storm, 

To  frown  and  roar,  and  shake  his  feeble  form.” 

But  they  who  undertake  the  task  of  restraining 
and  regulating  these  passions,  so  prone  “to  frown 
and  roar/’  should  look  well  after  the  government 
of  their  own  minds.  If  in  pursuing  their  under- 
taking, they  yield  to  the  impulse  of  irritated 
feelings,  or  of  inordinate  natural  affection ; or  if 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  the  un- 
sound advice  of  those  who,  however  superior  in 
intellect,  think  marvellously  well  of  human  nature, 
and  are  themselves  too  little  under  the  guidance 
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of  the  highest  moral  sentiments  and  affections, 
their  measures  will  he  ill  adapted  to  the  great 
ends  desired,  and  little  likely  to  attain  them.  An 
irritable  parent  or  nurse  is  unfit  for  the  care  of  a 
fretful  child,  indeed,  of  any  child,  and  those  who 
are  given  to  excessive  indulgence  are  equally 
unfit  for  the  office. 

“Whoever  educates  his  children  well,”  says 
Xenophon,  “gives  them  much,  even  though  he 
should  leave  them  little;”  and  if  this  is  true  of 
mere  literary  acquirements,  how  emphatically  is 
it  so  of  that  higher  kind  of  education  which 
teaches  the  science  of  self-government,  the  re- 
nunciation of  vain-glory,  the  forgetfulness  of 
self,  a strict  regard  to  the  interest  and  happiness 
of  others,  unswerving  integrity,  and  filial  obe- 
dience ! The  highest  end  of  learning  is  to  repair 
the  moral  ruin  we  bring  with  us  into  the  world, 
by  regaining  the  right  knowledge  of  Grod  and 
ourselves,  and  from  “that  knowledge  to  love 
Him,  to  imitate  Him,  and  be  like  Him,  as  we 
may  the  nearest,  by  possessing  our  souls  of  true 
virtue,  which  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace 
of  faith,  makes  up  the  highest  perfection.”* 

Therefore,  a loftier  ambition  should  inspire 
parents  and  teachers  than  that  of  preparing 
children  to  excel  in  knowledge  and  make  their 
way  successfully  in  the  world.  These  hopes  and 
distinctions  should  be  held  secondary.  The 
dignity  of  your  office  is  great,  and  to  foster 
* Milton  on  Education. 
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tenderness  of  conscience,  to  rivet  sound  prin- 
ciples, to  warn  them  against  the  world’s  crooked 
ways,  to  inculcate  lessons  of  self-denial,  self- 
renunciation,  humility,  and  strict  integrity,  and 
to  place  before  them  the  bright  example  of  these 
virtues,  is  equally  your  duty,  interest,  and  happi- 
ness. “ A handful  of  good  life  is  better  than  a 
bushel  of  learning  ” 

The  five  primary  lessons  are  those  of  obedience, 
truth,  kindness,  self-forgetfulness,  and  simplicity. 

Tho  first  lesson  is  that  of  obedience,  and  it  is 
the  truest  wisdom  and  kindness  to  teach  and 
require  this  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  reason. 
Establish  your  will  early  as  the  law,  by  gentle- 
ness and  firmness.  You  can  do  it  far  better  at 
the  beginning,  when  the  mind  is  in  its  waxen 
state,  than  later ; and  never  forget  that  parental 
authority  is  eminently  needful  to  repress  evil 
and  to  preserve  order  and  happiness. 

The  little  stranger  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  any  time  doubtful  who  is  to  be  its 
guide,  otherwise  great  conflicts  of  feeling  will  be 
shown  as  long  as  this  doubt  continues.  Habitual, 
prompt  and  absolute  obedience  ought  to  be  in- 
sisted on,  as  an  indispensable  law ; and  authority 
maintained,  as  a necessary  and  habitual  rule,  in 
so  uniform  a manner  that  the  child  should  scarcely 
even  think  of  resistance.*  Beware  of  allowing 

* The  great  principle  and  foundation  of  all  virtue  and 
worth  is  fixed  in  obedience,  first  to  God  and  then  to  our  parents. 
This  leads  us  willingly  to  bear  suffering,  for  which  temper 
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any  sucli  rebellion  against  your  authority  to 
exist,  as  will  reduce  you  to  the  condition  of  one 
who  makes  a succession  of  violent  efforts,  each 
of  which  is  of  the  nature  of  a trial  of  strength 
and  of  rights  with  the  child.  And  let  acts  of 
authority,  and  of  correction  when  necessary,  be 
done  without  bustle,  in  a calm,  decisive  manner. 

The  subjugation  of  self  is  happiness,  and  this 
power  is  to  be  obtained  and  improved  by  custom, 
and  made  easy  by  an  early  practice.  Children 
should  therefore  be  accustomed  to  submit  their 
desires,  and  be  thwarted  in  their  longings, 
even  from  the  cradle.  They  must  be  taught  that 
they  are  not  to  have  anything  because  it  pleases 
them,  but  because  it  is  thought  fit  for  them  ; and 
if  they  are  never  suffered  to  have  what  they  cry 
for,  they  will  learn  to  be  content  without  it ; and 
this  contentment  will  be  as  favourable  to  good 
health  as  it  is  to  good  tempers.  When  their 
cravings  are  improper,  if  they  are  accustomed 
to  be  told  with  firmness,  “you  cannot  have  that/’ 
they  immediately  acquiesce ; on  the  other  hand, 
children  used  to  be  indulged  with  whatever  they 
desire,  or  nearly  so,  are  ever  craving,  and  in  a per- 
petual fever  of  fretfulness,  when  accident  or  occa- 
sional refusal  prevents  the  accomplishment  of 

all  have  so  much  occasion  in  passing  through  the  world,  and 
which  is  an  effectual  preparation  for  enduring  hardships  well, 
whether  affecting  the  mind  or  body,  or  both. 

To  a fond  parent,  who  would  not  have  his  child  corrected 
for  a perverse  act,  but  excused  it,  saying  it  was  a small  matter, 
Soloirwell  replied,  “ Aye,  but  custom  is  a great  one.” 
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their  wishes.  It  should  consequently  be  observed 
as  an  inviolable  maxim,  that  whatever  has  been 
once  denied  them,,  they  are  certainly  not  to  force 
from  us  by  crying  or  importunity;  for  if  they  are 
allowed  to  do  this,  it  is  no  other  than  teaching  them 
to  be  impatient  and  troublesome,  by  rewarding 
them  for  it  when  they  are  so. 

Let  them  be  early  taught  that  great  and  fun- 
damental principle  of  morals,  that  what  man  does 
he  ought  to  do  because  God  has  commanded  it, 
and  for  His  glory,  as  well  as  because  it  is  bene- 
ficial to  ourselves,  and  due  to  our  fellow-men. 
The  number  of  moral  philosophers  who  fix  their 
philosophy  of  morals  on  right  grounds,  and  en- 
force them  by  right  motives,  is  extremely  small ; 
hence,  their  “ philosophy  ” being  in  the  main  one 
of  mere  conjectures  and  surmises,  their  lectures 
and  publications  are  in  their  foundation  erroneous, 
and  in  their  results  almost  useless.  Man  will  never 
be  convinced  that  he  ought  to  obey  laws  unless 
they  are  shown  to  be  positive  laws  of  the  Divine 
Legislator,  accompanied  with  corresponding 
Divine  sanctions.  Men  need  determinate  and 
urgent  motives  to  obedience,  and  without  them 
they  will  never  be  persuaded  they  are  bound  to 
submit  to  any  code  of  morals,  nor  agree  among 
themselves  concerning  it ; and  children,  even  at  a 
very  early  age,  perpetually  exemplify  the  operation 
of  this  truth. 

Our  most  popular  writers  on  moral  philosophy 
never  think  it  worth  while  to  refer  to  the  Divine 
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and  perfect  standard  we  have  in  the  Bible — that 
record  of  momentous  and  infallible  truth.  It  is 
the  only  unerring  standard  of  morals  the  world 
possesses,  and  yet  in  their  self-sufficiency  they 
think  they  can  form  a sound  system  of  morality 
out  of  the  stock  of  their  own  ideas,  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  revelation  of  Infinite 
Wisdom  ! Is  this  lawful  and  wise  ? What 
would  be  thought  of  a philosopher  who  should 
undertake  to  lecture  on  any  physical  science  in 
this  way  ? What  would  be  thought  of  an  emi- 
nent chemist,  for  example,  who  should  read  lec- 
tures to  his  pupils,  professing  to  give  them  therein 
a thorough  sound  system  of  chemistry,  to  teach 
them  all  that  is  known  of  the  science,  and  yet 
never  once  advert  to  the  splendid  discoveries  of 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  Professor  Faraday  ? 
Such  an  omission  would  justly  be  regarded  as  a 
shameful  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer,  in 
the  highest  degree  unjust  to  their  pupils,  and 
withal  not  very  modest.  The  conduct  of  our 
moral  philosophers  is  far  worse,  for  their  silence 
respecting  the  teaching  of  morality  from  heaven, 
involves  a gross  contempt  of  the  Divine  Author 
of  the  Scriptures.  Some  writers  on  moral  philo- 
sophy, for  instance,  Paley,  Dugald  Stewart,  and 
Brown,  write  in  a sweet  and  beautiful  style  on 
virtue  in  general  and  on  some  particular  virtues ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  this,  since  they  reject  that 
which  is  of  most  essential  interest  on  the  reasons 
and  relations  of  moral  rectitude,  their  system  is 
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a body  without  life ; it  is  a fine  carcase  wanting 
animation;  a towering  edifice  without  a solid 
basis.  Such  authors,  notwithstanding  their  ex- 
tensive reputation,  belong  to  a class  who  have 
not  learned  to  distinguish  between  the  light  of 
the  sun  and  that  of  a rushlight ; for  what  are 
the  faint  glimmerings  of  human  reason  when 
compared  to  the  teachings  of  Infinite  Wisdom  ?* 
A just  conception  of  the  true  character  of  God 
as  the  moral  governor — drawn  from  a careful 
study  of  the  pages  of  inspiration,  is  necessary  to 
just  notions  of  a moral  system,  and  of  the  real 
nature  of  virtue  and  vice ; but  the  writers  re- 
ferred to  did  not  care  to  make  themselves  thus 
acquainted  with  the  Divine  character. 

Dr.  Brown  is  the  author  at  this  time  most  ex- 
tensively read  on  the  important  subject  of  morals. 


* Sir  John  Pringle,  a celebrated  physician  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, who  was  in  his  earlier  years  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
in  Edinburgh,  stigmatized  rational  morality  as  a pretended 
science.  De  Luc  offered  to  lend  him  for  his  perusal  a book 
entitled,  “ Of  an  Universal  Moral , or  Man's  Duties  founded 
upon  Nature,"  but  he  refused  to  take  it,  saying,  with  peculiar 
emotion,  “ I have  been  for  many  years  professor  of  this  pre- 
tended science  ; I have  ransacked  the  libraries  and  my  own 
brain  to  discover  the  foundation  of  it ; but  the  more  I sought 
to  persuade  and  convince  my  pupils,  the  less  confidence  I began 
to  have  myself  in  what  I was  teaching  them ; so  that  at  length 
I gave  up  my  profession  and  turned  to  medicine,  which  had 
been  the  first  object  of  my  studies.  I could  never  explain  or 
teach  this  pretended  science  so  as  to  produce  conviction,  and 
I now  read  no  book  upon  Morality  but  the  Bible,  and  I return 
to  that  always  with  fresh  delight.” 
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and  he  denies  altogether  the  existence  of  a moral 
sense,  of  the  sovereignty  of  conscience — which 
Chalmers,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  pro- 
found men  of  modern  times,  justly  declares  to  be 
the  most  precious  and  important  principle  in  the 
whole  range  of  ethical  science.  “ It  is  by  this 
faculty  natural  to  man,”  says  Bishop  Butler, 
“that  he  is  a moral  agent,  that  he  is  a law 
to  himself ; by  this  faculty,  I say,  not  to  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  a principle  in  his  heart,  which 
is  to  have  some  influence  as  well  as  others ; but 
considered  as  a faculty  in  kind  and  in  nature, 
supreme  over  all  others,  and  which  bears  its  own 
authority  of  being  so.”*  The  supremacy  of  con- 
science is  a cardinal  and  fundamental  truth ; it 
has  been  truly  designated  God’s  vicegerent  in 
the  soul.  But  Brown  absolutely  rejects  it ; and 
in  consequence  his  system  may  be  compared  to  a 
fine  house  built  upon  the  sand.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  our  popular  writers  on  morals  say 
much  which  is  true ; but  this  is  mixed  with  a' 
great  deal  that  is  visionary,  false,  and  poisonous, 
and  they  are  ever  found  contradicting  one 

* “ There  is  a superior  principle  of  reflection  or  conscience 
in  every  man,  which  distinguishes  between  the  internal  prin- 
ciples of  his  heart,  as  well  as  his  external  actions  ; which 
passes  judgment  upon  himself  and  them ; pronounces  deter- 
minately  some  actions  to  be  in  themselves  just,  right,  and 
good ; others  to  be  in  themselves  evil,  wrong,  unjust ; which, 
without  being  consulted,  without  being  advised  with,  magis- 
terially exerts  itself,  and  approves  or  condemns  him,  the  doer 
of  them,  accordingly.” — Butler  on  the  Supremacy  of  Conscience. 
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another  on  the  most  essential  points.  Of  what 
real  and  permanent  value  is  a large  finely  deco- 
rated house  without  a foundation  ? Would  you 
like  to  live  in  it  ? W ould  you  think  yourselves 
and  families  safe  in  it  ? No.  You  would  always 
live  in  dread  that  on  some  stormy  night  it  might 
be  blown  down  about  your  ears,  and  bury  you  and 
your  family  in  its  ruins.  Digging*  deep  makes  all 
the  difference  between  wise  and  foolish  builders. 
Hence  we  can  never  be  safe  in  taking  as  a guide 
our  common  popular  books  on  moral  philosophy ; 
nor  ought  we  to  rest  satisfied  with  any  morality 
that  is  not  based  on  the  Scriptures  of  truth. 

The  strongest  possible  objections  lie  against 
the  systems  of  moral  philosophy  in  general  esti- 
mation ; for  the  authors,  evincing  very  contracted 
and  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  Divine  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  of  human  nature,  promulgate  a 
low,  false  standard  of  right  and  wrong ; * and 

* Brown  says,  “ Virtue  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  is  only  a 
general  name  for  certain  actions  which  agree  in  exciting,  when 
contemplated,  a certain  emotion  of  the  mind.  There  is  no 
virtue,  no  vice,  but  there  are  certain  virtuous  agents  and  vicious 
agents  ; that  is  to  say,  persons  whose  actions  we  cannot  con- 
template without  a certain  instant  emotion.” — Lecture  7 4,  j?.494. 

“Certain  actions,  as  soon  as  considered,  excite  a feeling  of 
approbation,  which  leads  us  to  class  them  together  as  virtuous ; 
certain  other  actions  excite  a feeling  of  moral  disapprobation, 
which  leads  us  to  class  them  together  as  vicious.” — Lecture  81. 
p.  548. 

This  is  his  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  of  virtue  and  vice, 
— certain  undefinable  emotions  of  approbation  and  disappro- 
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they  assume  that  unassisted  reason,  the  erring 
intellect  of  man,  is  sufficient  to  establish  a com- 
plete system  of  morals,  capable  of  being  influential 
to  men,  both  young  and  old.  We  deny  the  asser- 
tion altogether.  The  principle  is  false,  for  morals, 
as  well  as  religion,  have  a stabler  foundation  than 
our  erring  reason,  the  Bible  being  the  only  suffi- 
cient authority  in  both.  Nature  is  a blind  guide 
in  many  of  the  most  important  moral  principles 
and  practices,  and  altogether  fails  us  in  some  of 
the  most  critical  questions,  which  Christianity 
alone  has  decided.  Such  systems  derogate  from 
the  supremacy  of  the  Scriptures,  they  deny  the 
claims  of  the  unchanging  Word — that  sun  whence 
all  the  best  teachers  of  morals  derive  their  light ; 
for  if  reason  alone  is  a sufficient  guide,  then  we 
need  not  the  Scriptures  ; and  if  they  are  needful, 
of  which  we  have  most  abundant  practical  proofs, 
then  the  systems  of  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Brown, 
and  of  all  similar  writers,  are  raised  on  a rotten 
foundation.  We  should  be  resolved  not  to  favour 
any  writings  on  morals  that  are  destitute  of  life, 
and  all  are  lifeless  and  inoperative  that  are  not 
based  upon  the  revelation  from  heaven.  God 

bation  instantly  excited  in  the  mind  on  the  view  of  actions  ! 
Man,  who  is  naturally  so  horribly  proud  and  selfish,  so  mor- 
bidly sensitive  and  irritable,  and  so  notoriously  under  the  bias 
of  a thousand  incidental  circumstances,  finds,  notwithstanding, 
according  to  Brown,  in  his  inward  approbation  or  disapproba- 
tion of  moral  actions,  the  just  standard  of  the  real  character  of 
those  actions  ! 
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himself  has  given  ns  a clear  and  an  unerring 
standard,  and  it  is  far  worse  than  folly  and  arro- 
gance for  man  to  presume  that  he  can  do  without 
it.  That  divine  standard  demonstrates  that  more 
is  to  be  found  in  the  length,  breadth  and  founda- 
tion of  the  subject  than  was  ever  “ dreamt  of  in 
their  philosophy.” 

There  is,  indeed,  one  writer  on  moral  philo- 
sophy, Dr.  Abercrombie,  a distinguished  member 
of  our  profession,  to  whose  writings  on  that  sub- 
ject I have  the  highest  gratification  in  directing 
your  attention.  In  his  Philosophy  of  the  Moral 
Feelings,  you  wdll  find  sound  philosophy,  true 
wisdom,  displayed  in  a style  at  once  pleasing  and 
forcible.  Nothing  in  his  writings  will  ever  per- 
plex or  mislead  you.  The  nature  of  that  rule  or 
law,  which  is  the  great  standard  of  moral  govern- 
ment over  mankind,  is  the  relation  subsisting 
between  God  and  man,  between  the  Divine 
Governor  and  man  the  governed.  Therefore, 
accurate  conceptions  of  the  characters  related  are 
essential  to  our  understanding  our  duty.  All 
this,  together  with  the  essential  quality  of  truly 
virtuous  actions,  is  clearly  taught  and  ably  illus- 
trated by  Dr.  Abercrombie.  The  work  on 
Christian  Morals  by  that  highly  gifted  and  emi- 
nently wise  woman  Hannah  More,  is  also  worthy 
of  the  utmost  confidence.* 

* Foster's  Essays  likewise  should  be  attentively  studied  by 
every  parent. 
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At  the  tenderest  age  deep  impressions  are  often 
made  on  children — impressions  which  exercise  an 
influence  through  life.  They  have  an  admirable 
facility  to  receive  impressions  from  images ; and 
you  may  inculcate  on  them,  even  by  tones  and 
gestures,  a desire  to  be  with  upright  and  virtuous 
persons,  and  inspire  a dread  of  those  who  are 
dishonest,  false,  and  sordid.  Everything  should 
be  avoided  that  tends  to  excite  the  passions ; 
and  they  ought  to  be  gently  deprived  of  what- 
ever they  desire  with  too  much  ardor.  Teach 
them  that  a wise  man  cares  not  for  what  he  can- 
not have.  Every  word  we  say,  and  every  thing 
we  do,  should  tend  to  inspire  a love  of  truth,  and 
a contempt  of  every  kind  of  dissimulation.  If 
the  disposition  of  a child  is  good,  we  are  thus 
training  it  to  be  docile,  patient,  firm,  and  tran- 
quil, without  in  any  degree  impairing  its  natural 
gaiety.* 

Truth  is  a cardinal  virtue, — the  most  beautiful 
of  all  things,  and  to  give  the  little  learners  all 
the  aid  in  it  they  need,  and  all  in  your  power  to 

* Louis,  grandson  of  Louis  XV,  was  a prince  of  great  pro- 
mise, but  died  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  from  the  effects  of  a 
fall.  He  had  a great  aversion  to  all  who  flattered  him,  or 
concealed  the  truth  from  him.  He  conceived  a great  affection 
for  one  of  his  valets  de  chambre,  named  Tourol.  “ How  happy 
is  Tourol  /”  said  some  one  to  him  : “ you  always  seem  delighted, 
to  see  him,  and  -allow  Mm  to  he  continually  with  you."  “ It  is 
true,"  replied  the  prince,  “ I love  him,  because  he  does  not 
spare  me,  but  always  reminds  me  when  I am  going  to  do  any 
thing  wrong." 
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impart, will  be  found  no  easy  task.  Since  sober  and 
unenlightened  heathens  could  say — I love  Plato, 
I love  Socrates,  but  I have  a greater  love  for 
truth ; how  much  more  weighty  obligations  rest 
upon  Christians  to  maintain  truth  at  all  times, 
let  the  consequences  be  what  they  may.  There- 
fore impress  upon  your  children,  by  reiterated 
instruction,  that  they  should  love  truth  more  than 
they  love  health,  pleasure,  freedom,  or  friends. 
“ Dear  mamma,”  said  a promising  little  girl,  “ I 
have  broken  your  china  goblet.”  “Well,  you 
are  a naughty,  careless,  troublesome  little  thing, 
always  in  mischief ; go  up  stairs  till  I send  for 
you.”  This  was  a mothePs  answer  to  a tearful 
little  culprit,  who,  tempted  to  tell  a falsehood  to 
screen  the  fault,  had  struggled  with  and  con- 
quered the  temptation.  With  a disappointed, 
disheartened  look,  the  child  obeyed ; and  at  that 
moment  was  crushed  in  her  little  heart  the  sweet 
flower  of  truth,  perhaps  in  after  years  never  to  be 
revived  in  life ! Oh,  what  were  a thousand  goblets 
in  comparison  ! 

No  error  is  greater  than  to  terrify  youthful 
delinquents.  If  you  punish  them  without  the 
clearest  and  most  sufficient  reasons ; if  you  are 
severe  for  little  faults,  and  especially  for  acci- 
dents ; if  you  even  puzzle  them  with  the  meaning 
of  words,  by  rapidly  addressing  questions  to 
them,  you  will  set  fear  in  array  against  truth,  in 
the  breast  of  the  child.  Whenever  they  discern 
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the  appearance  of  excessive  and  unfounded  anger, 
their  reliance  on  our  justice  and  kindness  forsakes 
them,  and  self-preservation  coming  into  action, 
overthrows  their  infirm  integrity.  They  in  con- 
sequence prevaricate,  or  conceal,  or  lie.  Not 
only  encourage  them  to  speak  to  you  freely  of 
their  faults,  hut  explain  to  them  that  they  are 
erring  and  sinful  beings,  and  that  your  correc- 
tions are  intended  to  make  them  better,  accept- 
able to  Glod,  happier  and  more  useful  when  they 
grow  up,  and  happy  in  the  life  to  come.  Let 
them  see  that  you  feel  you  would  be  wanting  in 
your  duty,  if  you  failed  to  enforce  the  discipline 
necessary  to  reformation.  Such  explanations, 
given  in  the  tender  tones  of  a mother,  early  make 
sensible  impression  on  the  mind,  and  assist  the 
young  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  truth  inviolate 
under  their  faults.  They  are  then  not  afraid  to 
acknowledge  them.  “ My  goodness  groivs  weak” 
said  a boy  of  five  years  old,  running  into  his 
mother’s  arms,  and  crying  “ help  me  to  be  good.” 
Here  was  an  instance  of  love  and  confidence  in  a 
young  child,  which  proved  it  wras  well  trained, 
and  which  carried  a rich  reward  to  the  heart  of 
the  parent. 

Do  not  suppose  there  is  no  harm  in  uttering  an 
untruth  in  order  to  make  peace  at  the  moment,  to 
quiet  the  child.  It  is  doing  evil  that  good  may 
come,  and  then  good  never  does  come,  but  evil 
comes.  Always  look  beyond  the  present  moment, 
and  beware  of  getting  rid  of  a present  inconve- 
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nience  by  any  means  which  may  incur  future 
evil ; for  this  will  always  follow  when  the  means 
used  are  wrong.  You  often  hear  servants  and 
others  say  to  an  unruly  child,  “ Hush,  here  comes 
mamma/5  when  mamma  is  so  far  out  of  the  way 
that  she  cannot  come.  Or,  they  endeavour  to 
coax  the  child  with,  “ Come,  be  a good  child,  and 
I511  give  you  something  so  pretty  to-morrow.55 
Here  is  a double  error,  for,  first,  promises  so 
thoughtlessly  made  are  seldom  performed,  and  if 
this  practice  is  indulged  in,  the  child,  discovering 
the  falseness,  loses  its  confidence  and  respect ; to 
be  false  ourselves  to  children,  or  even  in  their 
presence,  is  the  way  to  make  them  false.  And 
secondly,  no  child  should  be  taught  to  be  good 
for  what  it  can  get.  We  ought  not  to  promise 
to  give  when  children  become  good,  but  their 
naughtiness  should  be  the  reason  for  not  giving. 

We  may  trace  a great  part  of  the  misery  that 
is  in  the  world  to  the  indulgence  of  the  selfish 
feelings,  and  therefore  it  is  a grand  object  of 
moral  training  to  combat  and  conquer  them. 
Whenever  gluttony,  cruelty,  cowardice,  pride, 
•insolence,  vanity,  or  any  other  mode  of  selfishness, 
shows  itself,  one  and  all  must  be  repressed  with 
watchful  solicitude  and  the  most  skilful  treatment. 
Great  firmness,  united  with  evident  displeasure, 
and  yet  a kindly  feeling,  will  often  succeed.  You 
must  reason  with  the  delinquents,  show  them  the 
meanness,  baseness  and  sin  of  their  conduct,  at 
the  same  time  pitying  their  weakness,  and  ex- 
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liorting  them  to  a nobler  course.  Sometimes 
repression  will  at  first  fail  to  be  accomplished, 
unless  by  severities  ; but  the  enlightened  parent 
or  teacher  will,  at  the  earliest  opening,  drop  the 
coercive  system, — will  cease  to  attempt  to  govern 
by  harsh  and  absolute  authority,  and  appeal 
powerfully  to  the  higher  faculties  of  conscience 
and  benevolence,  and  to  the  powers  of  reflection. 
This  done  with  kindness,  that  is,  with  a marked 
manifestation  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor,  will  operate  with  immense  power,  the 
extent  of  which  is  little  known.  In  the  exercise 
of  the  superior  faculties,  the  inferior  are  indirectly 
acquiring  a habit  of  restraint  and  regulation. 

The  germ  of  love  and  mercy  is  in  every  breast, 
and  although  in  some  natures  it  is  deeply  hid, 
and  their  selfishness  and  sensuality  show  that  the 
germ  is  minute  indeed,  yet  if  those  principles  of 
love  and  mercy  are  early  and  assiduously  called 
into  action,  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  in  some 
degree  developed,  and  an  improvement  of  the 
character  follows.  The  benevolent  feelings  should 
never  be  allowed  to  languish  in  children  for  want 
of  exercise.  You  must  exercise  them  on  every, 
possible  occasion,  by  adducing  generous  examples, 
by  liberal  sentiments,  and  by  acts  of  disinterested- 
ness and  generosity,  and  the  Infinite  Benevolence 
will  reward  your  pains.  Frequently  read,  or  im- 
pressively relate,  to  them  the  deeds  of  exalted 
characters.  I do  not  mean  those  of  men  who 
have  lifted  themselves  up  to  reputation  by  the 
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sword,  in  butchering  their  species,  or  by  fine 
speeches  in  Parliament,  or  great  literary  ability ; 
— but  of  those  celebrated  for  acts  of  unquestion- 
able disinterestedness,  and  godlike  generosity, — 
of  those  who  have  performed  noble  acts  of  justice 
or  benevolence  in  spite  of  the  most  powerful 
temptations  to  the  contrary, — of  those  who  have 
suffered  torture  and  death  for  virtue's  sake,  and 
endured  all  willingly.  Reflection  on  such  noble 
deeds  possesses  considerable  influence  over  youth 
in  training  them  up  to  be  generous  and  magnani- 
mous, both  in  sentiment  and  action. 

Kindness  carries  a wonderful  charm  to  every 
human  being.  It  is  power  both  with  man  and 
beast.  Corrupt  as  we  are  by  nature,  we  are  all 
nevertheless  deeply  impressed  with  the  manifes- 
tation of  love  and  good  feeling.  None  feel  this 
more  than  children.  It  produces  confidence  and 
even  sincerity.  It  is  capable  of  softening  the 
hardest  heart,  and  subduing  the  most  turbulent 
spirit.  Children  then  begin  to  love  us ; and  if 
. we  can  secure  their  affection,  the  battle  is  half 
won.  If  we  so  treat  them  as  to  let  them  see  that 
we  can  weep  and  hope  with  them, — that  wre  know 
they  are  weak,  and  do  not  require  from  them  more 
than  they  can  do, — that  while  we  tell  them  of  their 
faults,  we  are  desirous  to  encourage  them  with 
the  hope  of  improvement, — and  that  we  never 
correct  them  in  anger,  then  we  gain  marvellously 
upon  them,  and  establish  our  authority.  A few 
kind  words,  such  as  I am  sorry  that  you  are  angry; 
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try  to  bo  good  and  I will  help  you ; don't  zveep,  my 
child , but  tell  me  what  vexes  you,  and  let  me  see 
whether  I cannot  comfort  you,  will  ordinarily  do 
more  to  pacify  and  subdue,  and  to  correct  errors, 
than  any  stern  commands.  We  ought  not  to  be 
astonished  at  the  failings  of  childhood,  but  ever 
pity  its  weakness,  and  show  that  sympathy  and 
desire  to  console  and  encourage,  which  tend 
directly  to  soften  the  heart,  lessen  the  bitterness 
of  self-accusation,  and  confirm  good  resolutions. 
Children  should  be  encouraged  to  be  open  and 
free  with  us,  not  to  hide  their  faults,  and  we  must 
be  indulgent  to  those  who  conceal  nothing  from 
us.  By  these  means  we  win  their  confidence,  get 
an  insight  into  their  characters,  and  inspire  them 
with  the  love  of  virtue.  Whereas  if  we  endeavour 
to  govern  merely  by  authority,  and  fatiguing 
forms,  we  shall  produce  a disgust  both  to  study 
and  virtue.  They  will  dislike  us,  and  dislike 
both  study  and  virtue  because  we  urge  them 
upon  them. 

Children  should  be  trained  from  the  cradle  to 
be  tender  and  kind  to  all  creatures,  and  to  forbear 
to  spoil  or  waste  anything.  They  are  apt  to  use 
animals  ill,  and  to  treat  roughly  and  even  torment 
young  birds,  butterflies,  dogs,  and  other  animals. 
Never  permit  anything  of  this  kind ; such  as  the 
killing  of  flies,  or  troubling  any  harmless  insect ; 
but  be  strenuous  in  confirming  the  opjDOsite  habit, 
one  of  benignity  and  compassion.  Those  who 
delight  in  the  suffering  or  destruction  of  inferior 
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creatures,  will  grow  up  insensible  and  hard  of 
heart  to  their  own  species.  These  baleful  dis- 
positions, which  desolate  human  happiness,  are 
frequently  developed  early,  but  children  may  be 
thoroughly  weaned  from  such  propensities,  by 
suitable  instruction  and  restraint.  A little  boy 
who  early  discovered  such  propensities,  was  so 
thoroughly  disciplined,  that  when  receiving  in- 
fantine lessons  in  Natural  History,  before  he  was 
able  to  read,  and  hearing  of  a bird  that  took 
pleasure  in  catching  flies,  he  lisped,  with  a kind 
of  horror  on  his  youthful  face,  “ Oh ! kill  flies  ! 
will  God  forgive  it  Instruct  them  that  life  is 
the  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit  above — that  it  is  His 
gift  in  the  beetle,  the  crawling  worm,  and  the 
bird,  as  much  as  in  the  man,  that  it  has  its  impor- 
tant uses  even  in  insects,  and  that  it  must  not  be 
trodden  out  without  sufficient  reason. 

Accustom  them  to  civility  in  their  language 
and  deportment  towards  their  inferiors,  and  par- 
ticularly to  servants.  They  should  never  be 
allowed  to  treat  the  servants  of  the  house  with 
an  imperious  carriage,  much  less  with  harsh  domi- 
neering words,  as  if  they  belonged  to  a different 
species.  This  is  too  often  seen  in  gentlemen’s 
families,  whereby  the  older  children,  instead  of 
increasing  their  importance  and  strengthening 
their  authority,  lessen  both.  Our  conduct  to 
servants  ought  often  to  be  brought  to  the  test  of 
the  golden  rule,  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would 
be  done  by ; and  we  should  consider  them  as 
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brought  under  our  roof,  not  merely  to  perform 
menial  offices,  but  to  participate  in  our  kindest 
feelings  and  best  advice.  The  more  we  liave^ 
the  better  humoured  we  should  be,  and  the  more 
gentle  and  compassionate  to  those  who  are  below 
us,  and  have  scantier  portions.  Besides,  it  is 
exceedingly  ill-bred  to  treat  those  beneath  us 
with  roughness  and  hauteur. 

Seek  every  means  to  render  agreeable  all  that 
you  exact,  and  when  you  have  any  thing  tiresome 
or  disagreeable  to  propose,  show  its  utility.  Chil- 
dren are  generally  timid  and  bashful,  and  if  we 
attempt  to  govern  them  by  mere  authority,  they 
will  certainly  be  discouraged,  and  our  endea- 
vours to  educate  properly  will  fail.  We  cannot 
at  all  times  avoid  employing  fear  in  the  govern- 
ment of  unruly  children  ; but  it  ought  never  to 
be  had  recourse  to  until  every  other  method  has 
been  tried.  Fear  is  a violent  remedy,  not  to  be 
employed  but  in  desperate  cases.  When  punish- 
ment is  used  we  should  make  them  understand 
why  we  punish,  and  the  suffering  should  be  as 
slight  as  possible,  and  so  managed  as  to  inspire 
the  child  with  shame  and  remorse.  Show  it  how 
gladly  you  would  have  avoided  coming  to  this 
extremity  ; let  it  see  that  you  suffer  also.  Speak 
before  the  child  to  others  of  the  misfortune  of 
being  so  destitute  of  reason  and  sensibility  as  to 
render  chastisement  unavoidable. 

All  other  knowledge  is  comparatively  of  little 
value,  if  we  neglect  self-knowledge ; 
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“ How  empty  learning,  and  how  vain  is  art, 

But  as  it  mends  the  life,  and  guides  the  heart  ! ” 

And  to  self-knowledge  history  and  biography  may 
be  made  largely  to  contribute.  When  your  chil- 
dren make  remarks  on  the  characters  and  actions 
of  others,  endeavour  to  turn  them  to  their  self- 
application ; for  it  is  to  little  purpose  that  our 
■pupils  can  criticise  ably  the  character  of  others, 
while  they  remain  ignorant  of  themselves.  When 
they  are  filled  with  admiration  at  the  fortitude  of 
the  hero,  or  the  constancy  of  the  martyr,  remind 
them  that  they  are  called  to  endure  their  own 
little  trials  with  something  of  the  same  temper. 
“ He  that  endures  is  not  overcome  ” When  they 
wonder  at  the  generosity  of  the  few  whom  history 
records  as  having  given  away  immense  sums  in 
charity,  or  even  bestowed  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces, as  in  the  case  of  Alexander,  enquire 
whether  they  are  ready  to  imitate  such  noble 
examples  of  self-forgetfulness  by  seizing  all  the 
little  occasions  of  making  presents  to  their  friends, 
and  of  doing  good  to  the  poor  and  distressed, 
which  every  day  presents. 

Teach  them  thus  to  part  freely  with  what  they 
have  to  their  fx-iends  and  to  the  necessitous,  and 
let  them  also  find  by  experience — by  your  taking 
care  that  they  lose  nothing  by  their  liberality — 
that  the  most  liberal  have  usually,  if  not  always, 
the  greatest  plenty,  with  esteem  and  commenda- 
tion to  boot,  and  they  will  seldom  fail  to  learn  to 
practise  generosity.  The  most  disinterested  have 
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the  best  materials  for  being  happy.  Covetous- 
ness being  the  root  of  all  evil,  it  should  be  early 
and  carefully  checked  and  eradicated.  It  is  wise 
to  make  it  a contest  between  the  children  of  a 
family,  who  shall  outdo  the  others  in  this  way, 
and  by  this  means  generosity  may  be  wrought 
in  them  into  a habit,  and  they  may  even  take 
pleasure  in  its  exercise. 

At  the  same  time  great  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  they  do  not  transgress  the  rules  of  justice ; 
the  first  tendency  to  anything  of  this  kind  must 
be  suppressed  with  a show  of  wonder  and  abhor- 
rence by  the  parents  and  teachers.  Children 
should  be  taught  from  the  first  not  to  take  or 
keep  anything  but  what  is  given  them  by  their 
parents,  or  those  to  whom  it  belongs  ; and  when 
this  rule  is  transgressed,  take  from  them  some- 
thing that  they  value,  and  think  their  own,  or 
order  some  other  person  to  do  it,  whereby  they 
will  be  made  smartingly  sensiblewhat  little  advan- 
tage they  are  likely  to  reap  by  possessing  them- 
selves unjustly  of  what  belongs  to  another.  Thus 
an  ingenuous  detestation  of  this  shameful  vice 
may  be  early  instilled  into  them. 

Grod  is  in  historj^,  and  therefore  it  is  calculated 
to  give  an  insight  into  the  weakness  and  cor- 
ruption of  our  common  nature,  and  to  show  the 
controlling  hand  of  Providence  in  the  direction 
of  events,  and  in  making  the  most  unworthy 
actions  and  instruments  subservient  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  own  purposes.  History  exhibits 
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national  as  well  as  individual  crimes,  often  over- 
ruled to  some  hidden  purpose  of  God,  far  different 
from  the  intention  of  the  actors,  the  best  of 
purposes  being  brought  about  sometimes  by  the 
worst  instruments;  and  it  shows  Infinite  Wisdom 
frequently  mocking  the  insignificance  of  human 
greatness,  and  the  feebleness  of  human  ability, 
by  casting  aside  instruments  the  most  powerful, 
while  He  employs  agents  comparatively  power- 
less. These  are  a few  of  the  moral  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  an  enlightened  instruction  in  history, 
and  a competent  and  faithful  teacher  will  never 
neglect  them.  And  since  history  and  biography 
also  teach  us  how  contrary  to  all  expectation  the 
recorded  events  frequently  turn  out,  and  that  in 
politics,  indeed  in  every  thing  except  in  morals 
and  religion,  all  is  uncertain,  they  are  eminently 
calculated  to  beget  a distrust  in  our  own  judg- 
ment, and  an  implicit  reliance  on  the  Supreme 
Intelligence  and  goodness ; tempers  of  mind 
which  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  awaken  and 
establish  in  young  people.  History  proves  that 
in  this  world  we  are  not  warranted  to  expect 
reward  and  success  according  to  merit,  and  that 
the  most  virtuous  labours  and  hopes  are  often 
disappointed ; this  truth  should  consequently  be 
carefully  explained  to  children,  and  if  you  anti- 
cipate evil  to  arise  from  divulging  so  discou- 
raging a docti’ine,  you  possess  an  antidote  in  that 
of  faith  in  an  unseen  but  All-wise  Euler.  The 
importance  and  necessity  of  this  faith,  — the 
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spiritual  faculty  by  which  in  a sense  man  sees 
Him  who  is  invisible,  are  made  plain  by  both 
history  and  biography. 

The  life  of  Howard,  the  great  philanthropist, 
was  full  of  illustrious  deeds.  His  beneficent 
actions  were  carried  on  on  a large  scale,  but  this 
did  not  render  him  inconsiderate  as  to  the  minor 
details  of  doing  good.  Howard's  benevolence 
was  so  identified  with  principle,  so  completely 
rooted  in  the  heart,  that  its  influence  was  ever 
present;  and  the  many  beautiful  instances  of 
benevolence  in  little  things,  recorded  in  his 
biography,  may  be  related  to  children,  and  com- 
mented on  with  the  prospect  of  awakening  and 
strengthening  benevolent  feelings  in  them.  On 
board  the  Holyhead  packet,  he  saw  a maid  ser- 
vant unprovided  with  a bed.  He  immediately 
gave  up  his  own,  and  spent  the  night  upon  the 
cabin  floor.  His  servant  remarks,  ‘ I have  often 
seen  him  come  to  his  lodgings  in  high  spirits  and 
joy,  when  he  would  say  to  me,  “ I have  made  a 
poor  woman  happy.  I have  sent  her  husband 
home  to  her  and  her  children."'  He  was  full  of 
love  in  little  things  as  well  as  great.  The  son  of 
his  old  servant  still  lives  at  Bedford,  and  appears 
delighted  to  relate  how  he  attended  to  the  wants 
and  increased  the  comforts  of  his  servants  and 
tenants,  and  how  he  tenderly  took  leave  of  them 
on  the  eve  of  his  last  departure  from  Cardington. 
He  says  he  walked  round  the  garden  with  old 
Joshua  Crockford,  the  gardener,  and  calling  at 
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his  servant's  cottage,  he  gave  his  wife  two  keep- 
sakes— her  mistress's  miniature  and  his  own 
travelling  teakettle — which  are  still  preserved  in 
the  family.  The  next  morning  he  gave  her  a 
guinea ; and,  on  reaching  London,  he  sent  back 
his  servant,  saying,  “ These  two  horses  are  yours 
when  you  get  home” 

In  no  biography  is  the  marvellous  power  of 
the  faith  * I have  recently  adverted  to,  more 
strikingly  proved  than  in  that  of  this  amiable 
and  illustrious  man.  The  language  of  his  heart, 
to  use  his  own  words,  was,  “ My  soul,  walk  thou 
with  God,  he  faithful,  hold  on,  hold  out;  and  then 
— what  words  can  utter  ? " This  faith  was  the 
vital  spring  of  his  wonderful  charity.  The  love 
of  God  and  man  was  the  basis  of  his  activity. 
Parents  cannot  better  consult  the  highest  in- 
terests of  their  children  than  by  endeavouring 
to  pour  a pure  and  heavenly  spirit  into  their 
hearts,  drawn  from  such  records  as  this. 

Whenever  they  have  experience  of  their  own 
defects,  help  them  to  draw  from  it  a lesson  of 

* “As  faith  is  so  powerful  and  so  excellent  when  once 
awakened,  and  steadily  kept  alive,  so  it  is  that  part  of  our 
nature  in  which  the  effects  of  our  corruption  are  seen  most 
strongly.  Infinitely  different  as  are  the  causes  which  check 
and  destroy  it  at  different  ages,  and  in  different  characters, 
still  all  of  us  at  every  part  of  our  lives  must  feel  that  it  is  in  a 
manner  our  weak  point ; and  all  of  us  have  the  greatest  need 
to  join  in  the  prayer  of  the  original  disciples  of  Christ,  and 
to  say  to  Him  as  they  did,  1 Lord,  increase  onr  faith.'" — Dr. 
Arnold's  Sermons  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Rugby  School , p. 
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self  distrust,  and  make  use  of  it  to  show  them 
how  just  it  is  that  they  should  bear  with  gentle- 
ness the  faults  of  others.  And  when  they  are 
unusually  chagrined  and  mortified  at  some  great 
fault  in  themselves,  remind  them  that  God  makes 
them  thus  feel  their  weakness,  that  they  may  put 
their  trust  in  Him.  As  they  grow  up,  should 
they  be  disposed  to  indulge  in  impatient  and 
harsh  censures  of  the  imperfections  and  faults  of 
others,  show  them  that  God  bears  with  imperfect 
and  sinful  beings,  even  when  they  resist  His 
goodness ; that  we  ought  to  imitate  this  merciful 
patience  and  endurance  ; that  it  is  only  imper- 
fection that  complains  so  loudly  of  what  is  imper- 
fect ; and  that  the  more  free  from  faults  we  are 
ourselves  the  more  gentle  and  quiet  we  become 
towards  the  defects  of  others.  And  in  order  to 
rivet  these  lessons  on  the  mind,  ask  them,  now 
and  then,  if  they  could  bear  that  God  should  be 
as  strict  with  them  as  they  are  with  their  neigh- 
bour or  acquaintance. 

Never  coax  children ; if  you  do,  you  indirectly 
teach  them  to  disguise  the  truth,  and  they  are 
not  slow  to  act  on  this.  Lead  them  by  reason  as 
much  as  possible.  Beware  that  the  pleasure  you 
derive  from  playful  children  does  not  spoil  them. 
Take  care  of  your  children,  without  letting  them 
perceive  that  you  think  much  of  them.  Beware 
of  feeding  their  vanity  and  presumption  by  speak- 
ing of  their  merits.  The  premature  education 
now  so  eagerly  sought  after  and  forced  on  does 
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in  this  way  immense  injury.  Content  yourselves 
with  forming-  them  little  by  little ; and  act  so 
that  they  may  see  it  is  your  love  and  their  help- 
lessness that  prompts  your  attention,  and  not 
their  merits.  Do  not  teach  them  to  say  every 
thing  that  comes  into  their  minds ; to  speak  of 
things  of  which  they  have  no  distinct  idea,  as 
they  are  then  apt  to  contract  a habit  of  judging 
with  precipitation,  which  is  a sure  way  to  commit 
great  errors. 

Children  have  many  questions  to  ask,  and  we 
ought  to  answer  them  particularly  and  correctly, 
and  sometimes  add  little  comparisons,  with  the 
view  of  illustrating  our  meaning.  Never  answer 
their  questions  by  such  short  sentences  as  “ Little 
children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard ;”  or 
“Children  should  not  be  curious;”  or  “That 
is  an  ugly  thing*  you  won’t  like  to  be  told  about.” 
All  such  speeches  either  irritate  or  depress,  »and 
teach  them  to  be  false.  They  have  been  rightly 
compared  to  travellers  newly  arrived  in  a strange 
country,  of  which  they  know  nothing ; and  we 
should  consequently  make  conscience  of  stooping 
to  their  ignorance  and  helping  them  to  get  out  of 
it.  Curiosity  is  an  inclination  of  nature,  which 
anticipates  instruction,  and  we  must  not  fail  to 
cherish  it,  and  profit  by  it.  Therefore  listen  to 
their  inquiries  with  pleasure,  and  always  give 
plain  and  simple  answers  and  explanations ; thus 
we  may  insensibly  teach  them,  without  any  par- 
ticular study,  very  many  things  of  great  value. 
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By  this  indirect  teaching  we  awaken  and  fix  their 
attention,  and  may  mingle  instruction  with  their 
plays. 

They  often  form  a judgment  of  a thing  without 
understanding  it  well,  then  try  them  kindly  by 
difficult  questions,  which  will  make  them  feel  their 
ignorance,  without  discouraging  them.  And  when 
they  are  in  doubt,  and  ask  an  explanation  of  what 
they  do  not  understand,  deciding  for  themselves 
after  reflection,  give  them  to  understand  that  you 
approve  of  that,  not  by  much  praise,  but  by  some 
small  present  or  other  decided  mark  of  esteem. 
In  this  manner  you  may  teach  them  to  be  in- 
quiring, and  yet  truly  modest.  Guard  them 
studiously  against  presumption.  Those  who  are 
acute  need  particular  care  on  this  point,  and 
should  be  shown  from  year  to  year  how  much 
they  are  ignorant  of,  and  in  how  many  things 
they  form  an  erroneous  judgment,  and  even  run 
into  the  greatest  mistakes. 

A child  sometimes  asks  questions  that  we  know 
not  how  to  answer ; then  we  should  acknowledge 
our  ignorance,  and  refer  the  child  to  those  who 
can  answer  it,  or  promise  to  make  the  enquiry 
ourselves.  We  never  lose  respect  by  speaking 
the  precise  truth.  If  a question  is  asked  by  a 
child  not  proper  at  its  age  to  be  answered,  say 
kindly,  “ I cannot  answer  that  question  because 
you  are  not  old  enough  to  understand  me  ; wait 
a little  till  you  can  understand,  and  I shall  be 
happy  to  explain  what  you  wish  to  know.”  If 
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the  general  treatment  of  the  child  is  kind  and 
judicious,  it  will  be  quite  content  with  such  a 
reply,  because  it  believes  you  from  never  having 
found  itself  deceived  or  misled  by  you. 

Teach  your  children  the  possibility  of  being 
respectable  and  useful  without  being  rich ; do 
not  inoculate  them  early  with  high  notions  of  the 
value  of  property,  and  post  in  advance  of  the 
world  with  the  world’s  lessons. 

“ The  world,  which  cancels  nature’s  right  and  wrong, 

And  casts  new  wisdom.” 

Intercourse  with  the  world  will  soon  enough  im- 
press on  their  minds  the  advantages  of  wealth, 
aided  as  it  is  by  the  natural  bias  of  the  heart ; 
and  it  is  therefore  of  the  first  importance  that 
you  should  endeavour  in  every  ■ possible  way  to 
counteract  this  evil  propensity.  Show  them  from 
history  and  from  observation,  that  to  be  rich  and 
proud,  vain-glorious,  ambitious,  covetous,  and 
discontented,  is  a common  occurrence ; and  that 
the  majority  of  the  most  illustrious  men  and 
women  the  world  were  ever  blessed  with,  were 
possessed  of  little  property,  and  that  many  of 
them  had  none — 

“ High  built  abundance,  heap  on  heap!  for  what ! 

To  breed  new  wants,  and  beggar  us  the  more.” 

Some  authors  strongly  recommend  to  bring 
early  “ into  activity  the  sense  of  property,”  but 
on  what  they  ground  the  propriety  of  such  a re- 
commendation, I am  at  a loss  to  conceive.  It 
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cannot  be  because  tbe  mind  of  man  is  naturally 
indisposed  to  receive  tbe  lesson  of  pecuniary  ac- 
quisition, and  to  undervalue  tbe  ricli ; for  that  is 
contrary  to  all  observation  and  experience.  It 
cannot  be  because  tbe  measure  of  property  makes 
the  man  of  worth,  for  “ worth  makes  the  man,  and 
want  of  it  the  fellow  ” It  cannot  be  because  tbe 
possession  of  property  is  essential  to  happiness 
and  usefulness,  for  the  most  happy  and  useful  of 
mankind  have  ever  been  so  either  in  spite  of 
riches  or  without  them. 

“ Man’s  rich  with  little  were  his  judgment  true  ; 

Nature  is  frugal,  and  her  wants  are  few.” 

The  most  resplendant  example  that  ever  shone  * 
on  the  world,  or  ever  will  shine  here,  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head,  and  by  the  words  of  Infal- 
lible Wisdom  we  are  taught  that  “ the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil.,>  To  bring  into  acti- 
vity a sense  of  the  excellency  of  truth,  justice  and 
honesty,  and  a respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  is 
of  the  first  importance,  but  this  is  widely  different 
from  a sense  of  the  value  of  property.  Although 
riches  have  their  use,  they  have  ever  been  the 
great  impediments  of  virtue ; and  the  whole 
design  of  the  Christian  revelation  is  to  pour  con- 
tempt on  them.  “ He  is  rich  enough  that  wants 
nothing.”  It  is  therefore  wiser  and  safer  strenu- 
ously to  endeavour  to  counteract  the  teachings  of 
a selfish  world,  which  always  run  in  the  direction 
of  the  inordinate  love  of  money.  The  maxim  of 
the  world  is,  that  “ money  answers  all  things;” 
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its  thoughts  mainly  run  in  this  channel;  and 
when  man  arrives  at  years  of  maturity  it  stimu- 
lates millions  to  jealous  and  fierce  competition, 
to  lying,  to  fraud,  and  to  crime.  It  separates 
between  members  of  the  same  household,  and 
children  of  the  same  family.  It  leads  man  con- 
tinually to  think  meanly  of  the  humble  poor,  and 
of  the  respectable  middling  tradesman  ; and  not 
only  elevates  in  estimation  the  rich  far  above  their 
merits,  but  makes  money  an  excuse  for  ignorance, 
for  pride,  for  intemperance,  and  even  for  crime. 
Take  care,  as  you  value  your  own  peace,  and  the 
highest  welfare  of  your  children,  that  you  never 
lead  them,  either  by  word  or  example,  to  believe 
that  wealth  is  another  name  for  virtue  ; and  that 
neither  talent,  integrity,  nor  piety  can  atone  for 
the  want  of  it.  Some  will  say,  who  does  this  ? 
Alas ! who  among  parents  and  relations,  if  not 
among  teachers,  does  not  do  it  ? Base  and 
abominable  as  it  is,  this  is  nevertheless  the  sys- 
tem of  ethics  inculcated  by  most  parents  on  their 
children.  They  do  not  do  it  always  by  direct 
lessons.  No;  but  indirectly,  and  thus  as  cer- 
tainly, by  their  conversation  and  example.  Who 
does  not  know  an  American  by  his  love  of  dollars, 
and  his  admiration  of  the  smart  man,  who  is 
expert  in  treasuring  them  up  ? And  are  we  in 
England  behind  the  Americans  in  the  worship  of 
Mammon  ? I fear  not.  We  may  possess  a little 
more  propriety  of  expression — a little  more  re- 
serve ; but  both  nations  are  almost  equally  dis- 
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posed  to  worship  the  golden  calf.  “ They  that 
will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a snare,  and 
into  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts”  To  bring 
into  activity  a high  sense  of  the  value  of  money, 
is  to  kindle  all  that  is  evil  within  us — to  turn 
thought  from  its  nobler  channels,  and  to  infect 
the  mind  with  an  almost  incurable  disease.  “ Vir- 
tue flies  from  the  heart  of  a mercenary  man  ” 

The  first  ideas  children  gain  of  what  is  worthy 
of  praise  or  of  dispraise  are  the  germinations  of 
principle ; then  take  care  how  you  guide  them  in 
that  matter.  Never  let  them  think  people  worthy 
of  confidence  and  praise  because  they  are  rich, 
and  unworthy  of  them  because  they  are  poor. 
Beware  of  attaching  too  much  importance  to  rank 
and  external  condition,  and  also  of  giving  too 
little  respect  to  virtue  in  an  humble  situation. 
Children  early  form  opinions  of  those  around 
them,  and  are  anxious  to  know  who  are  distin- 
guished, and  why  they  are  so.  Therefore,  in 
answer  to  such  enquiries  as  their  curiosity  prompts 
them  to,  let  your  voice,  manner,  and  language  be 
such  as  shall  be  calculated  to  convey  a right  im- 
pression of  things,  a sound  moral  estimate  of  the 
persons  referred  to  and  their  actions.  Do  not 
permit  the  adventitious  distinctions  of  rank  or 
wealth  to  prompt  you  ever  so  to  speak  as  to  lead 
your  pupils  to  think  that  these  are  among  the 
best  and  well-earned  distinctions  of  life.  Some 
person  is  spoken  of  as  possessing  the  highest 
integrity,  a man  whose  word  is  in  every  case  his 
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bond,  and  wlio  never  slanders  liis  neighbour. 
Your  children  are  prepared  to  admire,  till  it  is 
added,  “ But  he  is  poor;”  and  immediately  their 
respect  is  in  danger  of  being  changed  into  pity 
or  indifference.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  one  may 
be  spoken  of  as  ignorant  or  intemperate,  nig- 
gardly or  loose  in  his  conduct,  and  your  child 
expects  such  conduct  deserves  blame,  but  if  he 
hears  you,  or  any  one  present,  say  nothing  more 
than,  “But  he  is  very  rich,  and  highly  connected,” 
that  will  instantly  lead  the  child  to  infer  that 
money  and  rank  are  excuses  for  sin. 

Protect  the  simplicity  of  your  children.  It  is 
a rare  and  beautiful  quality.  It  is  the  fresh  in- 
tegrity of  the  soul.  The  world  knows  nothing  of 
it,  because  everything  in  it  is  artificial  and  false. 
The  world  is  so  full  of  disguise,  falsehood,  and 
duplicity,  that  to  a thoughtful  child  it  is  a per- 
petual mystery.  It  is  an  interchange  of  falsehood 
and  deception.  This  is  the  real  structure  of 
society,  of  that  society  into  which  they  must  soon 
be  plunged,  and  they  need  to  have  their  natural 
simplicity  guarded,  cherished,  strengthened. 
Therefore,  at  the  same  time  that  you  inculcate 
politeness,  encourage  them  to  speak  out  the 
genuine  feelings  of  their  heart.  Teach  them 
gentleness,  but  let  them  not  adopt  the  conven- 
tional forms  of  society,  when  they  subvert  sim- 
plicity. The  usages  of  refined  society  are  too 
much  based  on  insincerity ; never  give  counte- 
nance to  them ; never  repress  the  feelings  of 
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your  children,  because  they  may  be  at  variance 
with  this  hollow  condition  of  life,  lest  you  bewil- 
der them,  lest  you  aid  them  to  commence  a war- 
fare against  Nature,  and  to  root  out  their  beautiful 
singleness  of  heart.  Beware  of  forcing  them  to 
say  what  they  do  not  feel,  and  of  repressing  what 
they  do  feel,  because  it  is  polite,  lest  you  perplex 
their  little  minds  to  discover  what  is  truth,  and 
what  is  politeness.  Therefore  take  care  that 
their  politeness  possesses  a solid  basis,  and  ac- 
custom them  to  speak  and  act  always  according 
to  their  natural  dispositions,  as  allied  to  justice, 
reason  and  truth. 

True  politeness  is  not  the  cold  frigid  attentions 
of  etiquette;  it  is  genuine  benevolence  in  little 
things ; it  embraces  the  whole  circle  of  charities, 
springing  from  the  consciousness  of  what  is  due 
to  our  fellow  beings.  This  kind  of  politeness  is 
far  more  valuable  than  book-learning,  and  will 
never  run  counter  to  propriety,  kindness  and 
sympathy. 

Since  a great  variety  exists  in  the  dispositions 
of  children,  it  becomes  a point  of  considerable 
moment  to  endeavour  to  find  them  out,  and  to 
adapt  our  system  of  management  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  each  character.  They  may  be  bold  or 
bashful,  fierce  or  mild,  open  or  reserved,  and  as 
these  native  propensities  are  different  in  them,  so 
mustour  methods  be  different.  Discerning  parents 
who  have'reared  large  families,  assert  that  there 
are  not  two  children  alike.  The  quickness,  vi- 
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vacity  and  self-confidence  of  one  requires  restraint, 
and  firmness  combined  with  great  gentleness; 
and  the  diffidence  of  another  craves  a sheltering 
kindness.  Some  are  controlled  through  the  af- 
fections, others  by  arguments  addressed  to  the 
understanding.  To  some,  the  simple  reproof  of 
the  eye  brings  shame  and  tears ; while  others 
require  us  to  enter  into  particulars,  and  to  add 
the  poignancy  of  remonstrance  in  order  to  pro- 
duce oontrition.  Still  your  commands  and  in- 
structions must  always  be  issued  from  the  sunny 
side  of  the  mountain.  Love  must  bear  rule  in 
every  case,  and  that  is  quite  consistent  with 
visible  firmness,  and  with  severity  in  those  cases 
demanding  it. 

In  teaching  your  children  to  be  cheerful,  bene- 
volent and  happy,  and  to  be  ever  endeavouring 
to  make  others  happ’y,  you  must  cherish  their 
smiles  and  benevolence  by  assiduously  culti- 
vating cheerfulness,  benignity  and  benevolence 
yourselves.  “A  cheerful  look  makes  the  dish  a 
feast.”  Childhood  is  the  season  of  joyousness, 
and  this  must  be  encouraged  by  sweet  tones,  a 
smiling  countenance,  and  a gracious  deportment. 
These  are  never-failing  adjuncts  of  happiness, 
when  associated  with  doing  justly,  loving  mercy, 
and  “ walking  humbly  with  our  God;”  and  “ the 
little  child  opens  the  door  of  its  heart  to  the  kind 
tone,  the  smiling  brow,  the  eye  looking  above 
this  world,  to  a brighter  sun.” 
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It  is  the  plastic  period  of  their  existence ; when 
the  rules  yon  give  them  will  never  fail  to  make  a 
deep  impression,  if  they  regulate  your  own  con- 
duct. Put  yourself  then  at  their  head  and  lead 
the  way.  How  can  you  require  benevolence  and 
the  government  of  temper  from  your  children, 
and  yet  set  them  no  example  ? “ A man,”  says 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  “ must  first  govern  himself, 
ere  he  be  fit  to  govern  a family.”  The  silent 
ministry  of  example  always  tells ; it  is  a genial 
atmosphere,  which  they  cannot  breathe  but  to 
their  fife,  refreshment  and  vigour.  The  respon- 
sibility of  parents  is  immense,  and  the  influences 
of  a happy  and  well-regulated  home  constitute  a 
machinery  employed  with  wondrous  effect  to  ren- 
der children  amiable,  benevolent  and  happy. 
“Infants’  manners  are  moulded  more  by  the  exam- 
ple of  parents,  than  by  stars  at  their  nativities.” 

I need  not  therefore  dwell  upon  the  obvious 
importance  of  parents  being  at  all  times  affec- 
tionate and  disinterested  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other ; since  it  is  from  their  parents  that 
children  often  learn  to  love  self  inordinately.  We 
ought  also  to  avoid  all  those  feigned  demonstra- 
tions of  friendship,  that  are  so  often  substituted 
for  real  regard,  and  be  particularly  attentive 
never  to  allow  anything  of  this  kind  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  children.  They  cannot  live  in 
sight  of  you,  in  intercourse  with  you,  without  the 
formation  of  opinions,  and  the  rise  of  feelings 
adjusted  to  what  they  see  and  hear  in  this  inter- 
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course.  Your  example  becomes  in  a measure  the 
originator  of  their  mental  and  moral  economy. 
Therefore  cultivate  in  yourself  a calm  and  gentle 
spirit,  and  by  this  govern  your  actions,  words  and 
countenance.  All  children  are  much  attracted 
by  a quiet  and  affectionate  expression  and  manner, 
and  none  more  so  than  those  who  are  very  lively 
and  energetic.  They  ought  never  to  witness 
angry  or  impatient  gestures  or  manners,  nor  to 
hear  loud  and  sharp  tones  in  speaking,  even  when 
not  directed  to  themselves. 

“ He  that  keepeth  his  mouth , keepeth  his  life,” 
is  a great  truth  handed  down  to  us  from  the  skies. 
It  is  of  vast  importance  to  be  swift  to  hear,  and 
slow  to  speak,  and  especially  so  before  children. 
Here  parents,  as  well  as  others,  are  often  in  fault. 
Children  have  as  many  ears  as  grown  persons, 
and  they  are  often  more  attentive  to  what  is  said 
before  them.  What  they  hear  they  are  very  apt 
to  repeat ; and  as  they  have  no  discretion,  and 
not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  world  to  disguise 
anything,  it  is  often  found  that  “children  and 
fools  speak  the  truth.”  See  that  boy's  eyes  glisten 
while  you  are  speaking  of  a neighbour,  in  a lan- 
. guage  which  you  would  not  wish  to  have  repeated. 
He  may  not  fully  understand  what  you  mean,  but 
he  will  remember  every  word,  and  may  cause  you 
to  blush  by  the  repetition.  A gentleman  was  in 
the  habit  of  calling  at  a neighbour’s  house,  and 
the  lady  had  always  expressed  to  him  great  plea- 
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sure  from  his  calls.  One  day,  just  after  she  had 
remarked  to  him,  as  usual,  her  happiness  from 
his  visit,  her  little  boy  entered  the  room.  The 
gentleman  took  him  on  his  knee,  and  asked, 
“Are  you  not  glad  to  see  me,  George?”  “No, 
sir,”  replied  the  boy.  “ Why  not,  my  little 
man?”  he  continued.  “Because  mother  don't 
want  you  to  come,”  said  George.  “ Indeed ! 
how  do  you  know  that,  George  ?”  Here  the 
mother  became  crimson,  and  looked  all  displea- 
sure at  her  little  son.  But  he  saw  nothing,  and 
therefore  replied,  “Because  she  said  yesterday, 
she  wished  that  old  bore  would  not  call  here 
again.”  That  was  enough — the  gentleman's  hat 
was  soon  sought  for,  and  he  left  under  a painful 
impression,  never  to  be  effaced. — Another  little 
child  looked  sharply  in  the  face  of  a visitor,  and 
being  asked  what  she  meant  by  it,  replied,  “ I 
wanted  to  see  if  you  had  a drop  in  your  eye ; I 
heard  mother  say  you  had  frequently.” 

Children  are  extremely  fond  of  stories ; they 
are  transported  with  joy,  or  shed  tears  at  their 
recital.  What  is  new  and  striking  interests  them 
greatly.  A story  is  the  aliment  their  opening 
minds  seize  with  the  greatest  eagerness.  Take 
care  then  that  your  stories  are  well  chosen,  and 
are  not  mingled  with  corruption.  Be  watchful 
over  your  servants,  and  the  stories  they  tell  your 
children,  for  they  may  readily  imbibe  from  them 
foolish,  vulgar,  or  frightful  images,  or  most  per- 
nicious sentiments.  Suffer  none  to  be  told  them 
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but  what  are  soothing,  enlivening,  and  instructive, 
such  as  are  found  in  Hannah  More’s  Tales  for  the 
Middle  Classes.*  Ignorant  and  careless  servants 
often  terrify  young  children  by  their  stories,  and 
make  them  dread  a dark  room  or  a lonely  cham- 
ber, and  they  are  thus  frightened  out  of  the  fear- 
lessness of  innocence.  Choose  fables  at  once 
innocent  and  ingenious ; show  them  the  serious 
intention  of  the  writer ; and  when  you  have  re- 
lated one  fable  wait  till  the  child  asks  for  another. 
Recount  to  them  certain  select  passages  of  history, 
and  sometimes  leave  off  at  an  interesting  part, 
postponing  the  rest  for  the  next  day.  Do  this 
often  as  a reward  for  good  behaviour ; they  will 
then  be  still  more  delighted,  and  will  look  for- 
ward with  impatience  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
story.  And  always  take  advantage  of  a reference 
therein  to  noted  persons,  to  instruct  them  with 
respect  to  their  virtues  or  vices,  the  pure  motives 
or  base  selfish  ends  of  their  conduct,  as  this  is  a 
principal  means  of  early  instilling  into  the  mind 
a love  of  what  is  upright  and  laudable,  and  a 
hatred  and  fear  of  what  is  mean,  base  and  detest- 
able. Many  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in 
history  were  bad  men,  selfish,  hard-hearted,  and 
cruel ; others  were  mean,  treacherous,  proud,  am- 
bitious, without  moral  principle ; — never  fail  to 
instruct  children  on  these  points,  for  they  are  of 
extreme  importance.  You  lead  them  thereby 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  into  a right  know- 
* Published  by  Bohn,  London. 
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ledge  of  mankind  and  of  themselves.  You  are 
then  doing  something  towards  curing  childhood 
of  its  great  mistakes,  its  illusions,  which  ever 
lead  it  to  be  captivated  with  the  grand  exploits, 
or  fine  speeches  of  men,  not  knowing  what  vices 
and  ill  deeds  and  crimes  they  too  often  cover.* 

At  the  same  time  that  you  draw  stories  from 
the  varied  annals  of  common  history,  endeavour 
to  give  them  a taste  also  for  Sacred  History,  and 
let  each  story  illustrate  some  moral  or  religious 
truth,  adapted  to  convey  instruction,  reproof,  or 
encouragement,  according  to  your  knowledge  of 
the  character  and  disposition  of  your  pupils.  Care 
and  study  will  be  necessary  to  select,  adapt  and 
simplify  them,  and  when  thus  selected  they  prove 
eminently  useful.  In  this  way  you  may  lead 
children  to  remark  the  important  events  that  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  such  as  the  Creation, 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  selling  of  Joseph  to  the 

* “ All  the  entertainment  and  talk  of  history  is  of  nothing 
almost  but  fighting  and  killing;  and  the  honour  and  renown 
that  is  bestowed  on  conquerors  (who  for  the  most  part  are  but 
the  great  butchers  of  mankind),  farther  mislead  growing  youth, 
who  by  this  means  come  to  think  slaughter  the  laudable  busi- 
ness of  mankind,  and  most  heroic  of  virtues.  By  these  steps 
unnatural  cruelty  is  planted  in  us ; and  what  humanity 
abhors,  custom  reconciles  and  recommends  to  us,  by  laying  it 
in  the  way  to  honour.  Thus,  by  fashion  and  opinion,  that 
comes  to  be  a pleasure,  which  in  itself  neither  is,  nor  can  be 
any.  This  ought  carefully  to  be  watched,  and  effectually 
remedied ; so  as  to  settle  and  cherish  the  contrary,  and  more 
natural  temper  of  benignity  and  compassion  in  the  room  of 
it.” — Locke  on  Education. 
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Ishmaelites,  the  birth  and  flight  of  Moses,  the 
birth  of  Christ,  his  retreat  into  the  desert  and 
entrance  into  Jerusalem.  The  Bible  is  a tissue 
of  the  most  wonderful  facts,  and  when  they  are 
taught  to  children  with  care,  they  fill  their  ima- 
ginative and  affectionate  hearts  with  lively  images 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  which  have  hap- 
pened since  the  creation  of  the  world.  The 
Bible  is  a book  which  is  adapted  to  expand  and 
elevate  the  mind,  to  fill  it  with  great  thoughts,  to 
inspire  it  with  noble  purposes.  It  teaches  the 
true  philosophy  of  life.  It  teaches  us  to  converse 
with  the  Supreme  Reason,  the  Infinite  Intelli- 
gence, and  thus  leads  us  up  to  the  very  fountain 
of  mind,  as  well  as  of  being  and  blessedness ; 
and  it  encourages  us  to  expect  from  all  our  pains 
and  penalties  moral  advantages. 

Store  their  memories  with  old  and  useful  pro- 
verbs and  choice  sayings  of  wise  men.  They 
compress  great  truths  into  little  space,  strike 
deeply  into  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  are 
easily  remembered ; and  if  in  your  intercourse 
with  them,  you  repeat  frequently  such  proverbs 
and  sayings  as  are  strikingly  applicable  either  to 
their  remarks  or  actions,  you  instruct,  reprove, 
console  or  encourage,  as  the  case  may  require,  in 
a way  most  likely  to  be  remembered.  Children 
remember  with  advantage  such  choice  sayings 
long,  long  after  their  parents  and  teachers  are 
silent  in  their  graves,  and  after  they  have  them- 
selves forgotten  much  of  their  school  learning. 
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“A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pic- 
tures of  silver Yon  may  wish  to  fix  on  their 
tender  minds  the  advantages  of  temperance  and 
exercise,  then  remind  them  that — “A  cool  mouth 
and  warm  feet,  live  long;” — to  caution  them 
against  believing  all  they  hear,  for  which  purpose, 
“ Quick  believers  need  broad  shoulders,”  is  very 
significant.  “ He  stands  not  surely  that  never 
slips,”  encourages  them  when  they  are  guilty  of 
a fault,  but  at  the  same  time  discover  sorrow  for 
it.  “ If  the  brain  sows  not  corn,  it  plants  thistles,” 
admonishes  them  of  the  danger  of  idleness ; and 
“ He  that  praisetli  himself,  spattereth  himself,”  of 
the  folly  of  self-commendation. f 

I come  now  to  a delicate  and  yet  very  important 
point.  Parents  and  teachers  should  know  their 
own  faults,  and  be  willing  that  others  should 
point  them  out  to  them.  “ Show  a good  man  his 
error,  and  he  turns  it  to  a virtue”  One  reason 
for  this  is,  that  children  are  very  nice  observers, 
quick  to  discern  defects,  and  even  slight  defects ; 
therefore  if  you  forgive  nothing  in  them,  and 
everything  in  yourselves,  it  will  excite  in  them  a 
spirit  of  criticism  and  malignity,  and  when  they 
discover  a fault  in  you  they  will  be  delighted. 
This  is  especially  true  of  teachers,  and  must  be 
guarded  against,  by  showing  that  you  are  not 

* Proverbs  xxv.  11. 

f An  ample  collection  of  such  sayings  may  be  found  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Works  of  George  Herbert,  published  by 
Pickering. 
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afraid  of  speaking  before  a child  of  a fault  which 
you  have  committed.  You  acknowledge  the  fault 
and  try  to  correct  it  in  yourself,  and  you  thus  set 
it  the  example  of  correcting  its  faults,  by  cor- 
recting your  own.  If  the  child  is  old  enough  to 
reason,  it  will  understand  all  this  ; it  will  be  in- 
structed and  benefited  by  your  candour,  and  in- 
stead of  losing  respect  you  will  increase  it. 

Fenelon  was  preceptor  to  the  young  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  heir- 
apparent  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  when 
that  illustrious  man  had  committed  any  fault  in 
the  execution  of  his  trust,  he  never  failed  to 
accuse  himself  of  it  to  his  pupil.  Thus  he  taught 
him,  in  the  most  certain  and  effectual  manner,  an 
impressive  lesson  of  candour  and  ingenuous  frank- 
ness, indulgence  towards  the  faults  of  others,  and 
the  noble  ambition  of  conquering  himself.  Fene- 
lon, whose  charity  embraced  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  his  friends  and  his  enemies,  and  whose 
virtues  were  so  extraordinary  as  to  give  his  his- 
tory the  air  of  romance,  in  this  way  bound  the 
prince  to  him  by  the  strongest  tie  of  affection. 
The  authority  of  the  instructor  became  as  great 
as  he  could  desire,  for  it  was  founded  in  love  and 
confidence.  “If  you  wish/'  said  a true  philo- 
sopher, “ to  have  your  son  listen  to  stern,  un- 
bending truth,  begin  by  speaking  it  to  him  when 
it  is  against  yourself."  The  character  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  was  violent  and  difficult  to 
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manage.  Wlien  placed  under  the  direction  of 
F enelon,  he  was  unfeeling  and  irritable  to  the 
last  degree;  naturally  cruel,  passionately  addicted 
to  every  kind  of  pleasure,  ferocious,  and  inordi- 
nately proud.  But  the  brilliancy  and  vigour  of 
his  mind  was  prodigious,  and  his  penetration  at 
all  times  evident.  Under  the  skilful  guidance  of 
the  illustrious  Archbishop  of  Cambray  he  became 
affable,  mild,  humane,  charitable,*  patient,  mo- 
dest, and,  it  is  asserted  on  good  authority,  severe 
only  towards  himself,  and  wholly  occupied  with 
his  future  obligations  in  life,  which  he  felt  to  be 
inexpressibly  great ; — a wonderful  alteration  in 
the  character  of  a child,  a prince  and  the  heir  to 
a throne ! The  two  mighty  powers  by  which 
Fenelon  effected  so  extraordinary  a revolution  of 
character,  were  first,  his  own  resplendent  exam- 
ple, and  secondly,  the  influence  of  the  religious 
principle.  He  assiduously  cultivated  tenderness 

* Walking  in  the  streets  of  Versailles  during  a time  of  great 
scarcity,  as  his  benevolent  disposition  was  well  known,  the 
number  of  poor  who  solicited  his  charity  soon  exhausted  his 
purse.  Having  nothing  more  to  give,  he  detached  several 
diamonds  from  an  order  he  was  wearing,  and  handed  them  to 
a gentleman  of  his  own  suite,  saying,  “ Go  and  sell  them , and 
so , according  to  the  words  of  the  gospel , cause  these  stones  to  he 
made  hr  cad." 

At  the  age  of  ten,  the  Duke  wrote  Latin  with  elegance,  and 
translated  the  most  difficult  authors  with  a facility  that  sur- 
prised the  best  judges.  He  was  perfectly  master  of  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  Ovid,  and  was  sensible  of  the  beauty  of  Cicero’s 
orations.  At  eleven,  he  read  Livy  throughout,  and  began  a 
translation  of  Tacitus,  which  he  afterwards  finished. 
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of  conscience,  and  a deep  sense  in  the  young 
Duke  of  his  accountability  to  the  King  of  Kings, 
— a conviction  that  his  conduct  should  be  regu- 
lated by  duty,  and  not  by  impulse.  He  strove  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  awaken  and  cherish 
these  sentiments  in  the  soul  of  his  pupil,  and  to 
make  him  feel  the  solemn  truth,  that  he  was  ever 
speaking  and  acting  in  the  presence  of  God. 
This  was  the  secret  of  the  almost  miraculous 
effect  wrought  on  the  character  of  the  haughty 
Duke,  and  here  you  will  find  the  secret  of  your 
own  best  strength  in  regulating  the  passions  of 
your  children. 

The  amiable  and  eloquent  author  of  Telemachus 
was  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  self- 
command,  of  benevolence  and  Christian  love  the 
world  was  ever  blessed  with, — of  that  love  that 
conquers  self,  that  binds  us  to  our  neighbour,  and 
raises  us  to  God.  Mis  the  same  mighty  principle 
that  gives  us  at  all  times  so  complete  an  influence 
over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  children.  By  this 
he  conquered  his  pupil,  and  by  this  you  will  con- 
quer yours.  Mutual  confidence  was  the  govern- 
ing principle  in  the  communion  between  them, 
and  it  must  be  so  between  you  and  your  children. 
His  heart  was  full  of  affection  and  tenderness, 
and  this  it  is  that  charms  us  so  greatly  in  all  his 
writings. 

The  judgment  of  man  is  the  mental  faculty  that 
sees  good  and  evil,  perceives  truth  and  error ; but 
let  me  remind  you  there  are  other  powers  that 
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may  control  and  persuade  the  child,  as  well  as 
the  man,  directly  contrary  to  the  judgment.  This 
renders  the  task  of  moral  training  so  difficult. 
Clear  light  may  shine  upon  the  mind,  light  and 
conviction  as  to  certain  evil  to  be  avoided,  and 
certain  good  to  be  secured,  and  yet  there  is  often 
a power  present  to  influence  the  passions  in  direct 
opposition  to  it  all.  Nothing  is  more  obvious 
than  that  the  passions  of  the  child  may  persuade 
against  conviction.  This  proves  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Power 
for  assistance.  We  have  assurances  of  all  this 
needful  help  from  that  quarter,  and  which  we  can 
gain  from  no  other — effectual  aid  to  attend  all 
our  endeavours.  Let  this  application  then  mingle 
with  all  our  efforts.  Look  for  the  interference  of 
a superior  power.  Fenelon  did  so  unceasingly. 
And  the  promise  of  it  having  been  made  to  us 
is  a high  consolation — a most  animating  consi- 
deration in  the  arduous  duties  of  education.  It 
is  the  Divine  benediction  that  makes  the  voice  of 
truth  and  virtue  powerful  above  all  that  perverse- 
ness of  the  will,  and  all  the  violence  of  human 
passions.  It  is  thence  alone  that  you  can  draw 
that  mighty  energy  which  effectually  opposes  the 
corruption  of  our  nature.  He  is  no  simpleton 
who,  in  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  of 
life,  rolls  himself  on  Omnipotence,  and  grasps 
the  most  powerful  arm  for  help. 

The  physical  and  mental  care  of  children  is  im- 
portant, but  for  parents  to  expend  their  love 
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altogether  on  that  is  to  degrade  it.  The  Giver 
of  all  good  has  implanted  in  their  bosoms,  and 
especially  in  that  of  the  mother,  a deathless  love, 
that  they  may  perform  a far  higher  ministration. 
A mother's  love  ! Who  can  describe  it  ? It  is 
a changeless  affection,  which  can  subsist  without 
aliment ; it  does  not  require  the  interchange  of 
words  or  smiles, — some  beauty,  or  capability,  or 
moral  fitness. — No,  it  will  endure  every  test  un- 
hurt, and  prove  itself  purged  from  the  dross  of 
all  selfishness.  Its  motto  is,  “ Bearing  all  things, 
believing  all  things,  hoping  all  things,  enduring 
under  all  things.”  The  mission  of  the  mother  is 
of  the  most  exalted  kind,  to  teach  her  offspring 
the  duties  that  fit  them  for  this  life  and  the  next, 
to  train  the  undying  spirit  for  a brighter  and 
better  world ; to  be  the  earliest  guide  of  a spirit 
which  can  never  die.* 

Remember  there  is  a touch  upon  the  heart 
from  that  Stupendous  Power  which  reigns  every- 
where, which  will  do  more  in  a day  to  direct  your 
offspring  into  the  way  of  truth,  integrity,  peace 
and  blessedness,  and  to  fix  them  there,  than  you 
could  accomplish  in  a whole  life,  or  even  many 

* Memory's  Records,  being  short  Narratives  from  Real  Life, 
by  Mrs.  Cheap,  is  a book  of  the  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive character,  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  all  mothers.  She  was 
the  exemplary  wife  of  the  late  Vicar  of  Knaresborough,  and 
sister  to  Mrs.  Stevens, — one  of  the  most  eloquent,  talented, 
self-denying  and  useful  women  of  modem  times,  whose 
writings  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  parents.  These  books 
are  published  by  Seeleys. 
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lives,  if  you  possessed  them.  This  it  is  that  takes 
the  spirit  of  the  future  man  and  woman  with  an 
irresistible  force  out  of  the  abyss  in  which  it  lies 
by  nature  imprisoned,  and  brings  it  forth  into 
the  sphere  of  new  thought  and  correct  feeling 
and  action.  This  it  is  that  “ lays  the  rough  paths 
of  peevish  nature  even,  and  opens  in  the  breast 
a beginning  heaven.”  Do  you  not  desire  the 
soft  influences  of  this  Infinite  Spirit  to  descend 
on  each  of  your  children  ? No  doubt.  Then  cease 
not  to  ask  them  with  reverence  and  importunity. 
Be  not  discouraged  because  you  may  have  to 
wait  long  for  a return  to  your  pains  and  prayers. 
Continue  to  sow  in  hope,  and  who  knows  how 
suddenly  and  largely  you  may  reap  in  joy  ? 
Cecil,  the  self-denying  devoted  Minister  of  St. 
John's,  Bedford  Row,  was,  in  early  life,  both  un- 
promising and  undutiful.  “ I was  desperate,” 
said  he ; “ I was  determined  to  go  on  board  a 
privateer.  But  I had  a pious  mother.  She 
talked  to  me,  and  wept  wdiile  she  talked.  There 
are  soft  moments  even  to  desperadoes.  God  does 
not  all  at  once  abandon  them.”  The  large  and 
intelligent  audience  to  which  Cecil  preached  were 
once  exceedingly  moved  to  hear  him  exclaim 
from  the  pulpit,  with  surprising  candour  and 
humility — 

“As  a public  witness  for  God  and  for  bis  truth,  I must  tell 
you  that  you  should  never  despair.  No  distressed  woman  ever 
hoped  more  against  hope  than  the  mother  of  your  preacher. 
But  she  prayed,  and  waited  patiently.  She  put  her  trust  in  an 
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Omnipotent  arm.  She  not  only  prayed,  but  she  instructed  his 
mind,  and  then  waited  God’s  season.  She  lived  long  enough 
to  hear  that  child  preach  the  Gospel,  which  he  had  once  des- 
pised. And  she  said,  ‘ Now,  Lord,  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace.’  ” 

The  power  of  maternal  teaching  over  the 
youthful  mind,  during  its  period  of  waxen  ten- 
derness, is  immense,  and  very  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
have  been  fond  of  referring  the  early  blossoms 
of  intellect,  the  promptings  of  virtue,  and  their 
success  in  after  life,  to  the  influence  of  their 
mother.  Yet  the  virtuous,  tender-hearted  mother, 
surrounded  by  wilful,  wayward  children,  often 
weeps  in  secret  that  her  instructions  and  example 
seem  to  have  so  little  influence  upon  them,  when 
in  reality  at  the  very  moment  it  is  felt  to  be 
great,  and  ultimately  is  found  to  check  the  career 
of  guilt,  and  silently  and  steadfastly  to  operate 
even  among  the  most  disobedient.  Therefore  take 
courage  and  persevere,  for  none  can  define  the 
limits  of  a mother’s  influence,  save  the  God  of 
the  mother. 

“ A pious  mother,”  says  an  eloquent  writer,  “ in  her  prayers 
with  her  little  son,  was  accustomed  to  lay  her  hand  upon  his 
head.  She  died  while  he  was  yet  too  young  to  realise  the  loss 
which  he  had  sustained.  He  grew  up  an  uncurbed  and  way- 
ward boy,  whom  none  seemed  to  understand  and  few  to  love. 
Yet  in  his  most  reckless  and  passionate  paroxysms,  something 
seemed  partially  to  restrain  and  rule  him.  He  said  it  was  a 
hand  upon  his  head  like  his  mother’s  hand.  Often  he  yielded 
at  its  touch,  and  wept  bitterly,  In  the  flush  and  fever  of 
youth,  he  travelled  widely  over  foreign  lands.  Vice  tempted 
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him,  and  the  virtue  which  should  have  withstood  it  had  but  a 
frail  footing.  Still  something  withheld  him.  It  was  the  same 
hand  upon  his  head — a soft,  cool  hand.  He  dared  not  utterly 
cast  off  its  control. 

“ In  old  age,  he  said  to  some  children,  ‘ A hand  is  upon  my 
head,  upon  my  few  hoary  locks ; the  same  hand  that  used  to 
rest  in  prayer  among  the  fresh,  sunny  curls  of  my  infancy. 
And  if  I am  ever  saved,  it  will  be  by  that  mother’s  hand,  and 
my  Redeemer’s  mercy.’  ” 

“ He  dared  not  utterly  cast  off  its  control.” 
No.  He  could  not.  The  silent  ministry  of  bright 
example  and  of  ardent  prayer  was  still  felt  by  the 
wanderer  powerful  over  all  his  rebellion ; and  who 
can  say  that  it  did  not  at  length  take  effect  in  a 
renovation  of  character  ? 

In  all  your  intercourse  with  your  children  en- 
deavour to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity is  one  that  will  raise  all  its  lovers  to  a 
sublime  eminence  in  the  last  day,  and  will  make 
them  great  for  ever,  and  that  nothing  else  in  the 
universe  can  do  it.  Therefore  place  only  such 
books  in  their  hands  as  give  a true  account  of 
the  state  of  man,  viewed  under  a moral  estimate, 
and  in  relation  to  the  future  destiny.  By  no 
means  allow  them  to  read  early  the  works  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  moral  philosophers  and  historians, 
even  those  enrolled  as  the  foremost  names  in 
these  departments  of  literature,  and  never  allow 
them  to  read  them  without  first  pointing  out  the 
infidel  strain  which  runs  through  them.  They 
usually  display  a deadly  opposition  to  the  Revela- 
tion from  heaven,  and  leave  out  of  view  conside- 
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rations  of  the  highest  importance  to  all  mankind 
— our  relations  with  God,  with  a spiritual  eco- 
nomy, and  with  a future  life.  They  pretend  to 
define  the  laws  of  morality,  and  to  form  just 
moral  estimates  of  the  persons  whose  actions  they 
record,  and  yet  never  think  it  worth  while  to 
study  the  language  in  which  the  Judge  of  the 
world  certifies  us  of  what  He  will  approve  and 
what  He  will  condemn.  In  their  foolishness  they 
erect  a literary  court  of  morals  and  human  cha- 
racter, of  which  the  maxims  and  decisions  are 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  announcements  from 
heaven,  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  also 
often  at  variance  with  all  honourable  disinterested 
feeling,  and  plain  matter  of  fact. 

Hume  and  Gibbon  rank  among  the  first  class 
of  historians  in  point  of  literary  merit,  but  they 
are  thoroughly  infidel;  they  are  the  desperate 
enemies  of  both  religion  and  virtue,  and  their 
very  diction  abjures  the  plainest  and  most  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christianity.  Take  one 
example  among  a multitude  in  Hume’s  History 
of  England.  He  writes  in  the  most  flattering 
terms  of  the  character  of  Charles  the  Second.  In 
all  the  frightful  and  disgusting  excesses  of  that 
age  the  king  led  the  way.  He  it  was  “ who  sank 
into  a viceroy  of  France,  and  pocketed,  with 
complacent  infamy,  her  degrading  insults,  and 
her  more  degrading  gold  — in  whose  days  “ the 
caresses  of  harlots,  and  the  jests  of  buffoons, 
regulated  the  policy  of  the  State  •” — who  brought 
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in  “ those  days  never  to  be  recalled  without  a 
blush” — “ the  darkest  and  most  disgraceful  of  the 
English  annals.”*  How  horrible  and  perverted  ‘ 
then  must  that  man's  mind  have  been,  who  could 
hold  up  both  the  public  and  the  private  life  of  so 
heartless,  gross,  and  reckless  a libertine  as  “ in 
the  main  laudable.”  Hume  had  a strong  but 
enslaved  understanding.  Never  was  anyone  more 
thoroughly  and  wilfully  ignorant  of  the  moral 
nature  and  necessities  of  man ; yet  he  too  must 
write  A Treatise  on  Human  Nature. 

“ All  feeling  of  futurity  benumb'd ; 

All  God-like  passions  for  eternals  quenched : 

In  sense  dark  prisoned  all  that  ought  to  soar” 

No  wonder  that  he  exclaims  in  that  book,  vol.  i. 

'p.  458,  “ I am  affrighted  and  confounded  with 
that  forlorn  solitude  in  which  I am  placed  by  my 
philosophy.” 

I would  only  add,  whenever  your  children  have 
experience  of  their  own  defects,  help  them  to 
draw  from  it  a lesson  of  self-distrust ; and  when 
they  are  unusually  chagrined  and  mortified  at 
some  great  fault,  remind  them  that  God  makes 
them  thus  feel  their  weakness  that  they  may  put 
their  trust  in  Him ; and  as  they  grow  up,  when- 
ever they  are  disposed  to  indulge  in  impatient  and 
harsh  censure  of  the  imperfections  and  faults  of 
others,  show  them  that  God  bears  with  imperfect 
and  sinful  beings,  even  when  they  resist  his  good- 


* Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton. 
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ness,  and  that  we  ought  to  imitate  His  merciful 
patience  and  endurance. 

I must  conclude  this  chapter  with  a brief  reply 
to  the  important  question,  How  soon  shall  we 
begin  to  teach  our  children  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ? As  soon  as  their  pressing  moral  necessi- 
ties demand  it.  As  soon  as  they  are  capable  of 
receiving  the  bright  light  of  the  upper  world,  and 
of  tasting  the  joys  that  will  never  wither.  As 
soon  as  the  worm  may  find  its  way  to  the  root  of 
the  flower  to  blast  it,  and  you  wish  to  see  a new 
and  endless  life  arises  out  of  its  ashes.  As  soon 
as  you  wish  them  to  possess  a governing  prin- 
ciple of  mighty  energy  opposed  to  the  corruption 
that  is  within  and  without ; and  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  sublimest  of  themes,  and  be 
satisfied  thence  in  their  inmost  souls  with  a won- 
drous and  permanent  delight.  As  soon  as  you 
wish  them  to  possess  perfect  self-control,  and  to 
enter,  under  the  highest  auspices,  upon  the  life- 
struggle  against  vice,  and  error,  and  darkness  in 
all  its  forms.  As  soon  as  you  deem  it  necessary 
to  inculcate  the  wisdom  of  renouncing  depend- 
ence on  themselves,  and  the  duty  and  blessedness 
of  an  absolute  dependence  on  that  eternal  and 
propitious  throne,  where  nothing  is  more  readily 
bestowed  than  grace  and  refuge  to  the  large  ne- 
cessities and  distresses  of  even  the  most  youthful 
suppliant.  This  is  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  intelli- 
gence. Your  hearts  have  from  the  first  involun- 
tarily breathed  forth  their  aspirations  to  heaven 
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for  their  welfare ; then,  when  reason  begins  to  be 
developed,  that  is  the  period  when  you  must  begin 
to  instruct  your  children  in  the  perfections,  the 
laws,  promises  and  rewards  of  the  Infinite  and 
Eternal  ; — that  moral  obligation  is  ever  binding 
and  universal,  and  that  the  Almighty  demands  a 
cheerful  obedience  springing  from  love. 

To  educate,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of 
the  word,  is  to  train  the  spirit,  the  feelings  and 
affections  for  the  highest  ends  and  enjoyments, 
and  to  teach  the  child  to  perform  the  duties  of 
time  with  a view  to  the  destinies  of  eternity.  You 
never  think  it  too  soon  to  wish  for  its  advance- 
ment in  this  world,  then  can  you  deem  it  ever  too 
soon  to  educate  it  for  its  happy  entrance  into  the 
next  ? 

The  Gospel  is  the  glad  tidings  of  Divine  favor  ; 
it  is  the  proclamation  of  mercy  and  rescue ; the 
stepping-stone  to  never-ending  felicity  and  honor. 
How  soon  do  you  desire  your  children  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Divine  smile,  to  obtain  a blessing  they 
can  never  lose,  to  secure  honor  that  will  never  be 
sullied,  to  possess  a jewel  no  change  of  circum- 
stances can  deprive  them  of,  to  be  the  joyful 
heirs  of  an  imperishable  inheritance  ? You  reply, 
as  soon  as  they  can  begin  to  understand  that  they 
need  all  this,  and  that  all  this  is  within  the  grasp 
of  sinful  humanity.  Then  so  soon  you  are  to 
begin  to  teach  them  the  real  character  of  our 
most  Holy  Religion,  as  exhibited  in  the  Divine 
Revelation. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Principal  Domestic  Remedies  for  Children. 

These  are  few,  and  I have  here  introduced  an  account  of  the 
mildest  and  most  efficient.  Parents  have  scarcely  ever  any 
need  to  have  recourse  to  other  medicines. 

Aromatic  Spirit  op  Ammonia. 

This  is  the  common  sal  volatile ; it  is  stimulant 
and  antacid,  and  a valuable  cordial  for  children. 
Its  use  is  indicated  in  flatulence  with  acidity ; in 
thrush,  when  gangrene  is  either  imminent  or  has 
already  commenced ; in  the  advanced  stages  of 
infantile  erysipelas ; and  in  convulsions  sympto- 
matic of  nervous  exhaustion,  especially  if  that  be 
connected  with  pain  and  irritation  of  the  bowels. 

Dose  ancl  form  of  exhibition  : — The  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of 
from  two  to  ten  drops,  in  dill  or  aniseed  water, 
repeated  more  or  less  frequently,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  case.  In  a case  of  fits  in 
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infancy,  arising  plainly  from  exhaustion,  five  drops 
of  sal  volatile  may  be  given  in  water.  Combined 
with  magnesia  it  constitutes  an  excellent  remedy 
in  colic  and  constipation.  Externally  it  is  em- 
ployed with  benefit  as  a volatile  embrocation  to 
the  spine,  the  ribs,  palm  of  the  hands,  and  soles 
of  the  feet,  in  cases  of  convulsions  arising  from 
debility  and  languor. 

Carbonate  op  Ammonia. 

This  is  a very  valuable  stimulant,  and  may  be 
employed  as  such  in  a variety  of  cases  with  un- 
common advantage.  In  scarlet  fever,  especially 
of  the  malignant  sort,  it  is  a sort  of  specific,  and 
in  the  advanced  stages  of  typhus  fever,  it  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  decidedly  useful 
medicines.  It  may  be  given  at  a much  earlier 
stage  of  the  disease  than  other  stimulants,  for, 
instead  of  producing  a hot  or  dry  skin,  like  wine, 
camphor,  or  other  stimulants,  when  given  before 
the  stage  of  excitement  has  passed  off,  it  usually 
excites  a gentle  perspiration,  rendering  the  skin 
moist  and  comfortable,  while  the  general  strength 
is  sustained  by  it.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
peculiarly  useful  stimulant,  whenever  a hot  or  dry 
state  of  the  skin  exists,  and  a small  feeble  pulse, 
with  much  prostration  of  the  vital  powers.  Hence 
its  great  value  in  sloughing  affections  of  the 
mouth  in  children,  and  hooping  cough.  In  the 
flatulent  colic,  acidity  of  the  digestive  organs, 
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and  convulsions  of  children,  it  is  an  admirable 
medicine. 

Dose  : It  must  be  given  in  water,  sweetened 
with  syrup,  in  the  dose  of  one  grain  to  an  infant 
six  months  old,  two  grains  if  a year  or  two  old, 
and  three  grains  after  that  age. 

Antimonial  Pkeparations. 

Preparations  of  antimony,  especially  the  tartar 
emetic  and  James’s  powder,  are  diaphoretic,  ex- 
pectorant and  emetic,  and  are  used  in  the  diseases 
of  children  with  great,  and  often  with  extra- 
ordinary, success.  They  both  possess  a direct 
and  specific  influence  upon  the  capillary  vessels 
of  the  skin,  which  is  proved  by  their  marked 
effect  in  removing  obstinate  cutaneous  diseases. 
The  function  of  perspiration  is  more  or  less  de- 
ranged in  all  fevers  from  their  very  commence- 
ment, throughout  their  whole  course,  whereby 
those  elements  of  waste  which  the  body  is  con- 
stantly casting  off  in  the  form  of  perspiration, 
remain  mingled  with  the  mass  of  blood,  and  be- 
come an  additional  source  of  congestion  and 
inflammation.  By  their  augmenting  the  secre- 
tion and  exhalations  from  the  mucous  membranes 
within,  and  the  skin  without,  they  evidence  an 
uncommon  power  of  relieving  general  and  local 
irritation.  It  is  of  immense  importance  in  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  also  of  recovery 
from  disease,  that  the  natural  excretory  action  of 
the  exhalent  vessels  should  be  in  a state  of  in- 
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tegrity ; otherwise  they  cannot  throw  off  in  a duly 
elaborated  form  those  effete  substances  which  it 
is  their  function  to  separate  from  the  general 
mass  of  the  blood.  It  is  not  essential  in  fevers 
and  inflammations  that  antimonials  should  be 
given  in  such  large  doses  as  to  produce  copious 
perspiration ; they  often  produce  the  happiest 
effects  when  no  very  sensible  evacuation  by  the 
skin  follows  their  administration.  In  some  points 
of  view,  the  tartarized  antimony  ( emetic  tartar ) 
is  the  most  valuable  of  all  antimonial  medicines. 
It  is  our  sheet  anchor  in  croup,  in  bronchitis, 
and  subacute  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  chil- 
dren, especially  when  debilitated.  It  may  be 
used  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  advantage 
in  these  acute  complaints. 

But  James’s  powder  is  a remedy  of  singular 
efficacy  in  the  disorders  of  early  life,  and  is  much 
milder  in  its  operation  than  the  tartar  emetic.  It 
possesses  an  obvious  tendency  to  diminish  the 
flow  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  as  children  are 
especially  liable  to  such  determinations,  it  is 
worthy  of  great  confidence  as  a remedy  in  their 
fevers  and  inflammations. 

Dose  : — To  infants  we  may  give  a tea-spoonful 
of  the  mixture,  No.  33,  p.  454,  every  two  or  three 
hours  ; and  to  children  from  the  age  of  from  one 
to  four,  a tea-spoonful  and  a half  or  two  tea- 
spoonfuls in  acute  croup,  bronchitis,  or  acute 
inflammation.  Antimonial  wine,  when  fresh  and 
well  prepared,  is  an  efficient  expectorant  in  the 
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dose  of  four  drops  to  children  of  two  years  of 
age,  six  drops  to  those  of  six  years,  ten  drops  to 
those  of  eight  years  years  old,  four  times  a day. 
Wherever  there  is  excessive  irritation  of  the 
stomach,  it  ought  not  to  be  used,  particularly  in 
very  young  children. 

The  dose  of  James’s  Powder  to  an  infant  is 
about  one  grain,  to  children  of  three  or  four  years 
old,  two  grains,  and  to  those  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  and  more,  three  grains.  It  may  be  given 
in  treacle,  jelly,  or  thick  gruel. 


Camphor 


Is  diaphoretic  and  anodyne.  It  is  a diffusible 
stimulus,  especially  directed  upon  the  nervous 
system.  In  a moderate  dose,  it  exhilarates  and 
produces  perspiration,  without  materially  increas- 
ing the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse.  It  is 
indicated  in  feeble  conditions  of  the  body,  mani- 
fested by  a weak,  tremulous  pulse,  and  cold, 
relaxed  surface  ; but  it  must  be  given  with  cau- 
tion to  children,  as  it  sometimes  causes  agitation. 

The  most  convenient  form  of  giving  it  to  chil- 
dren is  in  the  camphor  mixture,  or  camphor  julep, 
or  in  Murray’s  Solution  of  Magnesia  and  Camphor, 
of  which  a dessert-spoonful  or  a table-spoonful 
may  be  given  to  children  of  three  or  four  years 
old. 


Calomel 

Is,  in  small  doses,  unquestionably  a valuable 
remedy  in  the  disorders  of  childhood,  being  here 
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chiefly  employed  as  a purgative.  It  has  the  peculiar 
virtue  of  exciting  the  biliary  organs,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  acts  as  a purgative,  and  is  therefore 
particularly  adapted  to  all  diseases  attendant  upon 
the  liver  and  gall  bladder.  A combination  of 
calomel  and  jalap,  as  in  powder  No.  50,  forms 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  common  purgatives 
in  the  disorders  of  older  children,  and  is  sin- 
gularfy  eligible  as  a medicine  for  them,  from  its 
possessing  very  little  taste  and  its  small  bulk. 
Its  use  is  more  particularly  indicated  in  water  in 
the  head,  croup,  and  internal  inflammations,  and 
in  chronic  diarrhoea.  Where  the  evacuations  of 
children  are  hard,  lumpy,  pasty,  or  of  a green, 
leady,  or  blackish  colour,  it  will  be  found  a 
remedy  of  singular  efficacy.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  calomel  sometimes  produces  nausea,  griping, 
and  great  faintness ; but  most  practitioners  seem 
to  be  of  opinion  that  adults  are  more  susceptible 
of  the  influence  of  calomel  than  children — an 
opinion  which  I consider  to  be  altogether  without 
foundation.  Adults  are  better  able  than  children 
to  explain  the  horrible  distress  it  produces  in 
them,  and  to  complain  of  its  exhausting  and  irri- 
tating effects,  but  the  young  are  still  more  easily 
and  deeply  injured  by  it.  The  sudden  intro- 
duction of  any  such  strong  and  unassimilating 
substance  into  the  blood,  deteriorates  this  impor- 
tant fluid,  and  thereby  lowers  the  powers  of  life. 
It  is,  however,  sometimes  a valuable  remedy 
in  the  diseases  of  children,  when  used  in  small 
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doses  of  a quarter  or  half  a grain.  It  should 
not  be  given  to  sucking  infants.  In  very  mi- 
nute doses  of  an  eighth  or  tenth  of  a grain,  it 
exerts  a direct  anti-purgative  effect  by  lessening 
the  morbid  sensibility  of  the  intestines,  and  thus 
becomes  one  of  our  most  valuable  remedies  for  ex- 
cessive purging.  In  children  of  two  or  three  years 
of  age,  from  an  eighth  to  one-fourth  of  a grain, 
given  with  three  grains  of  compound  powder  of 
jalap,  once  or  twice,  often  puts  a speedy  stop  to 
the  most  violent  vomiting  and  purging.  In  this 
way  it  is  employed  with  great  advantage  in  the 
chronic  diarrhoea  of  young  children.  A quarter 
of  a grain  of  calomel,  with  half  a grain  of  ipeca- 
cuanha powder,  frequently  produces  most  excel- 
lent effects  in  the  bilious  diarrhoea  of  children. 

Dr.  Merryman  treated  successfully  a case  <of 
severe  aphonia  (loss  of  voice)  by  the  use  of  calomel 
and  jalap  : it  procured  two  or  three  motions  daily, 
and  was  continued  for  about  three  weeks. 

Dose ; — The  usual  dose  of  calomel  as  an  altera- 
tive to  children,  is  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth  of  a 
grain,  and  as  a purgative,  half  a grain.  Half 
a grain  is  a sufficient  dose  as  a purge,  and 
it  should  always  be  mixed  with  eight  grains  of 
compound  powder  of  jalap.  This  is  the  proper 
dose  for  children  from  six  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards. I dislike  the  use  of  calomel  in  the 
diseases  of  infancy,  and  for  infants  grey  powder 
and  rhubarb  as  in  No.  44  is  all  that  is  required. 
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Carbonate  of  Potash 

Is  one  of  the  most  valable  diuretic  and  antacid 
remedies  we  possess,  especially  where  the  patient 
is  nob  troubled  with  much  flatulence.  It  exerts 
a sedative  influence  upon  the  mucous  membranes, 
both  of  the  digestive  organs  and  chest,  and 
favours  the  natural  action  of  the  bowels.  The 
stomach  appears  to  bear  the  protracted  exhi- 
bition of  the  carbonate  of  potash  and  soda  better 
than  it  does  any  other  alkaline  carbonate. 

The  complaints  in  which  it  is,. given  with  the 
greatest  success  in  the  disorders  of  children,  is 
hooping-cough,  convulsions,  acidity  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  scrofula.  Saturated  with  lemon  juice, 
and  given  in  conjunction  with  a little  syrup  of 
lemons,  manna,  and  syrup  of  orange  peel,  it  proves 
very  useful  in  the  stomach  disorders  of  infants 
and  children. 

Dose  : — It  maybe  given  to  children  of  three  or 
four  years  old  in  doses  of  five  or  six  grains,  dis- 
solved in  fennel,  dill,  or  distilled  water,  and 
repeated  as  occasion  may  require.  In  convulsions, 
the  dose  may  be  a little  larger.  In  fever,  it  is 
better  given  saturated  with  lemon  juice,  as  in 
the  mixture,  No.  10,  p.  449,  in  which  it  forms 
a grateful  diuretic  and  diaphoretic  mixture. 

Castor  Oil. 

Castor  oil  is  a mild  cathartic,  prompt  in  its 
action,  and  usually  operating  with  little  griping 
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or  uneasiness,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  infants.  It  does  not  cause  a subsequent 
confined  state  of  the  bowels,  but  leaves  them 
relaxed,  and  consequently  scarcely  any  medicine 
can  be  so  much  relied  upon  to  overcome  costive- 
ness as  this  oil. 

The  dose  usual  for  an  infant  is  half  a teaspoon- 
ful or  a teaspoonful,  blended  with  a little  soft 
sugar.  When  the  stomach  is  unusually  delicate, 
it  should  be  made  into  an  emulsion,  as  in  the 
form.  No.  1 or  2,  page  447. 

Chalk. 

Prepared  chalk  is  a very  useful  antacid,  and 
much  employed  in  the  diseases  of  children  de- 
pending on  acidity,  and  in  relaxation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  Indeed,  it  is  serviceable  in 
the  chronic  disorders  of  infants,  whether  acid  be 
present  or  not.  Acidity  in  the  bowels  is  very 
often  the  cause  of  much  disorder  and  distress  to 
infants,  and,  whenever  the  stools  are  of  a grass- 
green  colour,  we  may  be  assured  of  the  existence 
of  acid  there.  The  bile,  in  its  natural  state,  is 
not  green,  but  of  a pale,  yellow  colour,  and  the 
green  colour,  so  often  observed  in  the  discharges 
of  infants  and  young  children,  depends,  it  seems, 
on  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  bile. 

The  connexion  between  acidity  in  the  stomach, 
itching,  and  eruptions  in  the  skin  is  so  well  estab- 
lished, that  many  adults  experience  troublesome 
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itchings  and  eruptions  on  tlie  skin  whenever  acid 
is  formed  in  the  stomach,  and  they  invariably 
obtain  relief  from  a dose  or  two  of  magnesia, 
with  a small  quantity  of  rhubarb.  In  children, 
these  attacks  are  still  more  frequent  and  more 
decidedly  marked,  which  appears  to  be  owing  to 
the  feeble  powers  of  digestion  common  to  that 
age. 

Dose  : — The  dose  of  prepared  chalk  for  infants 
is  three  or  four  grains,  which  may  be  given  either 
with  or  without  the  same  quantity  of  powder  of 
gum  arabic ; to  older  children,  ten  grains  should 
be  given ; but  the  best  form  for  administering  it 
is  the  chalk  mixture,  which  is  a composition  of 
chalk,  sugar,  gum  arabic  and  cinnamon  water,  of 
which  the  dose  to  an  infant  is  a tea-spoonful  or 
two  occasionally,  and  to  children  from  two  to 
three  or  four  years  old,  a table-spoonful. 

Compound  Powder  of  Chalk. 

This  is  a medicine  indispensible  in  a domestic 
medicine  chest.  It  is  composed  of  chalk,  cina- 
mon,  tormentil  powder,  gum  arabic  and  long 
pepper.  It  is  aromatic,  astringent,  and  antacid, 
and  is  used  with  great  success  in  diarrhoea  and 
acidity. 

The  dose  for  infants  is  two  or  three  grains  in 
common  water  or  dill  water.  For  older  children, 
from  five  to  ten  grains  may  be  given. 
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Dandelion. 

Dandelion  is  tonic,  alterative  and  deobstruent. 
It  is  also  slightly  aperient,  and  is  an  efficacious 
remedy  in  the  chronic  disorders  of  the  stomach 
and  liver,  so  frequently  met  with  in  children.  It 
is  an  admirable  remedy  in  infantile  jaundice,  and 
every  kind  of  liver  obstruction.  From  its  altera- 
tive and  deobstruent  properties,  it  is  sometimes 
a very  valuable  medicine  in  consumptive  con- 
stitutions, in  which  case  it  may  be  given  either 
alone  in  some  aromatic  water,  or  combined  with 
decoction  of  bark. 

The  inspissated  juice  is  probably  the  best  mode 
of  taking  it.  The  dose  of  the  fluid  extract  for  a 
child  of  one  or  tw'o  years  old,  is  half  a teaspoon- 
ful in  dill  water.  The  liquor,  with  cortical  essence 
of  sarsaparilla,  is  an  admirable  medicine  in  ema- 
ciated constitutions ; the  dose  being,  for  a child 
of  one  or  two  years  old,  half  a tea- spoonful  in 
some  aromatic  or  common  water,  and  for  children 
above  two  years  old,  a teaspoonful.  Mr.  Squires, 
of  Oxford  Street,  and  Mr.  Hooper,  55,  Grosvenor 
Street,  and  7,  Pall  Mall  East,  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  extracts  of 
dandelion. 

Grey  Powder. 

This  is  prepared  by  rubbing  a certain  quantity 
of  mercury  with  chalk,  and  contains  three  parts 
of  mercury  and  five  of  chalk  ; it  is  an  exceedingly 
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mild  and  valuable  mqpcurial,  in  full  doses  acting 
as  a gentle  laxative,  and  promoting  tlie  secretion 
of  bile.  The  chalk  renders  it  antacid,  and,  there- 
fore, peculiarly  suited  to  the  bowels  of  children 
when  acidity  is  present,  and  whenever  a mercurial 
alterative  is  needful.  In  diarrhoea,  accompanied 
with  griping,  or  excessive  irritability,  it  may  be 
combined  with  Dover’s  powder  with  the  utmost 
advantage.  In  the  various  disordered  conditions 
of  the  digestive  organs,  accompanied  by  clay- 
coloured  stools,  with  or  without  purging,  it  is 
commonly  employed,  and  with  much  success.  Two 
grains,  with  one  of  jalap,  and  two  of  rhubarb, 
repeated  twice  a day,  answer  well  in  infantile 
jaundice.  It  is  also  an  exceedingly  valuable 
remedy  in  the  syphilis  of  infants,  in  the  dose  of 
a grain  and  a half  twice  a day. 

Dose  : — The  usual  dose  for  an  infant  is  one 
grain,  and  for  a child  two  or  three  years  old,  two 
grains,  with  one  of  rhubarb. 

Hop. 

This  plant  possesses  very  considerable  narcotic 
and  anodyne  powers,  and  I believe  might  be  used 
with  great  advantage,  instead  of  laudanum,  in 
allaying  physical  irritability  in  early  life.  I am 
not  partial  to  the  use  of  laudanum  in  the  disorders 
of  infancy  and  childhood.  The  tincture  of  hop 
is  peculiarly  useful  in  those  irritable  and  nervous 
states  of  the  system  in  which  opium  cannot  be 
employed,  on  account  of  its  affecting  the  head 
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and  nerves.  A pillow  of  hops  is  a very  common 
mode  of  procuring  sleep  in  domestic  practice,  and 
is  worthy  of  great  confidence  in  the  treatment  of 
children’s  disorders,  to  relieve  pain  and  to  calm 
nervous  irritation. 

Dose  : — The  dose  of  tincture  of  hop  for  children 
of  two  or  three  years  of  age,  is  five  or  six  drops, 
or  more,  in  dill  water ; but  the  best  preparation 
for  internal  use  is  the  yellow  powder,  of  which 
the  dose  for  children  of  the  age  just  named  is 
three  or  four  grains,  given  in  currant  jelly. 

Iron 

Undoubtedly  holds  the  first  rank  among  mineral 
tonics,  whether  we  consider  it  in  relation  to  its 
general  tonic  effects,  or  the  extent  and  variety  of 
its  immediate  applications.  Its  effects  on  the 
system  are  those  of  a slow  or  permanent  tonic, 
increasing  the  fulness  or  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
and  improving  the  quality  of  the  blood ; whereby 
it  imparts  vigour  and  tone  to  the  general  system. 
It  is,  therefore,  a very  important  remedy  in  all 
diseases  attended  with  a feeble  and  cachetic  state 
of  the  system — in  all  complaints  characterised 
either  by  privation  of  sleep  or  depravationof  blood. 

A depraved  state  of  the  blood  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  many  of  the  disorders  of  early  life,  both 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood  being  de- 
fective, and  much  of  the  beneficial  influence  of 
iron  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  improvement  in  the 
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quality  of  this  important  fluid.  Under  its  use, 
the  blood  acquires  a more  scarlet  colour,  and  the 
erassamentum,  or  solid  part,  becomes  firmer,  and 
is  increased  in  quantity.  This  improvement  in 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  blood 
renders  it  more  stimulating,  and  the  different 
organs,  receiving  a fluid  of  a more  healthy  cha- 
racter, resume  by  degrees  their  healthy  condition, 
and  perform  their  functions  in  a more  vigorous 
manner.  One  of  the  best  preparations  for  chil- 
dren is  the  tartarised  iron,  its  taste  being  com- 
paratively slight ; another  is  the  citrate  of  iron. 

The  wine  of  iron  is  a mild  and  excellent  form 
of  prescribing  this  mineral,  acting  admirably  in 
invigorating  the  constitution  of  children  labour- 
ing under  scrofula,  rickets,  flabby  flesh,  blanched 
complexion,  and  other  manifestations  of  debility. 
To  a child  two  or  three  years  old,  a teaspoonful  of 
the  wine  of  iron  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  in  common  water,  or  dill  water ; to  children 
of  from  four  to  eight  years  old,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls; and  to  those  approaching  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
three  teaspoonfuls  at  a dose. 

Iodine. 

Iodine  is  a very  active  medicine,  and  has  been 
strongly  recommended  in  scrofula ; but  cod-liver 
oil  and  iron  are  better  remedies. 

Mr.  Davenport,  of  33,  Great  Russell  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  prepares  a syrup  of  the  iodide  of 
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quinine  and  iron,  which  merits  much  confidence 
in  the  scrofulous  disorders  and  blanched  com- 
plexion of  children.  It  appears  to  combine  all 
the  therapeutic  or  remedial  powers  of  its  con- 
stituents, without  their  nauseous  qualities. 

Dr.  Golding  Bird  says,  “ This  triple  compound 
possesses  many  advantages  over  the  simple  iodine, 
and  not  the  least  of  them  is  the  satisfactory  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  tolerated  by  the  stomach,  espe- 
cially if  administered,  as  all  preparations  of  iron 
ought  to  be,  immediately  after  a meal.” 

Ipecacuanha 

| 

Is  a valuable  expectorant,  alterative  and  emetic. 
When  taken  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  its  in- 
fluence is  directed  principally  to  the  secreting 
organs,  especially  those  of  the  chest ; it  specifi- 
cally affects  the  bronchial  membrane,  promoting 
expectoration,  at  the  same  time  that  it  often 
proves  tonic.  Therefore,  in  cough  and  weakness 
of  the  chest,  it  is  used  with  great  effect,  in  bring- 
ing the  smaller  blood-vessels  into  a healthy  state. 
It  is  an  invaluable  remedy  in  the  hoarseness  and 
coughs  of  children,  being  particularly  eligible  for 
them  on  account  of  the  mildness  and  certainty  of 
its  action.  It  may  be  given  to  the  youngest 
infant,  as,  unlike  antimony,  it  never  excites  in- 
flammation of  the  alimentary  canal.  Its  primary 
effect  seems  to  be  that  of  stimulating  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  fauces  or  stomach,  and  its 
secondary  effects  probably  depend  on  the  marked 
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sympathies  of  other  parts  with  the  digestive 
organs.  “ When  a child  becomes  hoarse,  and 
begins  to  cough,”  says  Dr.  Cheyne,  (Cyclo.  of 
Prac.  Med.  art.  Croup,  Vol.  I.  p.  496),  “ let  every 
kind  of  stimulating  food  be  withdrawn ; let  him 
be  confined  to  an  apartment  of  agreeable  warmth ; 
have  a tepid  bath ; and  take  a drachm  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixture  every  hour,  or  every  two  hours, 
if  it  produce  sickness  : — 

Take  of  ipecacuanha  wine,  3 drachms ; syrup  of  tolu,  5 
drachms  ; mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  1 ounce.  Mix. 

And  all  danger  will  probably  be  averted.  Where- 
as, if  no  change  be  made  in  the  quality  of  the 
food,  and  if  he  be  sent  into  the  open  air,  he  will 
probably  undergo  an  attack  of  bronchitis  or 
croup.’  ’ 

Combined  with  rhubarb,  it  is  an  admirable  re- 
medy in  hooping-cough,  and,  combined  with  grey 
powder,  equally  effectual  in  dysentery ; the  child 
being  confined  at  the  same  time  to  a milk  and 
vegetable  diet. 

Dose  and  form  of  administration  : — For  infants, 
half  a grain  or  a grain  of  the  powder,  blended  with 
sugar*,  is  usually  sufficient  to  occasion  vomiting. 
If  necessary,  it  may  be  repeated  every  half  hour 
until  it  vomits;  or  ipecacuanha  wine  may  be  given 
to  an  infant  as  a vomit,  in  doses  from  twenty 
drops  to  half  a teaspoonful,  or  even  a teaspoonful. 
After  a year  old,  these  doses  may  be  doubled. 
In  all  cases  the  remedy  should  be  assisted  by 
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diluting  drinks,  such  as  thin  barley  water,  or 
gruel. 

With  a view  to  produce  its  diaphoretic  and  sto- 
machic effects,  powder  of  ipecacuanha  ought  to 
be  given  to  young  children  under  two  years  of 
age,  in  the  dose  of  a twelfth  of  a grain,  two  or 
three  times  a day,  with  two  or  three  grains  of 
gum  arabic  powder,  which  completely  covers  its 
nauseous  taste.  As  a sudorific,  its  effect  will  be 
heightened  by  joining  it  with  James’s  powder, 
which  is  an  eligible  and  useful  combination  for 
children.  In  diarrhoea,  it  may  be  prescribed  with 
chalk,  as  at  page  471,  No.  50. 

From  its  being  so  mild  in  its  operation,  it  may 
be  safely  exhibited  under  circumstances  of  general 
exhaustion  or  intestinal  irritation,  which  would 
render  the  employment  of  antimonial  emetics  in- 
jurious. In  all  cases  where  the  stomach  is  irri- 
tated or  debilitated,  ipecacuanha  is  decidedly  the 
best  emetic,  since  it  seems  to  have  less  tendency 
to  weaken  the  digestive  powers  than  any  other 
article  of  this  class.  Another  advantage  it  pos- 
sesses over  antimonial  emetics,  is  its  less  decided 
action  upon  the  bowels,  and  its  being  less  apt  to 
pass  off  by  copious  and  exhausting  stools.  There- 
fore, wherever  it  is  found  useful  to  procure  vomit- 
ing in  cases  in  which  copious  motions  might  prove 
highly  injurious,  it  is  a most  valuable  remedy.  It 
has,  undoubtedly,  an  aperient  tendency,  but  its 
operation  in  that  way  is  very  gentle.  Indeed,  it 
exerts  so  mild  and  beneficial  an  influence  upon  the 
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g astro-intestinal  membrane,  that  in  very  minute 
doses  it  has  frequently  so  tonic  and  alterative  an 
operation  on  the  stomach,  that  it  will  relieve  ex- 
treme irritability  of  that  organ,  and  cure  habitual 
vomiting.  The  celebrated  Hufeland  recommends 
the  use  of  one-fourtli  of  a grain  every  two  hours. 
Half  that  quantity  should  be  given  to  young 
children,  in  cases  of  indigestion  attended  with 
much  flatulence,  tension,  and  fulness  in  the  epi- 
gastrium, together  with  constipation  and  a sense 
of  fulness  in  the  head. 

Jalap 

Is  the  root  of  a perennial  plant  indig-enous  to 
Mexico,  and  some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  It 
is  an  active  purgative,  and,  as  such,  is  frequently 
administered  to  children.  It  is  especially  indi- 
cated in  torpid  and  loaded  states  of  the  bowels, 
being  peculiarly  eligible  when  we  wish  to  dislodge 
vitiated  bile,  to  excite  the  healthy  functions  of  the 
liver,  and  to  produce  prompt  and  copious  motions. 
It  is  useful  also  in  clearing  away  the  excessive 
mucous  secretions  so  frequently  found  in  children, 
and  which  forms  a nidus  for  the  generation  of 
worms.  In  a moderate  dose,  it  purges  without 
griping.  A case,  proving  the  uncommon  effici- 
ency of  a purgative  of  calomel  and  jalap,  is  intro- 
duced under  the  disease.  Water  on  the  Head. 

Bose: — The  dose  of  powdered  jalap  for  an  in- 
fant is  about  two  grains,  and  to  children  of  two 
or  three  years  old,  from  six  to  ten  grains.  Older 
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children  may  take  fifteen  grains,  but  the  best  pre- 
paration is  the  compound  powder  of  jalap,  which 
acts  mildly  and  well  in  the  dose  of  four  grains  for 
infants,  and  in  double  doses  for  older  children. 

Its  irritating  properties  unfit  it  for  exhibition 
in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  in  prolapsus  of  the  rectum. 

Liquor  op  Potash. 

This  is  a useful  medicine  to  neutralize  acidity 
of  the  digestive  organs  in  some  forms  of  scrofula, 
and  in  eruptions  of  the  skin ; but  its  use  should 
not  be  continued  very  long  at  a time,  not  beyond 
two  or  three  weeks. 

The  dose  for  a child  of  three  years  old  is  three 
drops,  well  diluted  in  barley  water,  or  decoction 
of  sarsaparilla  or  of  dandelion.  Children  of  eight 
or  ten  years  old  may  take  ten  drops  in  the  same 
manner. 

Linseed 

Contains  a large  proportion  of  clear,  viscid,  co- 
lourless mucilage,  which  it  yields  to  boiling  water, 
and  which  renders  it  very  useful  as  a demulcent 
in  catarrhal  affections,  in  disorders  of  the  urinary 
organs,  and  whenever  it  is  desirable  to  defend  the 
alimentary  mucous  membrane  against  irritant 
matters.  I consider  it  of  uncommon  efficacy  in 
cough,  and  in  some  cases  as  useful  as  cod-liver  oil. 

The  compound  decoction  of  linseed  is  prepared 
by  pouring  a pint  of  boiling  water  on  six  drachms 
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of  linseed,  braised,  two  drachms  of  braised  li- 
quorice root,  one  drachm  of  sliced  lemon,  (the 
peel  being  first  removed),  and  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  sugar  candy.  This  is  to  digest  near  the 
fire  in  a lightly-covered  vessel,  for  an  hour  or 
two,  then  strained,  and  a small  tea-cupful  of  it 
may  be  taken  at  a time. 

Magnesia 

When  taken  into  the  stomach,  neutralizes  the 
free  acids  contained  in  that  organ  and  the  intes- 
tines, there  forming  with  them  soluble  salts,  to 
the  action  of  which  part  of  its  laxative  effects  are 
owing.  It  is  as  efficacious  an  antacid  as  the  alka- 
lies, while  it  surpasses  them  from  its  irritating 
properties  being  less.  Wlien  the  stomach  is  free 
from  acidity,  it  seldom  produces  free  evacuations, 
unless  given  in  large  doses;  while  moderate  doses 
generally  operate  promptly  and  actively  when  it 
meets  with  acid  in  the  stomach.  The  pure  or 
calcined  magnesia  is  the  best  preparation,  since 
if  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  be  employed  when 
acid  is  in  the  stomach,  a considerable  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  will  be  evolved,  which  may 
create  painful  flatulent  distention.  Its  tasteless- 
ness and  mildness  of  operation,  together  with  its 
antacid  qualities,  render  it  highly  valuable  as  a 
laxative  in  infancy  and  childhood.  Some  physi- 
cians have  ascribed  to  it  a specific  property  of 
diminishing  stomachic  and  intestinal  irritation, 
by  a directly  sedative  influence.  In  weak  and 
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nervous  children,  it  may  be  very  beneficially  given 
in  union  with  rhubarb  and  powdered  orange  peel 
— say,  for  infants,  two  grains  of  calcined  mag- 
nesia, one  of  rhubarb,  and  two  of  powdered  orange 
peel.  To  relieve  flatulency,  magnesia  should  be 
given  in  dill  water,  aniseed,  or  fennel  water.  Given 
in  mint  water,  with  rhubarb,  it  relieves  infantile 
hiccup ; in  constipation,  it  should  be  given  with 
dill  water,  sweetened  with  syrup  of  roses  or  manna, 
and  in  the  “watchings”  of  children,  it  often  acts 
like  a charm,  no  doubt  from  neutralizing  acidity. 

Dose: — The  dose  of  calcined  magnesia  for  chil- 
dren under  four  years  of  age,  is  from  four  to  ten 
grains,  and  for  older  children,  fifteen  grains,  once 
or  twice  a day,  in  dill  or  aniseed  water. 

A Saccharate  of  Magnesia  has  lately  been  pre- 
pared, which  is  a very  valuable  medicine  for  in- 
fants and  young  children,  being  at  once  pleasant 
in  taste  and  effectual  in  operation.  This  medicine 
is  sold  by  all  the  patent  medicine  vendors. 

Manna 

In  small  doses  is  nutritive,  and  in  large  doses 
laxative.  It  is  the  concrete  juice  of  the  European 
flowering  ash,  growing  in  Calabria  and  Sicily. 
The  best  flake  manna  contains  a peculiar  saccha- 
rine principle,  called  sugar  of  manna  or  mannite. 
This  is  distinguished  from  common  sugar  by  its 
incapability  of  undergoing  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion. The  sugar  of  manna  is  white,  crystalline. 
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without  odour,  and  lias  a sweet  agreeable  taste. 
It  possesses  the  laxative  properties  of  manna, 
without  the  noxious  odour. 

Manna,  and  sugar  of  manna,  may  be  given  with 
safety  to  the  youngest  infant  as  a laxative,  and  if 
it  does  not  act  alone,  it  should  be  combined  with 
magnesia,  syrup  of  senna,  or  soda.  The  dose  is 
half  a drachm  for  an  infant,  and  one,  two,  or  three 
drachms  for  older  children,  in  warm  milk,  dill  or 
fennel  water.  Manna,  and  syrup  of  roses,  mixed 
in  equal  quantities,  is  a useful  aperient  for  very 
young  children.  Two  drachms  of  tartrate  of  soda, 
three  drachms  of  manna,  two  ounces  of  fennel 
water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  syrup  of  rhubarb,  form 
an  excellent  mild  aperient  mixture  for  young 
chidren,  of  which  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  is 
the  proper  dose. 

A teaspoonful  of  this  mixture  is  sufficient  for 
an  infant,  but  it  may  be  repeated  in  four  or  five 
hours  if  required.  Approved  prescriptions,  for 
the  administration  of  manna,  will  be  found  at 
pages  466  and  467. 


Nitre. 

This  is  a nitrate  of  potash,  and  is  refrigerant 
and  diuretic.  It  has  a powerful  influence  over 
the  vascular  system,  and  surprisingly  diminishes, 
in  a very  short  period  of  time,  the  number  of 
arterial  pulsations.  Hence  it  is  used  as  a cooling 
medicine  in  fevers  with  great  effect.  When  taken 
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into  the  stomach,  it  is  absorbed  into  the  blood, 
and  increases  the  florid  or  arterial  hue  of  that  fluid. 
Even  in  the  last  stage  of  fever,  when  the  blood 
has  become  black,  it  has  this  effect.  It  promotes 
the  secretion  of  urine  and  perspiration,  and  has 
a tendency  to  keep  the  bowels  open. 

It  is  especially  indicated  in  fevers  and  external 
inflammations  and  lioemorrhages,  since  it  dimi- 
nishes supernatural  heat,  and  improves  the  quality 
of  the  blood.  Dr.  Stephens  has  written  a very 
sensible  book  on  the  blood,  and  he  believes  that 
gastric  inflammation,  typhus  fever,  and  cholera, 
are  produced  by  a deranged  state  of  the  blood, 
and  that  this  derangement  essentially  consists  in 
a diminution  or  entire  loss  of  the  saline  parts  of 
the  blood;  and,  therefore,  he  strongly  recommends 
the  administration  of  nitre,  common  salt,  and  other 
non-purgative  neutral  salts  in  the  treatment  of 
these  diseases.  This  is  called  the  saline  treatment 
of  these  diseases,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
very  rational  and  excellent  one. 

Nitre  is  of  very  great  service  in  scarlet  fever, 
small-pox,  and  measles,  combined  with  dry  car- 
bonate of  soda,  as  in  No.  40;  it  has  been  found 
very  advantageous  in  remittent  fever,  when  much 
heat  of  the  skin,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands  and 
soles  of  the  feet  is  present.  It  is  then  of  service 
to  guard  it  by  giving  it  in  barley  water  or  thin 
gruel. 

Dose: — Nitrate  of  potash  may  be  given  to  chil- 
dren of  from  two  to  three  years  old,  in  the  dose 
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of  two  or  three  grains;  to  those  between  seven  and 
fourteen  years,  in  the  dose  of  four  grains.  Nitrate 
of  potash,  soda,  and  ipecacuhana  is  a valuable 
combination  in  fever  and  acute  hydrocephalus, 
as  in  the  prescription.  No.  40,  p.  470. 

Nitre  dissolved  in  water  is  of  much  service  in 
inflammatory  sore  throat,  both  used  as  a gargle 
with  the  addition  of  honey  and  vinegar,  or  taken 
into  the  mouth  in  small  quantities  at  a time,  and 
allowed  to  be  swallowed  slowly.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a little  of  a powder  composed  of  one-third 
sugar,  and  two-thirds  nitre,  may  advantageously 
be  placed,  two  or  three  times  a day,  upon  the 
back  of  the  tongues  of  children  suffering  from 
sore  throat. 

Opium. 

Opium  is  given  to  children  in  the  form  of  lau- 
danum, syrup  of  white  poppies,  paregoric  elixir, 
and  Dover’s  Powder.  The  principal  object  of  their 
administration  is  to  allay  pain  and  produce  sleep, 
and  with  this  view  opium  is  extensively  given  to 
children  by  unprofessional  persons,  in  the  form 
of  Dolby’s  Carminative  and  Godfrey’s  Cordial. 
About  three-fourths  of  all  the  deaths  that  take 
place  by  opium,  occur  to  children  under  five  years 
of  age.  The  dose  which  will  sometimes  cause 
death,  is  so  small  as  to  render  its  use  in  any  form 
by  unprofessional  persons  altogether  improper  and 
unsafe,  even  in  the  form  of  syrup  of  poppies. 

Syrup  of  Poppies  is  a dangerous  medicine  to 
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infants.  Many  children  have  lost  their  lives  from 
taking  it.  Half  a teaspoonful  of  this  syrup  has 
killed  a child  six  months  old. 

Paregoric  Elixir  is  another  opiate  sometimes 
given  to  children,  seldom  with  any  other  than 
very  injurious  effects,  and  sometimes  it  has  proved 
fatal.  A child  of  seven  months  old  was  killed  by 
a teaspoonful  of  it,  and  even  a child  between  five 
and  six  years  old  was  poisoned  by  some  cough 
mixture  prescribed  for  it  by  a druggist,  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  of  which  was  paregoric. 

Dover’s  Powder.  Some  years  since,  a case  oc- 
curred, in  which  four  grains  of  Dover’s  Powder 
were  given  to  a child  four  years  and  a half  old, 
which  became  comatose  in  twenty-eight  hours. 
An  instance  is  on  record  in  which  a child,  four 
months  old,  was  nearly  killed  by  the  administra- 
tion of  one  grain  only. 

Godfrey’s  Cordial  has  been  destructive  of  infant 
life  to  an  extent  absolutely  appalling.  In  1837 
and  1838,  twelve  children  were  killed  by  it,  I 
believe,  nearly  in  the  same  locality ; and  from  the 
common  use  of  it,  and  other  similar  cordials  and 
soothing  syrups,  at  Manchester  andAshton-under- 
Lyne,  the  infant  mortality  of  those  towns  is  nearly 
twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  of  the 
whole  kingdom. 

Dr.  Merriman  relates  the  following  instructive 
cases : — 

“ A woman,  living  near  Fitzroy  Square,  thinking  her  child 
not  quite  well,  gave  it  a dose  of  Godfrey’s  cordial,  which  she 
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purchased  at  a chemist’s  in  the  neighbourhood;  in  a very 
short  time  after  taking  it,  the  child  fell  into  convulsions,  and 
soon  died.  In  less  than  a month,  a child  of  another  woman 
in  the  same  house  was  found  to  be  ill  with  disordered  Rowels. 
The  first  woman,  not  at  all  suspecting  that  the  Godfrey’s  cordial 
had  produced  the  convulsions  in  her  infant,  persuaded  her 
friend  to  give  the  same  medicine  to  her  child.  A dose  from 
the  same  bottle  was  given;  and  this  child  was  likewise  attacked 
almost  immediately  with  convulsions,  and  also  died. 

Dr.  Kelso  met  with  an  instance  where  a child, 
nine  months  old,  was  killed  in  nine  hours  by  four 
drops  of  laudanum.  A case  is  mentioned  in  the 
Medical  Gazette,  in  which  two  drops  killed  an  in- 
fant : and  another  is  reported  in  the  Lancet  for 
February,  1842,  of  a child,  two  days  old,  killed 
by  a dose  of  a mixture  containing  only  one  drop 
and  a half  of  laudanum,  the  child  dying  in  four- 
teen hours. 

The  consumption  of  opiates  in  Manchester, 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  other  cotton  towns,  is 
enormous,  and  the  consequent  mortality  frightful 
and  appalling.  The  curse  of  the  cotton  towns  is 
the  dosing  of  the  children  with  opium,  to  keep 
them  quietly  asleep  at  home  or  at  nurse,  until  the 
return  of  their  mothers  in  the  evening ; and  the 
fact  is  demonstrated  by  statistics,  that  every  seven 
years  14,000  children  die  in  Manchester  over  and 
above  the  natural  proportion. 

Many  medical  men  prescribe  laudanum  for 
children  of  a very  tender  age,  with  the  view  of 
mitigating  pain,  procuring  sleep,  and  checking 
exhausting  diarrhoea ; but,  in  my  opinion,  this  is 
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dangerous  practice.  Yery  young  children  are  so 
peculiarly  sensible  to  the  poisonous  action  of 
opium,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  use  the  most 
insignificant  doses  with  perfect  safety;  and  I 
warn  my  readers  both  against  the  use  of  it  them- 
selves, and  allowing  it  to  be  employed  in  the 
disorders  of  their  children.  Formidable  symp- 
toms are  masked  by  it,  and  diseases  are  thereby 
hurried  to  a fatal  termination,  from  which  in  all 
probability  the  child  would  have  recovered,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  use  of  this  exciting  and  stupi- 
fying  drug.  Dr.  Copland  states,  in  his  Dictionary 
of  Practical  Medicine,  Vol.  I.,  that  the  suscepti- 
bility to  the  influence  of  opium  is  so  great  in 
infancy,  that  he  has  scarcely  ever  ventured  on 
the  exhibition  of  it,  excepting  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  I have  already  quoted,  at 
p.  301,  the  late  Dr.  Clarke's  cautionary  remarks 
on  this  important  subject. 

The  tincture  or  powder  of  hop  will  answer  every 
quieting  purpose  in  childhood. 

Rhubarb. 

Rhubarb  is  imported  into  this  country  chiefly 
from  Russia  and  China.  It  is  an  extremely  valu- 
able medicine  in  the  disorders  of  childhood,  from 
its  singular  property  of  its  uniting  a purgative  with 
an  astringent  power;  but  the  latter  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  former,  as  the  purgative  effect 
precedes  the  astringent.  Hence  it  is  an  appro- 
priate remedy  in  several  forms  of  looseness,  as  it 
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evacuates  the  offending  matter  prior  to  its  pro- 
ducing a constipating  and  tonic  effect  upon  the 
bowels. 

This  union  of  properties  renders  it,  however,  a 
medicine  not  well  suited  to  the  treatment  of  in- 
flammatory diseases,  nor,  indeed,  to  that  of  other 
complaints  in  which  we  wish  at  once  to  evacuate 
the  contents  of  the  bowels,  and  to  abstract  from 
the  general  circulation  by  means  of  the  intestinal 
exhalents.  It  is  of  peculiar  utility  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  dysentery,  and  in  the  chronic  form  of 
this  complaint ; but  in  the  commencement  of  the 
disease,  before  the  inflammation  has  been  consi- 
derably reduced  by  more  decisive  antiphlogistic 
measures — such  as  a free  dose  of  Epsom  salts, 
and  the  exhibition  of  calomel  and  Dover’s  powder 
— rhubarb  is  not  an  appropriate  purgative. 

From  its  combining  an  astringent  and  tonic 
with  a purgative  property,  it  is  particularly  useful 
in  the  bowel  complaints  of  children.  At  that 
early  age,  the  bowels  are  always  tender,  disposed 
to  debility,  and  it  is  evident  that  much  advantage 
is  likely  to  be  derived  in  such  a condition  from  a 
remedy  which,  like  the  present  one,  at  once  eva- 
cuates the  bowels  of  their  vitiated  contents,  and 
that  more  or  less  fully,  according  to  the  dose 
administered,  and  subsequently  acts  upon  them 
as  a gentle  tonic.  Thus  it  becomes  peculiarly 
useful,  when  combined  with  magnesia,  in  the 
griping  complaints  of  infants. 
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It  ought  not  to  be  ordered  in  any  case,  if  much 
general  excitement  of  the  system  be  present. 

Dose  : — As  a laxative  for  infants  of  six  months 
old,  rhubarb  may  be  given  in  a dose  of  about  two 
grains,  with  the  same  quantity  of  calcined  mag- 
nesia. At  two  years  old,  we  may  give  five  grains 
of  each  as  an  aperient  in  dill,  mint,  or  aniseed 
water;  but  very  young  children  will  take  the 
syrup  of  rhubarb,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
dried  soda  or  magnesia,  more  readily  than  the 
powder.  Rhubarb  is  most  effectual  in  substance  ; 
but  as  the  nauseous  taste  of  the  drug  can  be 
better  distinguished  when  given  in  infusion,  we 
recommend  that  form  of  exhibition,  mixed  with 
a small  quantity  of  powdered  cinnamon,  when 
much  difficulty  is  encountered  in  administering 
it  to  children.  To  infants  the  dose  of  the  syrup 
is  from  half  a teaspoonful  to  a teaspoonful.  The 
infusion  of  rhubarb  is  made  by  macerating  for 
two  hours,  in  a lightly-covered  vessel,  half  an 
ounce  of  powdered  rhubarb  in  nine  ounces  of 
boiling  water,  with  one  ounce  of  cinnamon ; then 
strain  it  through  linen  or  calico. 

Mr.  Bullock,  chemist,  in  Conduit  Street,  Lon- 
don, prepares  a Gregory’s  powder,  less  disagree- 
able, he  says,  to  the  taste,  and  less  bulky  than 
the  ordinary  powder,  called  by  that  name.  He 
says,  that  by  his  mode  of  preparation  the  ligneous 
fibre  of  the  rhubarb  and  ginger  is  excluded,  and 
then  we  have  a preparation,  of  which  one  third  of 
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SALTS. SARSAPARILLA. 


the  bulk  of  the  ordinary  mixture  is  equally  effica- 
cious, whilst  the  flavour  and  convenience  of  exhi- 
bition are  remarkably  improved. 

Salts. 

Epsom  salt  is  a mild  and  gentle  purgative, 
operating  with  ease  and  safety,  and  rarely  occa- 
sioning sickness,  gripes,  or  other  inconvenience, 
unless  taken  in  too  large  a quantity.  It  operates 
chiefly  on  the  duodenum , or  first  intestine  at- 
tached to  the  stomach ; and  I believe  that  it  has 
a peculiar  effect  in  allaying  pain  of  the  digestive 
organs,  as  in  colic,  independently  of  any  evacua- 
tion. If  the  patient  drinks  freely  of  water,  or 
toast  and  water,  half  an  hour  after  taking  the 
salt,  its  purgative  effects  are  thereby  materially 
assisted.  Given  in  small  quantities,  twice  or 
thrice  a day,  it  proves  an  efficient  remedy  in 
scarlatina,  erysipelas,  quinsy,  and  tumid  belly. 

Dose  and  form  of  Exhibition  : — Epsom  Salt 
may  be  ordered  for  children  of  three  years  old  in 
the  dose  of  half  a drachm,  or  half  a tea-spoon- 
ful, dissolved  in  water,  and  sweetened  with  syrup 
of  lemon-peel.  Compound  infusion  of  roses  is  a 
very  elegant  vehicle,  which  may  also  be  sweetened 
with  syrup  of  lemon-peel ; but  I do  not  think  any 
thing  is  better  to  take  it  in  than  simple  water, 
sweetened  with  the  syrup  just  mentioned. 

Sarsaparilla. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  resources  of 
physic.  It  is  a remedy  of  excellent  power  in  very 
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many  chronic  complaints  of  the  most  severe  and 
serious  character.  I believe  it  often  operates 
speedily  in  a very  salutary  manner  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  and  skin  in  particular,  and 
also,  indirectly  at  least,  on  the  nutritive  fluids, 
the  chyle  and  blood.  Hence  its  great  and  un- 
common efficacy  in  some  disorders  of  the  digestive 
organs,  in  obstinate  skin  diseases,  and  in  depraved 
conditions  of  the  system  generally.  I have  found 
it  of  the  greatest  service  in  chronic  disorders  of 
the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  in  chronic 
abscesses,  attended  with  profuse  discharge,  in 
diseases  of  the  bones,  obstinate  ulcers,  and 
chronic  pulmonary  affections,  attended  with  great 
wasting  of  the  body. 

Dose  and  mode  of  administration  : — The  powder 
of  Jamaica  sarsaparilla  is  the  best  of  all  forms  for 
giving  this  admirable  medicine,  and  the  dose  for 
a child  of  six  years  old,  is  from  one  scruple  to  half  a 
drachm,  two  or  three  times  a day,  in  a wine-glass 
of  water.  But  as  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  give 
it  them  in  this  form,  in  that  case  I would  recom- 
mend the  fluid  extract,  or  the  corticle  essence, 
made  by  Davenport ; the  dose  about  a teaspoon- 
ful, two  or  three  times  a day,  for  a child  of  five 
years  of  age. 

Senna. 

This  is  a prompt  and  efficient  purgative,  calcu- 
lated for  fevers  and  all  complaints  in  which  a 
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SULPHUR. 


decided,  but  not  a violent,  impression  is  desired. 
It  is  in  common  use  as  an  aperient  and  cathartic, 
and  is  especially  useful  in  removing  mucous  accu- 
mulations from  the  first  passages  of  phlegmatic 
torpid  children,  and  of  such  as  have  worms.  It 
is  given  best  in  union  with  manna,  tartrate  of 
potash,  and  aniseed  water.  Boiling  water  poured 
upon  senna  leaves,  and  prunes  then  digested  in 
it,  forms  a very  useful  aperient  for  children ; a 
tablespoonful  or  two  usually  operates  sufficiently, 
and  two  or  three  of  the  prunes  being  given  after- 
wards as  a bonne  bouche,  renders  the  infusion  no 
unwelcome  potion.  If  a drachm  of  senna  leaves 
is  digested  in  a sufficient  quantity  of  cold  water 
for  a night,  and  coffee  is  prepared  in  the  morning 
with  the  strained  liquor,  an  efficient  purgative 
potion  is  obtained,  devoid  of  nauseous  taste. 

Smith’s  Essence  of  Senna  is  sold  by  all  drug- 
gists, and  is  a very  excellent  aperient  for  children. 
It  is  not  unpleasant,  and  acts  freely  in  a small 
dose. 

Sulphur. 

Taken  internally  sulphur  exercises  considerable 
control  over  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of 
the  air  passages  and  large  intestines.  It  is  laxa- 
tive and  diaphoretic,  being  very  gentle  in  its 
aperient  operation.  It  is  a valuable  remedy  in 
'piles,  prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  chronic  cutaneous 
diseases,  and  rheumatism. 

The  dose  as  an  aperient,  for  a child  six  years  of 
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age , is  from  half  a drachm  to  a drachm  of  the 
precipitated  sulphur  in  milk,  conjoined  with  half 
the  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar. 

Super- Sulphate  of  Potash 

Is  deobstruent  and  purgative.  It  seems  to  act 
by  stimulating  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  liver 
and  pancreas. 

Dose  and  form  of  Exhibition.  Sulphate  of  pot- 
ash is  usually  taken  in  union  with  rhubarb.  Half 
a drachm  of  the  super- sulphate  with  ten  grains  of 
rhubarb,  in  spearmint  or  dill  water,  forms  an  ex- 
cellent alterative  purgative  in  obstructions  of  the 
liver  and  bowels  of  children  of  eight  years  of  age. 
See  the  prescription  No.  15,  page  465. 
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CHAPTEK  II. 


A Collection  of  Prescriptions  suitable  for 
Children's  Diseases. 

But  few  remedial  agents  are  needful  in  the  treatment  of  the 
diseases  of  infancy  and  childhood,  and  the  author  believes  that 
the  following  collection  of  prescriptions  embodies  the  most 
approved  and  efficient  remedies  for  the  treatment  of  this 
tender  period  of  life,  and  describes  the  best  modes  of  their 
administration. 

Medicines  are  usually  administered  at  this  age  in  the  form 
either  of  mixtures,  powders,  or  syrups. 

EMULSIONS. 

Castor  Oil  Emulsion.  No.  1. 

Take  of  Castor  oil,  1 ounce. 

Burnt  magnesia,  2 drachms. 

White  sugar,  3 drachms. 

Oil  of  aniseed,  2 drops. 

Mix  well  together,  and  give  a child  of  a year  or  two  old  one 
tea-spoonful ; — to  be  repeated,  if  required. 

Another.  No.  2. 

Take  of  Castor  oil,  half  an  ounce. 

Syrup  of  roses,  half  an  ounce. 

One  yolk  of  egg. 

Tincture  of  senna,  1 \ drachms. 

Mix,  and  give  one  spoonful,  occasionally,  for  an  infant. 

Castor  oil  being  a mild  cathartic,  and  prompt  in  its  action, 
with  little  griping  or  uneasiness,  is  well  adapted  for  children, 
and  the  preceding  constitute  eligible  forms. 

Excellent  Ammonia  Emulsion.  No.  3. 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  16  grains. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  1 drachm. 

Syrup  of  marshmallow,  1 drachm. 

Elder  flower  water,  6 drachms. 

Mix.  A tea-spoonful  is  the  dose  every  three  or  four  hours  to 
children  of  one  or  two  years  old.  Those  of  three  or  four 
years  may  take  two  tea-spoonfuls  or  more.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent cordial  in  debility  and  poverty  of  blood. 
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Emulsion  for  Spasms.  No.  4. 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  12  grains. 

Musk,  6 grains. 

White  sugar,  3 drachms. 

Dill  water,  1|  ounce. 

Mix.  Dose:  a teaspoonful  every  hour,  in  the  spasms  of  infants: 
two  teaspoonfuls  in  older  children. 

EMBROCATIONS 

Anodyne  Embrocation.  No.  5. 

Take  of  Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  1 drachm. 

Spirit  of  lavender,  2 ounces. 

Mix  them.  This  mixture  to  be  used  as  an  embrocation  for  the 
relief  of  hiccup,  or  pain  in  the  bowels. 

Aperient  Liniment , No.  6. 

Take  of  Compound  soap  liniment,  1 ounce. 

Compound  tincture  of  aloes,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them.  This  liniment  if  warmed  and  rubbed  over  the 
abdomen,  night  and  morning,  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  has 
great  power  in  removing  both  occasional  and  habitual 
costiveness. 

GARGLES. 

Borax  Gargle.  No.  7. 

Take  of  Borax,  2 drachms. 

Decoction  of  barley,  6 ounces. 

Rose  honey,  2 ounces. 

Mix  As  a gargle  to  be  used  in  scarlatina. 

Borax  Linctus.  No.  8. 

Take  of  Honey  of  borax,  1 drachm. 

Water,  1 ounce. 

Make  a linctus,  to  be  applied  three  or  four  times  a day  in 
affections  of  the  mouth,  by  means  of  a camel’s-hair 
pencil,  feather,  or  piece  of  soft  sponge. 

MIXTURES. 

Diaphoretic  Mixture.  No.  9. 

Take  of  Fennel  water,  7 ounces. 

Bicarbonate  of  potash,  2 scruples. 

Syrup,  1 ounce. 
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Mix,  and  give  a dessert-spoonful  occasionally. 

This  is  recommended  in  inflammatory  alfections  of  the  chest, 
such  as  hooping-cough  and  croup.  It  is  soothing  and  dia- 
phoretic. 

Another  Diaphoretic.  No.  10. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  fresh  lemon  juice. 

Bicarbonate  of  potash,  2 scruples. 

Then  add  distilled  water,  2 ounces. 

Syrup  of  marshmallow,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix,  and  give  a dessert-spoonful  every  hour. 

This  is  an  elegant  diaphoretic  and  slightly  laxative  mixture. 

Mixture  for  Gastric  Disorders.  No.  11. 

Take  of  Bicarbonate  of  potash,  1 drachm. 

Lemon  juice,  1|  ounce. 

Infusion  of  rhubarb,  1 ounce. 

Manna,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix,  and  give  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  to  infants,  and  three 
tea-spoonfuls  to  older  children,  every  two  hours,  in  gastric 
disorders. 

This  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  the  stomachic  disorders  of 
children,  accompanied  with  acidity  and  flatulence,  especially 
when  they  are  at  the  same  time  feverish. 

Cooling  Mixture.  No.  If 

Take  of  Nitrate  of  potash,  2 scruples. 

Extract  of  henbane,  3 grains. 

Fennel  water,  1 \ ounces. 

Syrup  of  marshmallow,  1 drachm. 

Mix,  and  give  a tea-spoonful  every  two  hours  to  a child 
labouring  under  pulmonic  inflammation, 

Nitrate  of  potass  diminishes  the  heat  of  the  body  and  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  this  mixture  is  an  eligible  mode  of 
administering  it  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  tonsils  or 
throat. 

Tonic  Bark  Mixture.  No.  13. 

Take  of  disulphate  of  quina,  10  grains;  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

15  drops;  cinnamon  water,  2 ounces. 

Dissolve  and  give  to  children  of  two  years  a tea-spoonful,  and 
to  those  somewhat  older  a dessert-spoonful,  three  or  four 
times  a day. 

In  scrofulous  ophthalmia,  erysipelas,  and  intermittent  fever 
of  children,  this  is  an  admirable  mode  of  administering  quinine. 
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Cordial  Aperient  Mixture.  No.  14. 

Take  of  Rhubarb  powder,  15  grains. 

Magnesia  calcined,  1 drachm. 

Fennel  water,  and  dill  water,  of  each,  6 drachms. 
Syrup  of  roses,  half  an  ounce. 

.Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  20  drops. 

Mix,  and  give  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls,  twice  or  thrice  a day. 
in  costiveness  or  diarrhoea,  in  children  of  a year  or  two 
old. 

Not  only  in  stomachic  and  intestinal  irritation,  when  accom- 
panied with  costiveness,  is  this  one  of  the  best  remedies,  but 
even  in  looseness,  a little  of  it  occasionally — half  the  dose,  or 
less — will  relieve  pain  and  diarrhoea. 

Mild  Aperient  Mixture.  No.  15. 

Take  of  Infusion  of  rhubarb,  1^  ounce. 

Bisulphate  of  potash,  half  a drachm. 

Tincture  of  cinnamon,  half  a drachm. 

Syrup  of  senna,  4 drachms. 

Mix,  and  give  one  to  two  tea-spoonfuls  every  third  hour. 

Rhubarb  and  sulphate  of  potass  in  combination,  is  a mild 
and  excellent  medicine  for  children,  to  remove  costiveness,  and 
to  cure  tumid  bellies. 

Sedative  Soda  Mixture.  No.  16. 

Take  of  Peppermint  water,  or  decoction  of  dandelion,  1^  ounce. 
Sesqui -carbonate  of  soda,  2 scruples. 

Syrup  of  saffron,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix,  and  give  a tea-spoonful  frequently  in  hooping-cough,  or 
irritation  of  the  stomach  or  liver. 

The  sesqui-carbonate  of  soda  exerts  a decided  sedative  in- 
fluence upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, and  at  the  same  time  regulates  the  bowels  and  improves 
their  secretions. 

Mixture  for  Flatulence  and  Acidity.  No.  1 7. 

Take  of  Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  half  a drachm. 

Syrup  of  marshmallow,  1 ounce. 

Fennel  water,  1 ounce. 

Mix,  and  give  a teaspoonful  every  hour  to  an  infant. 

The  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  is  a very  valuable  stimulant 
and  antacid  in  the  disorders  of  children.  Its  use  is  indicated 
where  flatulence  is  combined  with  acidity  in  thrush,  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  erysipelas  of  children,  and  in  convul- 
sions symptomatic  of  nervous  exhaustion,  and  connected  with 
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pain  and  irritation  of  the  bowels,  as  already  stated  at  p.  304. 
When  constipation  attends,  add  a drachm  of  calcined  magnesia 
to  the  mixture. 

Aperient  Mixture.  No.  18. 

Take  of  Pulp  of  tamarinds,  2 ounces;  boil  in  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  to  6 ounces  of  the 
strained  liquor,  add  manna,  6 drachms. 

A table-spoonful,  or  two,  every  hour  for  a child  of  four  years 
old. 

Tamarinds,  combined  with  manna,  unload  the  bowels  gently 
of  their  contents,  and  therefore  constitute  a cooling  laxative 
medicine,  very  suitable  for  children. 

Mixture  or  Linctusfor  Sore  Throat.  No.  19. 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  zinc,  1 drachm. 

Infusion  of  sage,  2 drachms. 

Hose  honey,  1 ounce. 

Apply  this  mixture  to  the  throat,  in  ulcerated  sore  throat. 

This  is  a linctus,  very  useful  in  ulcerations  of  the  throat. 

Tonic  Steel  Mixture.  No.  20. 

Take  of  Wine  of  iron,  1 ounce. 

Wine  of  antimony,  1 drachm. 

Mix  them.  Twenty  to  twenty-five  drops  of  this  mixture,  three 
times  a day,  in  barley  water,  or  any  agreeable  vehicle,  is 
the  dose  for  a child  three  years  old.  This  is  very  useful 
in  scrofulous  disease  of  the  hip-joint  or  spine. 

Tonic  Steel  Mixture.  No.  21. 

Take  of  Citrate  of  iron,  2 scruples. 

Sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia,  1 drachm. 

Distilled  water,  7 ounces. 

Syrup  of  tolu,  1 ounce. 

Mix  them.  A table-spoonful  of  this  mixture,  in  half  a wine- 
glassful  of  water,  is  the  proper  dose  for  a child  of  live 
years  old.  It  is  a most  agreeable  and  eligible  mode  of 
administering  a steel  tonic. 

Mixture  for  Colic  and  Acidity.  No.  22. 

Take  of  Fennel  water,  4 ounces. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  15  grains. 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  1 drachm. 

Syrup  of  marshmallow,  half  an  ounce. 

A table-spoonful  of  this  mixture  every  two  hours,  shaking  the 
phial  each  time,  for  a child  of  two  years  old,  labouring 
under  colic  from  acidity. 
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Mixture  for  Constipation  and  Acidity.  No.  23. 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  1 drachm. 

Tartrate  of  potash,  1 drachm. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  half  a drachm. 

Manna,  6 drachms. 

Fennel  water,  1 ounce. 

A teaspoonful  of  this  mixture,  every  two  or  three  hours,  in 
constipation  aud  watchings  of  children,  or  in  acidity. 

Mixture  for  Diarrhoea.  No.  24. 

Take  of  Fresh  expressed  oil  of  almonds,  2 drachms. 

Powdered  gum  arabic,  2 drachms. 

Syrup  of  marshmallow,  2 drachms. 

Cinnamon  water,  half  an  ounce. 

Fennel  water,  1 ounce. 

Give  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  every  hour  in  infantile  diarrhcea. 

Soothing  Mixture  for  Hooping  Cough.  No.  25. 

Take  of  Bicarbonate  of  potash,  15  grains. 

Cochineal,  8 grains. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  10  drops. 

Distilled  water,  6 ounces. 

Give  a teaspoonful,  when  the  cough  is  troublesome,  in  hooping- 
cough. 

Cordial  Stimulant  Mixture.  No.  26 

Take  of  Mint  water,  1 £ ounce. 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  half  a drachm. 

Spirit  of  nitric  tether,  12  drops. 

Compound  spirit  of  lavender,  1 drachm. 

Syrup  of  cloves,  half  an  ounce. 

One  tea-spoonful  every  second  hour  for  a child  a year  old.  two 
tea-spoonfuls  for  those  of  three  years  old  and  upwards.  A 
good  general  stimulant  for  children  when  languid  and 
weak. 

Tonic  Mixture.  No.  27. 

Take  of  Infusion  of  Calumba,  3 ounces. 

Tincture  of  ammoniated  iron,  1^  drachm. 

Syrup  of  tolu,  1 ounce. 

The  dose  is  a table-spoonful,  thrice  a day,  in  debility,  for  chil- 
dren of  three  years  old. 

Mixture  for  Thrush.  No.  28. 

Take  of  Camphor,  4 grains. 

Gum  arabic  mixture,  half  an  ounce. 

Syrup  of  marshmallow,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  carefully,  rubbing  them  together,  and,  by  degrees,  add 
orange  flower  water,  1 ounce. 

A tea-spoonful  every  two  hours  in  malignant  thrush. 
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Tonic  Bark  Mixture.  No.  29. 

Take  of  Decoction  of  Peruvian  bark,  6 ounces. 

Tincture  of  Peruvian  bark,  half  an  ounce. 

Aromatic  confection,  1 scruple. 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  1 dracbm. 

Give  a dessert-spoonful  of  this  mixture,  three  times  a day,  in 
malignant  thrush,  when  the  infant  is  weak  and  delicate. 

It  is  likewise  an  eligible  form  of  administering  bark  and 

ammonia  in  all  the  disorders  of  childhood,  when  such  tonics 

are  indicated.  Children  of  eight  years  old  may  take  two  table- 

spoonfuls  as  a dose. 

Worm  Mixture.  No.  30. 

Take  of  Compound  decoction  of  aloes,  l£  ounce. 

Extract  of  liquorice,  2 drachms. 

Wine  of  aloes,  2 drachms. 

A valuable  mixture  for  expelling  worms  from  children,  of 
which  from  one  to  two  tea-spoonfuls  may  be  taken,  twice 
or  thrice  a day,  in  a table-spoonful  of  water.  The  anthel- 
mintic powers  of  this  mixture  will  be  much  enhanced  by 
the  addition  of  half  a drachm  or  a drachm  of  the  muriated 
tincture  of  iron,  which  also  corrects  the  tendency  to  the 
regeneration  of  worms. 

Antispasmodie  Mixture.  No.  31. 

Take  of  Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  8 grains. 

Gum  arabic  mixture,  half  a drachm. 

Syrup  of  marshmallow,  half  a drachm. 

Elder  flower  water,  3 drachms. 

A tea-spoonful  of  this  emulsion  may  be  given  every  hour,  to 
infants  in  convulsions,  and  in  all  states  of  debility. 

Another  Antispasmodie  Mixture.  No.  32. 

Take  of  Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  4 grains. 

Musk,  (>  grains. 

White  sugar,  3 drachms. 

Dill  water,  1 1 ounce. 

A tea-spoonful  every  hour  in  the  spasms  of  infants. 

Mixture  for  Croup , either  Acute  or  Chronic.  No.  33. 

Take  of  tartar  emetic,  one  grain. 

Distilled  water,  1 ounce. 

Extract  of  henbane,  2 grains. 

Syrup  of  marshmallow,  half  an  ounce. 

The  dose  is  a tea-spoonful  every  hour,  to  a child  eighteen 
months  old. 
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Mixture  for  Diarrhoea  or  Colicy  Pains.  No.  34. 

Take  of  Chalk,  half  a drachm. 

Saffron,  half  a drachm. 

Syrup  of  rhubarb,  6 drachms. 

Fennel  water,  1 ounce. 

A tea-spoonful  every  half  hour  or  every  hour. 

Mixture  for  Hooping  Cough.  No.  35. 

Take  of  Extract  of  hemlock,  2 grains. 

Tartar  emetic,  1 grain. 

Distilled  water,  2 ounces. 

Syrup  of  saffron,  half  ounce. 

Give  a tea-spoonful,  three  times  a day,  to  an  infant,  in 
hooping  cough. 

Mixture  for  Scrofula.  No.  36. 

Take  of  Extract  of  hemlock,  3 — 6 grains. 

Fresh  mint  water,  2 ounces. 

Compound  tincture  of  rhubarb,  1 ounce. 

A dessert-spoonful  of  this  mixture,  thrice  daily,  in  scrofulous 
mesenteric  disease. 

Take  of  Iodine,  5 grains.  No.  37. 

Hydriodate  of  potash,  half  a scruple. 

Distilled  water,  2 ounces.  Dissolve. 

For  children  under  seven,  two  drops  twice  a day,  gradually 
increased  to  five  drops;  to  children  above  seven,  the  dose 
may  be  progressively  advanced  to  sixteen  drops.  The 
common  vehicle  is  half  a wine-glassful  of  dill  water. 

Cough  Mixture  for  Children.  No.  38. 

Take  of  Fennel  water,  4 drachms. 

Wine  of  ipecacuanha,  1 drachm. 

Extract  of  henbane,  3 grains. 

Syrup  of  marshmallow,  1 ounce. 

A tea-spoonful  of  this  mixture,  every  two  hours,  to  an  infant 
from  six  to  twelve  months,  as  a cough  mixture. 

Dandelion  Mixture.  No.  39. 

Take  of  Extract  of  dandelion,  3 drachms. 

Bitartrate  of  potash,  3 drachms. 

Water,  5 ounces. 

Orange  syrup,  1 ounce. 

Dose:  a table-spoonful,  twice  or  thrice  daily,  to  children  above 
two  years,  in  mesenteric  disease,  or  in  any  congestion  of 
the  abdominal  viscera. 
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POWDERS. 

Fever  Powder.  No.  40. 

Take  of  Dry  carbonate  of  soda,  8 grains. 

Powder  of  ipecacuanha,  1 grain. 

Compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  2 grains. 
Compound  powder  of  cinnamon,  6 grains. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  10  grains. 

Make  into  six  powders,  and  give  one  every  third  hour  in  some 
barley  water  or  thin  gruel.  Excellent  in  thrush  and 
feverishness  arising  from  gastric  or  intestinal  disorders. 
This  is  the  dose  for  a child  a year  old. 

Nitrous  Powder  for  Bilious  Fever.  No.  41. 

Take  of  Calomel,  half  a grain. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  5 grains. 

Powder  of  liquorice,  10  grains. 

Make  into  a powder,  and  give  the  whole  to  children  above  six 
years  old,  but  to  those  under  that  age  half  a powder, 
every  four  hours. 

Aperient  Powder.  No.  42. 

Take  of  Calcined  magnesia,  1 drachm. 

Powdered  rhubarb,  half  a scruple. 

Mix  for  a powder,  and  give  10  grains,  once  or  twice  a day,  for 
constipation  with  acidity  in  infants. 

Valuable  Aperient  Powder.  No.  48. 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  2 drachms. 

Powdered  rhubarb,  1 drachm. 

Powdered  cinnamon,  8 grains. 

Mix  for  a powder,  to  be  given  in  doses  of  from  7 grains 
to  half  a drachm.  Similar  to  Gregory’s  powder. 

Alterative  Powder.  No.  44. 

Take  of  Powdered  rhubarb,  1 scruple. 

Mercury,  with  chalk,  10  grains. 

Aromatic  powder,  5 grains. 

Mix,  and  give  a child  a year  old  from  3 to  5 grains,  once  or 
twice  a day,  in  barley  water. 

Powder  for  Torpid  Bowels.  No.  45. 

Take  of  Rhubarb  powder,  10  grains. 

Scammony  powder,  10  grains. 

Sulphate  of  potash,  10  grains. 

Bruise  well  together,  and  add  5 grains  of  aromatic  powder. 
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Six  grains  to  be  given  every  second  hour  until  it  produces 
the  desired  effect  of  relieving  the  bowels,  Excellent  when 
an  active  powder  is  required,  for  children  of  two  years  old. 

Powder  for  Colic.  No.  46. 

Take  of  Sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  2 grains. 

Rhubarb  powder,  2 grains. 

Aromatic  powder,  1 grain. 

Mix,  and  give  it,  once  or  twice  a day,  to  infants  subject 
to  flatulent  colic,  or  any  cutaneous  irritation. 

Powder  for  Scald  Head.  No.  47. 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  magnesia,  2 drachms. 

White  sugar,  2 drachms. 

Sublimated  sulphur,  1 drachm. 

From  half  a teaspoonful  to  a teaspoonful,  twice  daily,  in  scald 
head,  or  other  cutaneous  diseases. 

Powder  for  Epilepsy  or  St.  Vitus's  Dance.  No.  48. 

Take  of  Oxide  of  zinc,  6 grains. 

Prepared  chalk,  half  a drachm. 

*|White  sugar,  1 ^ drachm. 

Make  into  a powder,  and  divide  into  twelve  equal  parts. 

A powder  to  be  taken  thrice  a day,  by  a child  three  years  old. 

Powder  for  Brain  or  Skin  Affections.  No.  49. 

Take  of  Mercury  with  chalk,  12  grains. 

Dry  carbonate  of  soda,  half  a drachm. 

Scraped  camphor,  3 grains. 

Powder  of  ipecacuanha,  1£  grain. 

Powder  of  cinnamon,  12  grains. 

White  sugar,  1 drachm. 

Oil  of  anise,  1 drop. 

Rub  well  together,  and  divide  into  twelve  papers;  and  let  one 
be  taken  every  night,  or  every  night  and  morning,  by  a 
child  a year  or  two  old. 

Powder  for  Diarrhoea.  No.  .50. 

Take  of  Prepared  chalk,  half  an  ounce. 

Ipecacuanha  powder,  4 grains. 

Rhubarb  powder,  1 drachm. 

Grey  powder,  1 scruple. 

Oil  of  fennel,  8 drops, 

White  sugar,  2 drachms. 

Rub  well  together. 

Dose,  from  6 grains  to  half  a drachm,  twice  or  thrice  a day. 
in  infantile  diarrhoea. 
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Another  Powder  for  Diarrhoea.  No.  51. 

Take  of  Grey  powder,  half  a scruple. 

Compound  powder  of  chalk,  1 scruple. 

Compound  powder  of  tragacanth,  half  a drachm. 
Divide  into  ten  equal  parts,  and  let  one  be  taken  every  fourth 
hour,  in  diarrhoea  or  dysentery,  for  an  infant  six  months 
old. 


Sedative  Powder  for  Infants.  No.  52. 

Take  of  Grey  powder,  1 drachm. 

Compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  1 scruple. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia,  half  a drachm. 

Rub  well  together. 

Dose  : four  to  six  grains  as  a sedative  for  children  of  three 
years  old.  This  is  indicated  when  children  are  very  fretful 
from  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  from  teething. 

Cough  Powder.  No.  53. 

Take  of  Ipecacuanha  powder,  10  grains. 

Grey  powder,  5 grains. 

White  sugar,  20  grains. 

Mix  them  well  together. 

One  or  two  grains  every  second  and  third  hour,  as  an  expec- 
torant, in  severe  cases  of  bronchial  irritation,  for  a child  of 
three  years  old. 

Hooping  Cough  Powder.  No.  54. 

Take  of  Powder  of  ipecacuanha,  3 grains. 

Powdered  gum  arabic,  half  a drachm. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  half  a drachm. 

WTiite  sugar,  1 drachm. 

Mix,  and  divide  it  into  twelve  equal  parts. 

Give  a powder  every  two  hours  in  hooping  cough. 

Powder  for  Eruptions.  No.  55. 

Take  of  Precipitated  sulphur,  half  a drachm. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  1 scruple. 

Fennel  seeds,  half  a scruple. 

White  sugar,  a drachm  and  a half. 

Mix.  The  dose  is  ten  grains  twice  a day,  in  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. 


Calomel  Purge.  No.  56. 

Take  of  Jalap  powder,  4 grains. 

Calomel,  half  a grain. 

Ipecacuanha  powder,  a quarter  of  a grain. 
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Mix  them,  for  a purgative  powder  for  a child  of  any  age  beyond 
two  years,  under  severe  disease,  such  as  brain  affections, 
dropsy,  or  over-loaded  bowels.  If  more  than  four  years 
old,  double  the  quantity  of  jalap. 

SYRUPS. 

Cox's  Hive  Syrup.  No.  57. 

Take  of  Squills,  1 ounce. 

Seneka  root,  1 ounce. 

Water,  1 pint. 

Clarified  honey,  1J  pound. 

Make  into  a syrup,  to  every  ounce  of  which  add  a grain  of 
tartarised  antimony. 

This  is  a compound  honey  of  squills,  supposed  to  combine 
the  virtues  of  seneka,  squill  and  tartar  emetic;  it  is  expecto- 
rant, diaphoretic,  and  frequently  cathartic,  and  may  often  be 
given  with  great  advantage  in  severe  coughs,  in  chronic  croup, 
and  in  mild  cases  of  acute  croup — indeed,  in  all  cases  of  that 
fatal  malady.  Wherever  it  is  a principal  object  to  promote 
expectoration,  it  may  be  given  with  the  prospect  of  benefit. 
The  dose  is  from  six  drops  to  a teaspoonful,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  child,  and  it  should  be  repeated  in  cases  of  croup 
every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  until  it  operates  fully  as  an 
emetic.  Half  a teaspoonful  is  usually  sufficient  as  an  expec- 
torant to  children  of  three  years  old.  In  hoarseness,  it  is  an 
admirable  remedy,  and  it  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

Cough  Syrup.  No.  58. 

Take  of  Oxymel  of  squills,  1 ounce. 

Ipecacuanha  wine,  1 drachm. 

Syrup  of  roses,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix,  and  give  half  a teaspoonful,  thrice  a day,  to  a child 
from  one  to  three  years  old.  A teaspoonful  at  a dose  is  not 
too  much  if  the  cough  is  severe. 

Another  Cough  Syrup.  No.  59. 

Take  of  Syrup  of  tolu,  1 £ ounce. 

Tincture  of  squills,  1 drachm. 

Ipecacuanha  wine,  1 .j  drachm. 

Mix  them,  and  give  a teaspoonful  or  two,  thrice  daily,  to  a 
child  of  two  or  three  years  old. 

Aperient  Syrup.  No.  60. 

Take  of  Syrup  of  senna,  1 ounce. 

Epsom  salt,  2 drachms. 

Syrup  of  tolu,  1 ounce. 
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Mix  them,  and  give  a teaspoonful  or  two  as  an  aperient  to  a 
child  of  a year  old. 

Sedative  Syrup.  No.  61. 

Take  of  Tincture  of  hop,  1§  drachms, 

Or  yellow  powder  of  hop,  1 scruple.  , 

Syrup  of  tolu,  1 ounce. 

Mix  them,  and  give  a teaspoonful  occasionally  to  a child  a 
year  old. 

Excellent  Aperient  Syrup.  No.  62. 

Take  of  Syrup  of  senna,  1 ounce. 

Tartrate  of  potash,  1 drachm. 

Syrup  of  roses,  half  an  ounce. 

Aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  12  drops. 

Mix  them,  and  give  a teaspoonful  or  two  when  necessary, 
to  a child  of  a year  old. 


CLYSTERS. 

The  term  enema , clyster,  and  lavement  signifies  the  injection 
into  the  rectum,  or  lower  bowel,  of  a fluid  matter.  Clysters 
are  usually  composed  of  cold  water  alone,  or  of  tepid  water 
with  either  moist  sugar,  or  soap,  or  castor  oil,  or  salt,  dissolved 
in  it.  Gruel  and  olive  oil,  with  or  without  a teaspoonful  of 
salt,  makes  a very  good  clyster.  In  relaxed  conditions  of  the 
lower  bowels,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cold  water  thrown  up 
carefully  constitutes  a useful  tonic  to  the  parts,  and  will  bring 
down  large  evacuations. 

The  quantity  of  fluid  required  to  act  as  a purgative  for 
infants  should  be  limited  to  two  ounces;  to  children  five  years 
old,  from  four  to  six  ounces;  and  for  those  of  from  five  to  six 
years  old,  eight  ounces.  When  the  object  is  that  the  clyster 
should  remain  and  be  absorbed,  as  in  the  case  of  local  irrita- 
tion, dryness  and  defective  secretion,  as  occurs  in  diarrhoea 
and  dysentery,  the  quantity  ought  not  to  exceed  two  or  three 
ounces,  and  the  little  patient  must  be  kept  in  a state  of  repose. 

Great  care  must  be  given  to  the  mode  of  administering  a 
clyster  in  the  case  of  infants,  since  mechanical  injury  may 
result  from  performing  the  operation  in  a rude  or  unskilful 
manner.  The  tube  ought  to  be  smooth  and  well  polished,  a 
flexible  gum  elastic  tube  being  the  best.  It  should  be  smeared 
well  with  cold  cream  or  sweet  oil,  or  fresh  butter,  and  then 
passed  into  the  intestine  in  a direction  not  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  body,  but  rather  inclined  to  the  left;  ,the  fluid 
then  being  propelled  by  little  and  little,  at  repeated  intervals, 
so  that  it  may  by  degrees  fill  the  vacuities  without  causing 
painful  distension. 
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Laxative  Clyster.  No.  63. 

Take  of  Barley  water,  or  thin  gruel,  4 ounces. 

Common  salt,  a tea-spoonful. 

Olive  oil,  a table-spoonful. 

Mix  them  together. 

This  is  an  excellent  general  form ; and  if  in  the  case  of 
children  advanced  in  age,  a still  more  active  purgative  is 
wanted,  then  add  to  the  above  a tea-spoonful  of  Smith’s 
essence  of  senna,  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  strong  infusion  of 
senna  leaves. 


Emollient  Clyster.  No.  64. 

Mix  a tea-spoonful  of  starch  carefully  with  a little  cold 
water,  then  pour  on  it  some  boiling  water,  rather  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a pint,  stirring  it  about,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a uni- 
form consistence;  then  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  This  forms  an 
excellent  emollient  enema,  of  which  three  ounces  is  the  proper 
quantity  to  be  thrown  up  for  a child  three  years  old;  two 
ounces  will  be  sufficient  for  an  infant.  If  the  irritation  in  the 
bowels  is  excessive,  from  two  to  four  drops  of  laudanum  may 
be  added  to  it  with  advantage,  if  the  child  is  a year  or  two 
old,  or  more. 

Clyster  in  Spasmodic  Croup.  No.  65. 

Take  of  good  Assafoetida,  6 to  8 grains. 

Infusion  of  camomile,  1 ounce. 

Gum  arabic,  in  sufficient  quantity  for  reducing  to  a 
proper  consistency. 

As  an  injection  for  an  infant  in  spasms,  or  spasmodic  croup. 

Milk  of  Assafoetida  Clyster.  No.  66. 

Take  of  good  assafoetida  gum,  16  grains. 

Water,  rather  more  than  an  ounce. 

These,  when  well  rubbed  together,  form  an  injection  for  a 
young  child,  which  allays  general  irritation  as  effectually  as 
any  opiate  medicine,  especially  when  the  warm  bath  is  used  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  embrocation,  No.  5,  p.  463,  is  rubbed 
down  the  spine. 

Some  professional  men  pride  themselves  on  giving  laudanum, 
or  other  preparations  of  opium,  to  infants  and  young  children, 
with  great  success,  for  the  cure  of  diarrhoea,  colic,  convulsions' 
and  other  complaints  of  a similar  character;  but  it  is  not 
sufficiently  considered  that  the  frequent  use  of  opiates  in 
childhood  so  offends  the  mucous  membranes  and  the  nervous 
system  generally,  as  well  as  the  blood,  that  it  is  a long  time 
before  the  system  recovers  from  their  effects.  The  child  may 
possibly  be  relieved  thereby  from  the  pressure  of  existing 
symptoms,  but  some  injury  from  the  opiate  remains. 
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Soothing  Ointment.  No.  G7. 

Take  of  Lime  water, 

Oil  of  almonds,  of  each,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them  well  together,  then  add 
Prepared  lard,  1 ounce. 

This  makes  an  ointment  which,  when  thickly  spread  on  lint, 
produces  ease  in  irritable  ulcerations  in  any  part. 

Healing  Ointment.  No.  68. 

Take  of  Cerate  of  acetate  of  lead,  3 drachms. 

. Calamine  cerate,  1 drachm. 

Mix  them.  This  is  an  excellent  ointment  for  common  pur- 
poses, when  one  is  wanted  that  is  soothing,  and  which  heals 
gradually. 

Stimulating  Liniment.  No.  69. 

Take  of  Spirits  of  hartshorn,  1 ounce. 

Olive  oil,  1 ounce. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  1 ounce. 

Mix  them.  This  is  a strong  liniment  of  great  service  when 
applied  externally  in  sore  throat,  sprains,  and  muscular  weak- 
ness. 


Anodyne  Liniment.  No.  70. 

Take  of  Compound  soap  liniment,  1 ounce. 

Tincture  of  cantharides,  1 drachm. 

Tincture  of  opium,  1 k drachm. 

Mix  them  well.  This  liniment  will  be  found  of  essential 
service  to  children  in  colic,  cramp,  &c.,  and  in  inducing  a state 
of  rest  during  illness.  Sleep  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
children,  and  since  screaming,  spasm,  colic,  and  convulsions 
frequently  depend  on  irritation  alone,  opiate  friction  is  an 
auxiliary  remedy  of  mighty  power. 


PART  III. 


OF  DISEASES,  THEIR  SYMPTOMS,  CAUSES, 
AND  TREATMENT. 


Important  General  Rules. 

1.  In  the  management  of  diseases,  too  much 
may  be,  and  often  has  been  done,  and  as  much 
evil  may  accrue  from  this  cause  as  from  doing 
too  little.  It  is  a matter  of  high  consolation  to  the 
parent  to  know  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
disease  will  end  in  recovery  under  the  simplest 
suitable  treatment.  Every  one  should  be  strongly 
impressed  with  this  truth. 

2.  It  is  a popular  error  that  a favourable  termi- 
nation of  disease  is  always  owing  to  the  means 
employed.  Patients  often  recover  with  very  little 
medical  treatment,  and  they  often  survive  that 
which  is  very  improper  and  injurious;  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  even  for  people  to  believe  them- 
selves cured  by  that  very  treatment  which  has 
been  wrong  and  has  retarded  their  recovery. 

3.  An  impression  that  medicines  are  essential 
or  important,  in  all  casfes,  will  often  lead  to  their 
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unnecessary,  and  even  to  their  injurious  employ- 
ment. It  is  unquestionable  that  diseases,  which, 
if  treated  with  a simple  domestic  aperient  and 
low  diet,  would  have  spontaneously  terminated  in 
health,  have  often  received  an  unfavourable  turn 
from  officious  interference  in  the  employment  of 
strong  medicines. 

4.  In  all  doubtful  cases,  where  both  reason  and 
experience  fail  to  discover  the  nature  and  proper 
treatment  of  the  disease,  the  best  rule  is  to  adopt 
the  expectant  plan;  that  is,  to  do  nothing  that  can 
strongly  impress  the  system,  and  await  further  de- 
velopments, trusting  in  the  mean  time  to  nature ; 
since  measures  employed  in  the  dark  are  much 
more  likely  to  prove  noxious  than  remedial. 

5.  The  removal  of  the  morbid  cause  of  a com- 
plaint is  among  the  most  important  indications, 
for  in  many  cases  the  malady  is  sustained  solely 
by  its  continuance,  and  yields  immediately  it 
ceases  to  operate.  Thus  the  cholic  and  diarrhoea 
of  young  children  frequently  bids  defiance  to  me- 
dicine, while  the  patient  is  confined  to  the  air  of 
large  cities,  or  is  plied  with  a heavy  indigestible 
diet. 

6.  After  having  ascertained  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  we  should  next  enquire  into  its  precise 
seat,  and  endeavour  to  discover  whether  or  not 
this  is  primarily  or  essentially  in  the  blood.  If  it 
prove  to  be  so,  the  prominent  indication  will  be 
to  correct  the  state  of  that  fluid.  Much  time  is  often 
lost  by  a neglect  of  this  precaution  Cases  often 
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run  on  for  weeks  and  months,  obstinately  resist- 
ing various  courses  of  treatment,  or,  if  apparently 
relieved  for  a time,  cpiickly  relapsing  into  their 
previous  condition,  which  have  yielded,  immedi- 
ately and  permanently,  to  measures  calculated  to 
restore  the  healthy  condition  of  the  blood. 

7.  Of  these  measures,  attention  to  diet  is  fre- 
quently among  the  most  effectual;  though  medi- 
cines, such  as  a little  Epsom  salt  and  preparations 
of  iron,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  daily,  together 
with  other  remedial  means,  such  as  pure  country 
air  and  exercise,  are  not  without  very  important- 
influence.  As  examples  of  diseases  in  which  de- 
praved blood  is  mainly  concerned  in  childhood, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  plethora , or  fulness  of 
habit,  anaemia,  or  bloodlessness,  scrofula,  scurvy, 
consumption,  and  certain  forms  of  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, as  boils  and  dark- coloured*  eruptions. 

8.  Childhood  is  more  impressible  than  man- 
hood, and  therefore  requires  more  caution  in  the 
use  of  strong  remedies.  Though  children  more 
rapidly  recover  from  severe  maladies  than  grown 
persons,  yet  they  are  more  readily  depressed  below 
the  point  of  reaction.  The  nervous  system  at  this 
age  is  peculiarly  susceptible,  and  frequent  calls 
are  made  for  remedies  addressed  to  the  support  o. 
that  system  through  the  nutritive  powers.  This 
fact  is  often  fatally  overlooked  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  infantile  diseases,  the  food  of  the  little 
patient,  and  the  other  means  employed,  not  being 
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sufficiently  invigorating.  See  some  remarks  on 
this  subject  under  Water  in  the  Head. 

9.  In  acute  diseases  of  the  head,  chest  or  abdo- 
men, when  it  is  necessary  to  draw  blood  from  a 
child,  do  it  sufficiently  at  once  by  the  lancet  or 
cupping,  so  as  to  make  a speedy  impression  on 
the  disease ; because  young  children,  although 
they  bear  well  the  loss  of  blood  once  or  twice, 
they  ill  bear  a frequent  repetition  of  bleeding,  so 
that  leeches  are  not  an  eligible  way  of  drawing 
blood  from  them.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Henry 
Davies's  sentiments  meet  my  views  most  entirely. 
( Lancet , December  1851).  He  says  : 

“ I have  fonnd  almost  invariably,  that  in  acute  diseases  of 
the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  children  bear  bleeding  very  well, 
and  with  the  most  marked  and  beneficial  results,  provided 
they  are  promptly  bled  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  system,  consequently  on  the  disease.  The  mis- 
take frequently  is,  by  taking  blood  from  a child  in  too  small 
quantities,  as  by  a leech  or  two,  day  after  day  successively, 
whereby  the  child  is  weakened,  and  no  impression  made  on 
the  disease.  In  this  opinion  I am  borne  out  by  good  authori- 
ties. Dr.  John  Clarke  says,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Dis- 
eases  of  Women  and  Children , p.  152, — ‘ Very  young  children 
bear  very  well  the  loss  of  blood,  even  to  fainting,  once  or 
twice,  but  they  ill  bear  a more  frequent  repetition  of  bleeding.’ 
Dr.  Dewees  says  : ‘ The  complaints  of  children  are  almost  al- 
ways acute,  and  of  the  sthenic  kind ; hence,  the  necessity  and 
success  of  evacuations  in  almost  all  of  them.’ — (p.  4,  Preface  to 
Diseases  of  Children').  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  he 
prescribes  blood-letting  for  children  in  eveiy  inflammatory 
disease.  Billard  devotes  a long  chapter  to  the  subject  of  blood- 
letting in  the  diseases  of  infants,  in  which,  after  observing 
their  liability  to  inflammation  and  congestion,  he  says  : — “ In 
consequence  of  which,  blood-letting,  when  properly  employed, 
is  attended  with  less  hazard  than  in  adults,  and  their  inflam- 
matory diseases  are  much  sooner  relieved  by  early  bleeding.’  ” 

10.  Girls  are  to  be  treated  in  all  respects  more 
delicately  than  boys. 
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11.  The  hereditary  tendencies  must  not  he 
overlooked.  Thus  the  children  of  consumptive  or 
scrofulous  parents,  or  those  of  a very  infirm  con- 
stitution, must  be  treated  with  more  care  and 
gentleness,  and  will  require  a more  invigorating 
treatment  than  those  of  parents  in  whom  no 
morbid  hereditary  tendency  can  be  suspected. 

Symptoms  of  Health  or  Disease. 

The  figure  of  a young  child,  its  gestures,  the 
state  of  its  skin  and  respiration,  the  condition  of 
its  mouth,  and  the  secretion  from  its  bowels, 
should  always  be  attended  to,  and  are  clear  indi- 
cations of  its  health  or  disease.  When  healthy, 
all  parts  of  the  child  are  so  completely  rounded, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  angle  in  the 
whole  figui’e;  whether  the  limbs  are  bent  or 
straight,  every  line  forms  a portion  of  a circle,  no 
muscle  can  be  discovered  through  the  skin,  all 
the  spaces  being  filled  up  and  plumped  out  with 
cellular  membrane,  which  afterwards,  perhaps, 
becomes  fat.  The  joints  can  scarcely  be  found 
except  by  observing  the  flections  of  the  limbs. 
Whenever  the  joints  of  a young  child  can  be  seen, 
it  is  probably  not  in  health.  Generally  speaking, 
there  must  be  then  some  local  or  general  disease, 
or  else  the  food  is  not  suitable,  and  not  converted 
into  healthy  nourishment.  The  body  of  a young 
child  in  health  forms  a figure  which  is  uniformly 
convex,  though  rather  more  protuberant  at  the 
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abdomen  than  at  other  parts.  If  the  anterior 
part  of  the  chest  is  elevated  while  the  sides  are 
sunk  in;  it  is  a sign  of  ill  health;  or  if  the  abdo- 
men projects  forward  too  far,  and  is  too  full  and 
hard,  it  denotes  the  same  thing.  If  it  is  concave 
or  sunk  in,  it  is  a sure  sign  of  disease.  The  mo- 
ther must  always  attend  to  the  fatness  or  leanness 
of  her  child,  because  fatness  and  flabbiness  imply 
that  the  fatness  is  in  over  proportion  to  the  exer- 
cise taken,  while  leanness  proves  deficient  nou- 
rishment, and  frequently  also  deficient  exercise. 
The  head  of  the  child  ought  to  be  proportionably 
larger  than  that  of  an  adult ; yet  there  may  be 
such  an  uncommon  size  of  the  head  as  points  out 
disease. 

The  gestures  of  a healthy  child  are  all  easy  and 
natural;  consequently,  when  out  of  health,  they 
will  often  denote  the  nature  of  the  complaint. 
The  legs  being  drawn  up  to  the  abdomen  and 
accompanied  with  crying,  are  proofs  of  disorder ; 
and  if  tenderness  or  pain  in  the  abdomen,  in- 
creased by  pressure  be  present,  we  may  be  certain 
of  the  existence  of  great  derangement,  if  not  of 
inflammation. 

In  health,  the  hands  of  a young  child  are  very 
rarely  held  above  the  mouth,  but  under  circum- 
stances of  disease,  and  particularly  of  accumula- 
tion of  blood  in  the  head,  the  child  is  frequently 
seen  with  its  hands  applied  to  the  head  and  face. 
In  some  cases,  this  indicates  the  beginning  of 
inflammation  of  the  brain. 
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Starting  from  sleep,  or  when  awake,  is  a cir- 
cumstance requiring  attention,  as  it  is  frequently 
the  attendant  of  approaching  disorder  in  the  chest 
and  head.  The  mother  must  not,  however,  be  too 
frequently  excited  by  this  symptom,  as  it  some- 
times arises  from  the  most  trifling  causes.  For  ex- 
ample, slight  irritation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels 
may  be  the  cause  of  it,  and  then  all  that  will  be 
necessary  is  a little  of  Gregory^  powder,  noticed 
at  page  470,  attention  being  given  at  the  same 
time  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food. 

In  health,  the  eyes  are  clear  and  bright,  but  in 
disease  they  will  become  dull  and  heavy,  though 
after  long-continued  irritation  they  will  some- 
times assume  a degree  of  quickness,  which  is  very 
remarkable,  and  a peculiar  pearly  brightness, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  describe.  The  eye  being 
a most  expressive  feature,  much  may  be  learnt 
from  a close  attention  to  its  state  in  the  disorders 
of  children.  If  they  are  seen  to  throw  their  eyes 
upwards,  it  generally  indicates  a torpor  of  some 
of  the  muscles,  and  is  often  a consequence  of  that 
wretched  practice  of  administering  opiates. 

If  the  child  has  come  to  that  age  when  the 
eyes  are  by  habit  directed  to  the  same  object,  and 
afterwards  it  loses  that  power,  it  is  frequently  a 
prelude  to  diseases  of  the  head.  The  state  of  the 
pupil  may  vary,  it  may  not  contract  properly, 
remaining  too  much  dilated,  or  it  may  be  so  con- 
tracted as  to  admit  very  little  light.  The  former 
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state  denotes  an  unusual  degree  of  irritation  ; 
the  latter,  the  approach  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain.  When  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  much  con- 
tracted, most  of  the  other  senses  are  extremely 
susceptible  and  irritable ; any  sudden  noise  or 
the  clapping  of  hands  near  the  child’s  ear,  or  the 
loud  shutting  of  the  door,  will  make  it  startle  far 
more  than  when  in  health. 

The  respiration  both  in  children  and  adults, 
when  healthy,  is  formed  of  equal  inspirations  and 
expirations.  If  these  operations  are  unequally 
performed  the  child  breathes  with  difficulty. 
When  respiration  is  accompanied  by  a noise  in 
the  throat  it  denotes  the  presence  of  irritation, 
and  perhaps  of  phlegm;  and  when  it  is  a peculiar 
kind  of  wheezing  noise,  it  calls  for  still  greater 
attention,  as  inflammation  of  the  trachea  may 
supervene,  which  is  a very  dangerous  disease. 

A child  can  never  be  healthy  when  its  intesti- 
nal secretions  are  deranged;  and  therefore  the 
stools  should  be  an  object  of  continual  inspection. 
In  health,  a young  child  has  two,  three,  or  four 
motions  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  natural 
colour  is  that  of  a light  yellow.  The  first  stools 
that  pass  soon  after  birth  are  generally  black ; 
those  which  follow  have  but  little  smell.  If  their 
colour  is  at  any  time  green,  white  or  clayish,  or 
mucous  or  watery,  then  the  child  suffers  from 
disordered  biliary  and  intestinal  secretions,  and 
the  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  colour 
and  consistence  of  these  motions.  If  they  are 
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green,  give  a little  of  the  mixture,  No.  14,  p.  465, 
if  white  or  clay-coloured,  give  the  powder,  No.  44, 
p.  470,  once  a day,  and  if  mucous  or  watery,  after 
a dose  of  No.  46,  p.  471,  give  infusion  of  calumba. 
In  a healthy  child  the  foeces  will  sometimes  be 
squeezed  out,  but  when  the  child  is  diseased  they 
will  sometimes  be  thrown  out  with  considerable 
force,  which  is  always  a sign  of  great  irritation. 
In  infantile  fever  the  stools  have  a peculiar  un- 
pleasant faintish  smell. 

A principal  remote  cause  of  the  disorders  of 
infancy  is  the  uncommon  moisture  and  laxity  pe- 
culiar to  that  age  ; conditions  necessary  in  order 
to  the  extension  of  parts  and  the  rapid  growth 
required.  The  glands  in  general  are  much  larger 
in  young  children  than  in  adults.  The  glantts 
situated  within  the  mouth,  the  gullet,  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  under  the  jaws,  are  extremely 
numerous,  and  continually  pouring  out  their  con- 
tents into  the  digestive  organs.  The  thymous 
gland,  the  glands  of  the  intestines,  pancreas  and 
liver,  are  particulai’ly  large.  The  extreme  suscep- 
tibility and  irritability  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  the  delicacy  of  the  muscular  fibres,  is  another 
cause  of  children's  complaints.  Hence  the  juices 
of  the  serous  membranes  are  liable  to  some  de- 
gree of  stagnation,  a state  inconsistent  with  the 
free  circulation  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body. 
Infants  cannot  take  exercise  themselves,  and  are 
usually  too  little  exercised,  which  circumstance 
favours  the  general  susceptibility  to  congestion, 
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and  is  an  undoubted  cause  of  acidities  in  the  first 
passages,  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Op  Burns  and  Scalds. 

A burn  or  scald,  whatever  may  be  its  extent, 
arrests  at  once  the  healthful  actions  of  the  part, 
and  when  severe  deranges,  by  sympathetic  influ- 
ence, the  functions  of  distant  organs.  Hence 
very  large  burns  or  scalds  sometimes  destroy  life 
mainly  by  the  shock  inflicted  on  the  whole  system. 

Treatment. — A tender  and  exquisitely  delicate 
surface  being  exposed  by  the  destruction  of  the 
skin  to  the  irritating  action  of  the  air,  the  best 
remedies  are  those  which  at  once  soothe  the  raw 
surface,  and  protect  it  from  the  action  of  the  air 
and  other  external  irritants.  No  remedy  is  more 
admirably  suited  to  this  case  than  wheat  flour, 
applied  so  as  to  coat  eveiy  portion  of  the  burnt 
or  scalded  surface.  It  may  be  dusted  on  by 
means  of  a common  dredger,  and  every  spot 
should  be  covered.  This  dressing  need  not  be 
disturbed,  but  allowed  to  separate  spontaneously. 

For  the  milder  kinds  of  burns  and  scalds,  the 
lime  and  oil  liniment,  made  by  mixing  together 
lime  water  and  sweet  or  linseed  oil,  in  equal  pro- 
portions, is  a pleasant  and  very  salutary  appli- 
cation. 

When  children  burn  their  fingers,  it  is  a good 
practice  to  plunge  them  into  the  coldqst  water, 
or  the  burns  may  advantageously  be  covered  with 
ink.  When  parts  about  the  eyes  are  burnt,  cold 
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water  is  one  of  the  best  applications,  followed  by 
the  flour. 

The  constitutional  treatment  will  be  directed 
by  the  medical  attendant. 

Op  Chilblains. 

These  complaints  are  the  result  of  debility  in 
the  capillary  circulation ; and  experience  has 
abundantly  proved  that  the  best  applications  are 
those  which  are  stimulating  and  invigorating, 
such  as  the  embrocation,  No.  5,  p.  463,  or  tinc- 
ture of  cayenne  pepper,  a mixture  of  cayenne 
pepper  and  salt,  in  equal  proportions,  or  brine. 
Brine  is  very  efficacious,  applied  warm  night  and 
morning. 

Op  Convulsions. 

Convulsive  fits  arise  almost  uniformly  either 
from  a rash  improperly  repelled,  from  over  feed- 
ing, or  from  food  of  a bad  and  indigestible  quality, 
from  impure  air,  from  irritation  in  the  gums 
during  teething,  or  from  fright  and  other  moral 
causes.  Infants  have  been  often  suddenly  attacked 
with  convulsions,  after  having  been  suckled  im- 
mediately after  the  nurse  has  been  violently  ex- 
cited. They  always  depend  on  irritation  of  the 
origin  of  the  muscular  nerves,  produced  either  by 
direct  or  sympathetic  causes.  Immediate  affection 
of  the  brpin  itself  is  sometimes  a cause,  the  fits 
often  occurring  in  the  commencement  or  progress 
of  hydrocephalus,  or  water  in  the  head.  Therefore 
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they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes;  first,  those 
proceeding  from  a primary  affection  of  the  brain  ; 
secondly,  those  occasioned  by  sympathy  with  some 
other  organ  in  a state  of  irritation.  Those  which 
depend  on  direct  irritation  of  the  brain,  or  me- 
dulla of  the  spine,  are  the  most  dangerous.  All 
convulsions  must  in  their  appearance  be  exceed- 
ingly alarming,  yet  under  proper  treatment  they 
are  not  so  dangerous  as  is  commonly  imagined. 
We  are  able  to  hold  out  much  comfort  in  this 
alarming  malady ; for  although  we  feel  no  dispo- 
sition to  deny  its  being  often  dangerous,  yet  even 
when  it  frequently  returns  during  infancy,  it  is 
seldom  fatal,  except  in  a confined  vitiated  atmo- 
sphere, in  densely  crowded  situations,  and  under 
the  neglect  of  proper  evacuations. 

Treatment. — Should  the  fits  have  arisen  soon 
after  the  disappearance  of  a rash,  or  of  a dis- 
charge behind  the  ears,  warm  baths,  gentle  purges, 
such  as  No.  14,  p.  465,  and  a blister  between  the 
shoulders,  or  on  the  calves  of  the  legs,  are  the 
proper  remedies. 

Some  infants  are  extremely  sensitive  to  all 
kinds  of  food,  except  milk,  and  frequently  we 
find  them  thrown  into  violent  convulsions  in  con- 
sequence. The  majority  cannot  bear  any  kind  of 
thickening  in  their  food,  any  sort  of  bread  or  rusk 
disordering  their  bowels  and  occasioning  pasty 
or  other  ill-conditioned  motions.  Zimmerman 
relates  an  instance  of  a child  who,  dui’ing  the  first 
months  of  its  life,  had  frequent  attacks  of  violent 
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convulsions,  which  the  various  means  employed 
did  not  cure,  but  which  disappeared  entirely  upon 
the  prohibition  of  meal  pap.  That  convulsions 
are  owing  in  infants  to  any  kind  of  pap,  and  in 
older  children  to  the  bad  quality  of  food,  or  to  an 
excessive  quantity,  may  often  be  known  by  the 
premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  loathing  of  food, 
costiveness  or  purging,  pale  countenance,  large 
belly,  or  disturbed  sleep.  Dr.  Underwood*  states 
that  he  had  known  some  of  the  largest  and  finest 
infants  he  had  ever  seen  die  suddenly  in  the 
month,  immediately  after  the  nurse  had  boasted 
of  their  having  eaten  three  boats^  full  of  victuals. 

Of  course,  in  convulsions  arising  from  improper 
food,  no  cure  can  be  expected  until  an  entire 
change  can  be  made  in  that  particular ; but  one 
of  the  first  means  to  be  employed  to  relieve  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  the  excessive  irritation  of 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  convulsions,  is  a soap 
clyster,  with  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  salt  dissolved 
in  it.  (See  Clysters.)  Whilst  this  is  preparing, 
a tea-spoonful  of  castor  oil  should  be  given  to  the 
child,  or  a little  calomel  and  jalap,  as  No.  56, 
p.  472,  and  the  child  be  put  into  a warm  bath  at 
100  degrees  as  soon  as  possible,  cloths  wet  with 
the  coldest  water  being  applied  at  the  same  time 
to  the  head.  Fits  of  this  kind  will  often  cease 
immediately  after  a plentiful  evacuation  from  the 
bowels,  either  artificially  induced  or  arising  spon- 
* Underwood,  vol.  i.  page  182. 
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taneously.  Other  children  have  been  saved  by 
spontaneously  throwing  up  the  load  that  oppresses 
the  stomach.  Therefore  when  a child  falls  into  a 
convulsion  soon  after  sucking  or  feeding,  especi- 
ally if  on  anything  actually  improper,  or  from 
feeding  too  plentifully,  and  the  bowels  have  been 
some  days  without  any  symptoms  of  disorder,  it 
may  reasonably  be  presumed  that  the  irritation 
is  in  the  stomach,  especially  if  an  unusual  paleness 
in  the  countenance  indicating  sickness  is  present, 
or  any  considerable  blackness  with  symptoms  of 
suffocation — symptoms  which  seldom  appear  so 
soon  when  the  obstruction  is  lower  down  in  the 
bowels.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  a consider- 
able quantity  of  food  is  always  necessary  to  over- 
tax the  stomach,  and  to  induce  sudden  convul- 
sions. The  natural  irritability  of  the  organ  must 
be  considered  as  well  as  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  food  put  into  it.  Food  of  a certain  quantity 
and  quality,  which  is  not  injurious  to  one  child, 
will  be  extremely  so  to  another,  and  the  same 
child  may  be  injured  by  it  at  one  time  and  not  at 
another. 

Immersing  the  feet  in  warm  water  will  fre- 
quently operate  as  beneficially  as  a warm  bath  to 
the  whole  body,  especially  if  the  coldest  water,  or 
iced  water,  be  freely  applied  to  the  head  by  means 
of  cloths.  The  affusion  of  the  whole  body  with 
cold  water  is  also  an  admirable  remedy,  and  has 
the  sanction  of  the  most  experienced  physicians. 
Dr.  Currie  recommends  it  as  highly  efficacious. 
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On  tlie  whole,  I prefer  immersing  the  feet  in  warm 
water,  and  cold  affusion,  to  the  warm  bath. 

Whenever  convulsions  apparently  arise  from 
oppressed  stomach,  it  is  proper  at  once  to  irritate 
the  back  part  of  the  throat  with  a finger  or  fea- 
ther, which  quickly  produces  vomiting,  and  puts 
an  end  to  the  fit.  In  doing  this  the  position  of 
the  infant  is  of  consequence ; it  will  be  made  to 
vomit  more  readily,  and  with  less  straining,  if 
supported  by  a hand  placed  under  its  stomach  and 
belly,  while  the  finger  or  feather  is  made  use  of. 

Emetics  have  been  recommended,  and  when 
the  stomach  is  oppressed,  a tea-spoonful  of  ipe- 
cacuanha wine  may  be  given  at  once.  If  the 
child  fallen  into  convulsions  is  three  or  four  years 
of  age,  or  more,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  ipecacuanha 
wine  should  be  given  directly. 

Sometimes  the  appearance  of  another  complaint 
has  put  an  end  to  the  convulsions ; and  not  un- 
frequently,  changing  the  wet  nurse ; and  some- 
times even  weaning  children,  when  six  or  eight 
months  old,  has  evidently  removed  the  complaint.  • 
A remarkable  instance  of  the  concurrence  of  these 
circumstances  is  mentioned  by  Underwood;  the 
child  being  seized  with  the  small-pox,  and  weaned 
at  or  near  the  same  time.  The  infant  previously 
to  this,  for  several  months  together,  as  constantlv 
fell  into  violent  convulsions  as  it  chanced  to  chew 
a crust  of  bread,  eat  a bit  of  plain  pudding,  or 
even  take  bread  and  milk ; and  though  when 
debarred  from  these,  and  nourished  only  at  the 
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breast  of  a healthy  nurse,  the  fits  recurred  every 
two  or  three  weeks;  but  after  going  through  the 
small-pox  in  a favourable  manner,  and  being  taken 
wholly  from  the  breast,  the  fits  soon  disappeared, 
and  the  child  was  able  to  take  all  the  light  food 
usually  given  to  infants. 

By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  convulsions 
is  severe  stomach  and  intestinal  irritation,  and 
they  occur  most  frequently  in  children  under 
three  or  four  years  of  age,  and  particularly  during 
teething.  The  gums  should  be  at  once  examined, 
and  if  it  can  be  ascertained  that  the  fits  arise  from 
teething,  immediate  lanckig  of  the  gums  is  one 
of  the  principal  remedies  ; and  it  is  worthy  of 
particular  notice,  that  it  is  always  essential  not 
only  to  cut  down  boldly  to  one  tooth,  and  liberate 
it  in  every  part,  but  also  to  free  all  such  teeth  as 
appear  implicated  in  causing  the  mischief.  It 
will  often  be  found  of  the  utmost  service  to  repeat 
the  operation  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  if  the  con- 
vulsions do  not  cease.  In  such  cases,  even  lanc- 
ing the  gums  for  five  or  six  days  consecutively, 
have  proved  of  the  utmost  sendee  to  the  child ; 
and  in  certain  instances  it  may  be  even  proper  to 
lance  the  gum  across,  as  for  the  double  teeth. 
(See  page  313.) 

A vitiated  atmosphere  and  want  of  cleanliness 
in  the  dress  is  a frequent  cause  of  convulsions, 
of  which  we  possess  too  many  memorable  proofs. 
About  the  year  1782,  so  many  infants  were  at- 
tacked with  convulsions  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in- 
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Hospital  within  the  first  few  days  after  birth,  that 
it  acquired  the  name  of  “ the  nine  days’  disease ” 
and  was-  for  many  years  so  fatal  as  to  carry  off 
thousands  of  children.  Every  sixth  child  born  in 
that  establishment  died  within  the  first  fortnight. 
This  extraordinary  fatality  was  at  length  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  consequence  chiefly  of  the  great 
impurity  of  the  air  in  the  wards ; but  by  making 
necessary  improvements  in  ventilation,  and  giving- 
increased  attention  to  cleanliness,  the  number  of 
deaths  were  speedily  reduced  to  about  one  in 
twenty,  instead  of  one  in  every  six.  Impure  air, 
combined  no  doubt  with  other  causes,  still  con- 
tinues to  be  a frequent  cause  of  disease  and  death 
in  infancy,  which  is  proved  by  the  greater  morta- 
lity in  early  life  occurring  in  our  very  populous 
towns,  as  compared  with  that  in  country  districts. 
Diseases  chiefly  affecting  the  young  are  three 
times  more  fatal  in  a population  of  equal  number 
in  London  than  in  the  country.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  vast  difference  in  the  results 
of  serious  disease  attacking  children  in  London 
and  in  the  country  : — 


Out  of  a Population  in  London  Out  of  a Population  in  the  Counties 
of  1,594,890.  of  1,599,024. 


Measles  carried  off  1354 
Hooping-cough  ,,  1064 

Teething  „ 477 

Convulsions  ...  „ 1717 

Cephalitis  „ 294 

Diarrhoea  „ 394 

Pneumonia  ...  „ 1630 


carried  off 


yy 


yy 


404 

302 

78 

652 

92 

167 

592 


yy 


yy 


Totals 


6932 


2347 
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By  Mr.  Chadwick^s  Report  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  July,  1842,  it  appears  that  in  the 
crowded  impure  air  of  Bethnal  Green,  u the 
average  age  at  death  of  the  gentlemen  residents 
is  forty-five  years,  that  of  the  working  population 
is  sixteen  years.”  The  depression  of  spirits,  dis- 
ease, and  emaciation  produced  by  inhaling  the 
impure  atmosphere  of  such  close,  ill-ventilated 
neighbourhoods,  is  well  known  to  all  the  medical 
men  and  clergy  much  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
them. 

In  severe  cases  let  the  child  be  removed  into 
a salubrious  country  air. 

In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  convulsions,  when 
the  origin  of  the  disease  is  obscure,  and  the  lead- 
ing functions  of  the  system?  are  not  obviously 
disturbed,  great  advantage  has  been  derived,  in 
numerous  cases,  from  a steady  use  of  the  follow- 
ing treatment.  A powder  consisting  of  one  grain 
of  grey  powder,  one  of  rhubarb,  and  two  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  is  to  be  given  every  evening,  and 
during  the  day  small  doses  of  the  mixture  No.  9, 
page  463,  in  jelly  or  gruel. 

If  the  child  have  diarrhoea,  and  the  stools  be 
not  natural  in  appearance,  laxative  medicines, 
such  as  No.  14,  page  465,  will  still  be  proper, 
according  to  the  directions  given  in  considering 
diarrhoea.  The  propriety  of  giving  purgatives 
in  convulsions  is  fully  confirmed  by  experience. 
During  the  fit  rub  the  spine,  ribs  and  palms  with 
hartshorn  and  oil,  or  soap  liniment,  or  some  other 
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stimulant  embrocation.  Should  the  convulsions 
cease,  and  subsequently  return,  after  the  bowels 
have  been  properly  cleansed,  antispasmodics 
should  be  administered,  especially  a few  drops  of 
sal  volatile,  or  three  or  four  drops  of  the  water 
of  ammonia,  in  a table  spoonful  of  common  water, 
or  the  prescription,  No.  4,  p.  463. 

Dr.  Underwood  considered  musk  worthy  of 
much  confidence  in  some  kinds  of  convulsion; 
but  other  physicians  have  written  doubtfully  re- 
specting its  powers.  Probably  he  gave  it  a fairer 
trial  than  most  other  physicians,  and  was  more 
attentive  to  procuring  it  genuine.  His  opinion 
appears  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  being  introduced 
here  in  his  own  words  : — 

“ From  no  small  success,”  he  says,  “ I think  I am  warranted 
in  strongly  recommending  it  to  the  notice  of  physicians.  And 
I am  the  rather  led  to  do  this,  because  I conceive  it  to  have 
been  long  out  of  repute  as  a remedy  for  children,  and  probably 
one  that  has  never  had  a proper  trial  in  their  nervous  affec- 
tions ; as  in  that  case  we  should  expect  it  would  have  been 
noticed  more  particularly  by  the  old  writers. 

“ In  some  of  the  worst  cases,  however,  of  long-continued 
convulsions  and  fits,  apparently  truly  epileptic,  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  usual  causes  of  infantile  irritation,  as  well  as 
where  all  the  customary  remedies  have  been  previously  and 
unsuccessfully  tried,  a free  exhibition  of  musk  has  restored 
children  to  health.  And  this  not  only  where  the  long  conti- 
nuance of  the  fits  has  led  good  physicians  to  pronounce  them 
idiopathic,  but  where  the  convulsions  have  also  induced  total 
blindness,  or  otherwise  deranged  the  faculties  for  several 
months ; at  least,  I may  assert,  that  an  immediate  abatement 
of  the  fits  has  followed  the  exhibition  of  this  medicine,  and  in 
the  end  the  removal  of  all  their  ill  consequences.” — On  the 
Diseases  of  Children , vol.  i.  p.  181. 

I have  described  in  the  Domestic  Medicine,  a 
peculiar  species  of  convulsion  in  infant  children, 
less  likely  to  be  detected  than  the  ordinary  con- 
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vulsion.  It  consists  of  a peculiar  mode  of  inspi- 
ration, not  easy  accurately  to  describe.  The  child, 
having  had  no  apparent  warning,  is  suddenly 
seized  with  a spasmodic  inspiration,  consisting  of 
distinct  attempts  to  fill  the  chest,  between  each 
of  which  a squeaking  noise  is  often  made ; the 
eyes  stare,  and  the  child  is  evidently  in  great 
distress ; the  face  and  the  extremities,  if  the  pa- 
roxysm continues  long,  become  purple,  the  head 
is  thrown  backward,  and  the  spine  is  often  bent; 
at  length  a strong  expiration  takes  place,  a fit  of 
crying  generally  succeeds,  and  the  child,  evidently 
much  exhausted,  often  falls  asleep.  Bending  of 
the  toes  downwards,  clenching  of  the  fists,  and 
thrusting  the  thumbs  into  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
are  frequently  also  accompanying  symptoms. 
Convulsions  are  sometimes  a symptom  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  and  generally  the  head  is 
then  overloaded  with  blood;  and  if  the  fits  do 
not  soon  give  way  under  the  administration  of 
purgatives,  or  after  vomiting,  it  will  often  be 
right  to  take  away  blood  by  leeches,  or  by  open- 
ing one  of  the  external  jugular  veins. 

Of  Chicken  Pox. 

This  disease  is  generally  ushered  in  by  rest- 
lessness, loss  of  appetite,  occasional  pain  in  the 
epigastrium,  or  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  sometimes 
by  cough  and  soreness  of  the  throat.  The  erup- 
tion appears  first  on  the  breast  and  back.  The 
vesicles  generally  come  out  in  succession  during 
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three  or  four  days,  so  that  at  the  same  time  some 
will  be  just  appearing,  some  matured,  others 
shrivelling,  and  a fourth  set  converted  into  scabs. 
It  is  distinguished  from  small-pox  by  the  eruption 
of  pimples  being  vesicles,  not  depressed  in  the 
centre,  and  containing  a limpid  fluid,  while  in 
small-pox  the  eruption  consists  of  pustules  con- 
taining thick  pus,  the  pustules  being  compressed 
in  the  centre. 

Treatment. — Nothing  more  is  required  than  to 
keep  the  child  in  bed  for  a day  or  two,  to  prohibit 
animal  food  and  heating  drinks,  and  to  give  a 
mild  laxative  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease  and 
at  the  close,  such  as  No.  14,  p.  465.  If  the  symp- 
toms are  severe,  give  the  mixture  No.  31,  p.  468. 

Op  Cholera. 

The  Cholera  of  infants  and  young  children  is 
almost  invariably  attended  with  distinct  feverish- 
ness, frequently  comes  on  in  a gradual  manner, 
and  is  peculiarly  liable  to  become  protracted  in 
its  duration,  and  to  assume  a chronic  character. 
It  generally  commences  with  diarrhoea,  craving- 
appetite,  acidity,  and  fretfulness  of  temper.  The 
child  often  appears  as  if  completely  prostrated, 
and  about  to  die,  with  pale  and  shrunk  counte- 
nance, sharpened  features,  and  the  lips  sunk,  dry 
and  shrivelled.  Rapid  emaciation  ensues.  The 
thirst  is  always  very  great,  and  the  most  palatable 
drink  is  cold  water,  a sufficient  proof  that  it  is  a 
very  proper  drink.  The  stools  often  run  from 
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the  child  like  water,  containing  small  portions  of 
white  mucus.  They  rarely  exhibit  any  traces  of 
bilious  matter,  but  are  sometimes  green,  as  if 
loaded  with  chopped  vegetable. 

This  disease,  when  in  its  severest  form,  may 
destroy  life  in  two  or  three  days,  or  even  sooner; 
but  it  sometimes  becomes  protracted  for  many 
weeks.  When  bilious  matter  begins  to  make  its 
appearance  in  the  evacuations,  it  is  an  encourag- 
ing* symptom,  and  if  that  matter  becomes  more 
and  more  copious,  a favourable  result  may  be  ex- 
pected; but  should  the  motions  become  watery 
and  nearly  colourless,  and  continue  in  this  state, 
a fatal  termination  is  almost  inevitable.  A uni- 
form moisture  and  natural  temperature  of  the  skin 
is  a very  favourable  symptom. 

Treatment.  — Since  this  alarming  complaint 
frequently  arises  during  teething,  lancing  the 
gums  is  almost  always  necessary,  but  never  give 
any  opiate.  The  most  effectual  remedy  is  the 
eighth  of  a grain  of  calomel  and  the  eighth  of  a 
grain  of  ipecacuanha  powder,  mixed  together, 
which  may  be  put  upon  the  back  of  the  tongue 
of  the  infant,  and  repeated  every  two  hours  until 
the  vomiting  and  purging  are  decidedly  checked. 
If  the  stools  become  more  copious,  less  frequent, 
and  of  a dark  green  colour,  with  a tenacious  slime 
of  a similar  colour,  this  powder  should  be  given- 
less frequently,  say  once  in  four  or  five  hours. 
A blister  should  be  applied  immediately  behind 
each  ear,  and  an  injection  thrown  up  into  the 
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bowels,  consisting  of  two  or  three  ounces  of  warm 
water,  with  a tea-spoonful  and  a half  of  common 
salt  in  it.  A tea-spoonful  of  strong  coffee,  with- 
out sugar  or  milk,  given  every  fifteen  minutes, 
often  quickly  allays  the  irritation  of  the  stomach. 
In  some  cases,  it  acts  like  a charm.  A clyster  of 
starch,  with  two  or  three  drops  of  laudanum  in 
it,  may  be  thrown  up  in  the  evening.  The  occa- 
sional use  of  the  warm  bath  at  98  or  99  degrees 
is  highly  important,  and  a little  salt  and  mustard 
should  be  added  to  it.  Wrapping  the  child  in  a 
hot  tv et  sheet  is  very  soothing,  and  quickly  re- 
moves the  spasms — it  is  far  better  than  the  warm 
bath. 

If  by  these  means  the  vomiting  is  checked, 
and  diarrhoea  only  continues,  which  is  frequently 
the  case,  the  proper  remedies  for  the  diarrhoea 
are  No.  50  or  51,  p.  471 ; a little  of  No.  14,  p.  465, 
being  interposed  every  second  or  third  day.  At 
this  time,  the  stools  are  apt  to  become  watery 
and  green,  manifesting  the  predominance  of  acid, 
when  the  use  of  chalk  and  rhubarb  are  clearly 
indicated,  as  advised  under  Chronic  Diarrhoea, 
p.  520.  Subsequently  a tea-spoonful  or  two  of 
infusion  of  colurnba,  sweetened  with  a little  syrup 
of  tolu,  and  given  twice  daily,  is  an  excellent 
remedy  to  give  tone  to  the  bowels  and  create  an 
appetite. 

Dewees  says,  Disorders  of  Children,  p.  451, 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  calomel  in  small 
doses : — 
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“ We  first  prescribed  this  remedy  in  doses  of  an  eighth  of 
a grain,  in  cholera,  in  the  year  1795,  and  were,  by  some  of  our 
medical  friends,  severely  ridiculed  for  the  supposed  insuffici- 
ency of  the  dose.  But  this  did  not  deter  us  from  the  practice ; 
for  we  have  pursued  it  from  that  period  until  the  present  mo- 
ment, though  we  could  then  gain  but  few  to  our  opinion  : 
since,  however,  Dr.  Ayre  has  written  on  the  subject,  it  has  got 
into  general  use.  We  never  combine  opium  with  the  calomel 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  being  convinced  it  is  better 
to  exhibit  it  alone.” 

The  truth  is,  some  medical  men  are  never  sa- 
tisfied unless  they  give  one,  two,  or  three  grains 
of  calomel,  even  to  young  children,  under  both 
acute  and  chronic  complaints ; but  this  is  a hor- 
rible practice.  Young  practitioners  and  parents 
should  be  aware  of  it,  for  it  is  extremely  injuri- 
ous. The  dose  is  soon  administered,  but  the  evil 
effects  last  long. 

During  the  height  of  the  disease  in  infants, 
diet  is  of  so  much  importance  that  a healthy  nurse 
ought  to  be  procured  immediately,  if  the  child 
has  been  recently  weaned.  This  will  of  itself 
sometimes  cure  the  disease. 

Op  Colic  or  G-riping. 

Few  infants  escape  suffering  more  or  less  from 
colic  pains,  and  when  slight  and  transient  nothing 
is  ordinarily  required  beyond  a little  rhubarb  and 
magnesia,  in  some  warm  aromatic  water,  as  in 
No.  14  or  15,  p.  465. 

The  prominent  symptoms  are, — the  infant  sud- 
denly becoming  fretful,  draws  up  its  legs  towards 
the  abdomen,  cries  for  a few  moments,  and  then 
resumes  its  usual  quiet  position.  After  a short 
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interval,  another  attack  of  the  same  kind  occurs, 
and  again  soon  subsides,  and  this  alternation  of 
crying  and  quietude  goes  on  until  wind  breaks 
from  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  a thin  motion 
takes  place,  when  entire  relief  ensues.  In  the 
more  distressing  cases,  there  exists  long  conti- 
nued and  unappeasable  screaming,  forcible  draw- 
ing up  of  the  legs,  kicking,  flushing  of  the  face, 
and  writhings  of  the  body,  with  a distended  state 
of  the  abdomen.  Disorder  of  the  bowels,  such 
as  acrid  eructations,  flatulency,  bad -coloured 
stools,  and  diarrhoea  usually  attend ; and  if  these 
symptoms  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
child  of  course  becomes  pale  and  fretful,  and  does 
not  thrive. 

In  general,  errors  in  diet,  confinement  in  low 
unhealthy  situations,  or  in  populous  cities,  or  a 
bad  state  of  the  breast  milk,  constitute  the  ordi- 
nary source  of  the  griping  pains  or  colic  of  infants 
and  young  children.  Mental  distress,  or  even 
severe  physical  pain  of  the  nurse,  will  often  cause 
it,  such  as  the  loss  of  a beloved  relation,  or  severe 
tooth-ache,  when  of  course  the  infant  will  not  be 
relieved  until  the  nurse  is  cured  of  her  tooth- 
ache. 

Treatment. — The  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  attend  to  the  diet  of  the  child,  and  also  to 
that  of  the  nurse,  if  it  is  still  at  the  breast.  If 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  mother's  milk 
is  unwholesome,  and  its  faulty  condition  cannot 
be  remedied  by  an  improvement  in  her  diet,  and 
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by  greater  attention  in  taking  air  and  exercise ; 
or  by  the  occasional  use  of  some  carminative 
medicine  for  the  nurse  and  the  child,  such  as 
No.  14,  p.  465,  then  the  child  must  be  either 
weaned  wholly,  or  in  part.  If,  notwithstanding  a 
judicious  regulation  of  the  mother’s  diet,  air  and 
exercise,  the  infant  continues  to  be  harassed 
with  frequent  attacks  of  colic,  some  advantage 
may  occasionally  be  obtained  by  applying  it  to 
the  breast  at  longer  intervals,  and  substituting 
small  portions  of  suitable  artificial  nourishment 
— such  as  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cow’s  milk 
and  water.  Should  the  child  be  partly  nourished 
by  artificial  food,  much  benefit  may  sometimes 
be  derived  by  making  a change  in  it.  For 
example,  barley  water.  Hard’s  farinaceous  food, 
gum  water,  or  arrow-root  may  be  added ; and  if 
neither  of  those  preparations  succeed,  a mixture 
of  weak  chicken  tea  or  mutton  broth,  and  very 
thin  arrowroot,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
the  former  to  two  parts  of  the  latter,  will  fre- 
quently succeed.  But  milk  and  water  alone  is 
generally  to  be  preferred. 

I have  already  intimated  that  infants  who  are 
reared  partly  or  altogether  by  hand,  are  particu- 
larly liable  to  be  injured  by  over-feeding  ; hence 
a mere  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  nourishment 
habitually  taken  by  the  infant,  and  lengthening 
the  intervals  between  the  meals,  will  often  en- 
tirely deliver  the  child  from  this  complaint. 

The  most  effectual  medicine  for  the  relief  of 
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griping  and  colic  is  a combination  of  magnesia 
and  rhubarb,  and  aromatics,  as  in  No.  14,  or 
No.  22,  page  466,  forms  so  frequently  recom- 
mended in  this  work.  One  of  these  mixtures 
should  be  given  at  the  beginning  in  small  doses, 
two  or  three  times  a day,  and  afterwards  once  a 
day,  the  whole  abdomen  being  gently  rubbed 
with  warm  dry  flannel.  Sometimes  a soap  sup- 
pository, that  is,  a small  piece  of  brown  soap 
pinched  into  the  form  of  a little  pipe,  introduced 
into  the  rectum,  will  produce  such  discharge  of 
wind  and  stool  as  will  afford  great  relief  to  the 
little  sufferer.  If  these  means  are  not  effectual, 
both  the  abdomen  and  spine  should  be  rubbed 
with  warm  soap  liniment  or  hartshorn,  or  with 
the  anodyne  embrocation,  No.  5,  p.  463,  or  the 
liniment,  No.  70,  p.  476. 

Some  physicians  have  recommended  antimonial 
emetics,  but  I warn  both  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession  and  mothers  against  remedies 
of  this  class.  No  laudanum,  or  Dalby’s  carmi- 
native, or  Godfrey’s  cordial,  should  on  any 
account  be  given,  as  their  administration  is 
seldom  unattended  with  great  danger.  I like- 
wise generally  disapprove  of  active  purging,  or 
the  administration  of  calomel,  both  of  which 
means  are  usually  decidedly  injurious;  but  in 
the  severest  cases,  give  every  night  a grain  of 
grey  powder  and  a grain  of  rhubarb  in  jelly.  If 
the  cordial,  No.  22,  p.  466,  is  not  sufficient  to 
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afford  effectual  relief,  try  a little  of  the  aperient 
mixture,  No.  23,  or  of  No.  15. 

If  these  means  fail  to  afford  effectual  relief, 
give  a little  of  the  following  mixture,  which  is  an 
excellent  one  : 

Take  of  Calcined  magnesia,  a scruple. 

Tincture  assafoetida,  60  drops. 

Tincture  of  top,  30  drops. 

Mix  them,  and  give  20  drops  to  an  infant  in  pain,  and  repeat 
it,  if  necessary,  in  half  an  hour. 

In  children  subject  to  frequent  returns  of 
griping,  there  is  generally  such  a state  of  weak- 
ness in  the  digestive  functions  as  demands  the 
use  of  a little  tonic  medicine,  such  as  infusion  of 
columba  and  syrup  of  tolu,  No.  27,  p.  467.  If 
the  child  is  at  the  breast,  the  mixture  of  citrate 
of  iron  and  ammonia,  No.  21,  in  suitable  doses, 
may  often  be  taken  by  the  nurse  with  great 
advantage  to  the  child. 

A tea-spoonful  of  sweet  oil,  three  times  a day, 
is  sometimes  a remedy  of  great  value  to  children 
subject  to  griping  pains. 

Of  Costiveness. 

Improper  or  unsuitable  food  will  frequently 
produce  costiveness  in  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren. Thus  rice  and  sago  will  sometimes  make 
the  bowels  of  children  tardy ; boiled  milk  has 
the  same  tendency  occasionally,  and  so  has  other 
articles  of  food.  Their  effects  should  therefore 
always  be  watched,  and  if  they  are  found  to  pro- 
duce this  effect  they  should  instantly  be  laid  aside. 
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If  the  slightest  indisposition  manifests  itself 
under  a constipated  state  of  the  bowels,  they 
must  be  assisted  by  artificial  means ; but  if  the 
child  thrives  well,  we  need  not  be  in  haste  to 
give  medicine.  The  most  simple  means  of  re- 
moving costiveness  is  an  injection,  composed  of 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  warm  water,  a tea-spoonful 
of  sweet  oil,  and  a pinch  of  common  salt.  If 
aperient  medicine  is  given  by  the  mouth,  the 
most  proper  is  a little  syrup  of  roses  or  senna,  or 
manna.  Should  these  be  insufficient,  a tea- 
spoonful of  castor  oil,  or  a few  grains  of  mag- 
nesia maybe  given;  and  the  stomach  and  bowels 
must  be  rubbed  frequently  through  the  day  with 
a warm  hand  or  flannel.  Half  a tea-spoonful  of 
Dinneford's  solution  is  sufficient  for  an  infant. 
The  magnesia  should  be  carefully  and  well  mixed 
with  a little  sweet  milk.  Manna  is  a very  proper 
article  for  conquering  the  costiveness  of  infants. 
The  child's  food  may  be  sweetened  with  it,  or  a 
little  of  it  given  alone. 

When  tardy  bowels  are  partly  or  entirely- con- 
stitutional, we  must  endeavour  to  correct  this  by 
diet  rather  than  medicine.  Scotch  oatmeal  well 
boiled  is  an  excellent  article  for  this  purpose.  It 
must  be  very  well  boiled,  and  then  a portion  of 
it  may  be  mixed  with  milk  or  any  other  kind  of 
food  the  child  takes,  or  it  might  be  taken  once 
a day  alone,  made  palatable  by  being  mixed  with 
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a small  portion  of  salt  or  sugar.  If  the  child  will 
take  it  with  salt,  it  is  very  preferable  to  sugar. 

Another  excellent  dietetic  remedy  for  this  pur- 
pose is  made  by  boiling  a small  quantity  at  a 
time  of  unbolted  wheat  flour  in  water,  and  strain- 
ing it  through  a sieve  while  hot.  This  must  be 
made  thin.  A portion  of  this  must  be  used  in 
the  milk  the  child  takes,  or  it  may  be  fed  with  it 
a little  sweetened,  two  or  three  times  a day,  or 
more  seldom,  as  the  case  may  require.  This 
rarely  fails  when  properly  attended  to. 

Should  a constipated  habit,  accompanied  with 
flatulency,  produce  griping  pains,  in  which  case 
there  will  be  a drawing  up  of  the  legs,  of  the 
scrotum,  and  a peculiar  manner  of  crying,  external 
warmth  should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  by 
means  of  warm  flannels,  or  heated  bran  or  chamo- 
mile flowers,  put  into  a soft  flannel  bag ; and  six 
or  eight  drops  of  sal  volatile  ought  to  be  given 
in  pimento  or  dill  water. 

Young  children  sometimes  thrive  very  well 
under  a costive  state  of  body,  in  which  case  it  is 
wise  not  to  interfere  with  the  bowels,  as  they  will 
probably  come  right  after  a time.  The  condition 
of  the  child’s  bowels  often  keep  pace  with  those 
of  the  mother.  When  this  is  the  case,  there 
exists  a cogent  reason  for  no  more  than  slight 
interference  in  the  child’s  constipation,  so  long  as 
it  continues  in  good  health.  Young  children  who 
are  continually  costive  are  often  the  most  thriving. 
It  ought  not  to  be  forcibly  counteracted,  and  yet 
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it  must  be  watched,  especially  in  the  case  of 
infants  who  are  snbject  to  fits ; for  now  and  then 
fine  infants  are  seized  with  violent  convulsions 
without  any  other  apparent  cause  than  a natural 
costiveness,  which  convulsive  attacks  have  quickly 
disappeared  upon  stools  being  procured,  and  the 
breaking  off  the  wind.  A useful  hint  on  this 
point  is  supplied  by  the  following  remarks  of  the 
experienced  Dewees  : — 

“ We  were  once  consulted  for  a child  of  six  months  old,  on 
account  of  its  excessive  costiveness  ; it  had  an  evacuation  hut 
once  in  eight  or  ten  days,  but  was  perfectly  healthy,  throve 
well,  and  in  every  respect  might  be  said  to  be  in  excellent 
health.  We  advised  that  nothing  should  be  done  as  long  as 
the  child  was  free  from  complaint.  What  added  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  this  case  was,  the  relaxed  condition  of  the  mother’s 
bowels;  she  was  subject  to  a kind  of  diarrhoea  the  whole  time 
of  her  suckling.  The  child  in  question  never  required  any 
medicine;  when  it  began  to  cut  its.  teeth  pretty  rapidly,  its 
bowels  became  less  confined,  but  was  never  free  in  them  until 
after  weaning.” 

Some  people  are  very  fond  of  teasing  the  bowels 
of  young  children,  by  frequently  administering 
aperients.  No  practice  can  be  worse  than  this, 
and  I earnestly  warn  parents  and  practitioners 
against  it.  Underwood’s  advice  on  this  subject 
is  unquestionably  excellent.  He  says  : — 

“ I have  attended  in  many  families  of  numerous  children,  all 
of  whom  have  grown  up  strong  and  healthy,  but  been  un- 
commonly costive,  and  from  their  infancy  have  been  for 
several  days  without  a motion;  nor  would  any  gentle  means 
procure  it  statedly:  and  on  the  day  when  this  note  was  made, 
I was  consulted  for  an  infant  of  only  three  weeks  old,  who 
had  no  stool  for  five  days,  and  yet  was  perfectly  healthy  and 
easy.  This  is  not  mentioned,  indeed,  to  lead  practitioners  to 
abate  of  their  attention  to  a costive  habit  of  body  in  infants, 
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but  in  proof  only  of  its  being  in  some  instances  innoxious,  and 
therefore  no  cause  of  alarm  as  long  as  children  are  otherwise 
perfectly  well.” — On  Disorders  of  Children,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

In  tlie  costiveness  of  older  children,  an  excel- 
lent plan  is  to  rub  the  bowels  every  night  and 
morning  with  the  liniment,  No.  6,  p.  463,  and  to 
give  occasionally,  provided  this  is  not  fully  effec- 
tual, a dose  of  the  emulsion,  Nos.  1 or  2,  p.  462. 

Costiveness,  accompanied  with  pain  and  sore- 
ness of  the  abdomen,  is  sometimes  a premonitory 
symptom  of  that  inflamed  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane  noticed  at  page  528,  and  wherever 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  this,  it  must  claim 
especial  attention.  If  the  evacuations  are  either 
very  light  or  very  dark  coloured,  and  offensive,  a 
little  grey  powder,  as  No.  49,  should  be  given 
every  other  night  at  bed-time,  and  the  child  be 
well  exercised. 

Op  Cough. 

In  all  coughs  there  is  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  windpipe  aud  air  cells  of  the 
lungs,  and  when  the  complaint  is  severe  and  con- 
tinues for  any  length  of  time,  some  degree  of 
inflammatory  affection  of  those  membranes  always 
exist,  a state  denominated  bronchitis.  Children 
are  very  subject  to  cough  at  every  age,  and  in 
every  form  and  degree  of  intensity.  The  symptoms 
of  a mild  attack  are  so  well  known  as  to  need  no 
description  ; but  when  they  are  very  severe,  the 
principal  are  general  feverishness  or  restlessness, 
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with  quick  pulse,  hot  skin,  and  costiveness,  fre- 
quent respiration,  and  a mucous  rattle  or  wheezing, 
which  may  be  heard  by  applying  the  ear  imme- 
diately to  the  chest.  In  the  severest  forms  and 
latter  stages,  each  fit  of  coughing  is  accompanied 
by  a paroxysm  of  great  distress,  ending  often  in 
vomiting. 

Treatment. — Cough  in  children  must  always 
be  attended  to,  especially  if  accompanied  with 
sneezing,  watering  at  the  eyes,  and  discharge 
from  the  nostrils,  as  these  symptoms  are  fre- 
quently the  precursors  of  some  eruptive  disease, 
as  measles  and  scarlatina.  Simple  cough  will 
only  require  that  the  child  be  kept  warm,  a little 
of  the  emulsion.  No.  1,  being  given  as  a gentle 
aperient,  and  then  a little  of  the  cough  mixture. 
No.  38,  occasionally,  at  the  same  time  rubbing 
the  chest  and  spine  with  the  embrocation,  No.  5, 
or  with  the  soap  liniment. 

When  the  coughing  is  severe  and  very  painful, 
with  fever,  quick  pulse,  oppressed  and  laborious 
breathing,  and  restlessness,  the  disease  has  as- 
sumed the  character  of  bronchitis , when  an  emetic 
of  ipecacuanha  wine  should  be  given  directly.  A 
tea-spoonful  or  two,  repeated  every  fifteen  minutes, 
until  vomiting  is  produced,  will  always  afford  some 
relief,  and  often  prove  a principal  means  of  cut- 
ting short  the  complaint.  The  calomel  purge, 
No.  56.  p.  472,  must  be  given  directly  the  emetic 
has  ceased  to  operate,  and  the  food  of  the  child 
be  carefully  attended  to,  it  being  sparing  and 
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very  mild  during  the  existence  of  fever  and  rest- 
lessness. Its  feet  should  be  washed  daily  in 
water  at  ninety-four  degrees  for  five  minutes,,  and 
rubbed  well  after  it — a measure  that  proves  very 
soothing  and  beneficial  to  the  little  patient ; and 
the  cough  medicine.  No.  38,  p.  469,  maybe  given 
occasionally  to  relieve  the  cough. 

Should  these  means  fail  to  cure,  and  the  violent 
cough,  wheezing,  difficult  breathing,  and  fever 
continue,  acute  bronchitis  may  be  considered  to 
exist,  when  the  emetic  tartar  will  be  indicated, 
and  perhaps  the  abstraction  of  a little  blood  from 
the  jugular  vein.  Cox’s  Hive  Syrup,  No.  57, 
p.  473,  should  be  given,  or  the  tartar  emetic 
mixture.  No.  35,  with  the  view  of  exciting  vomit- 
ing, promoting  perspiration,  and  subduing  the 
existing  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  vessels. 
See  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs. 

In  no  form  should  opium  be  given  in  this  com- 
plaint, or  in  any  of  the  coughs  of  children ; and 
I cannot  recommend  blisters,  unless  the  child  is 
three  or  four  years  old  at  least ; and  even  then  I 
have  no  great  confidence  in  them.  Cox’s  Hive 
Syrup,  or  the  tartar  emetic  mixture.  No.  35, 
given  cautiously  and  regularly,  is  our  sheet 
anchor  in  severe  cases.  * 

Dr.  Eberle  makes  the  following  judicious  re- 
marks on  the  use  of  squills  : — 

“ In  the  pectoral  diseases  of  very  young  children  squills  may 
often  be  resorted  to  with  peculiar  advantage.  I have  fre- 
quently prescribed  the  syrup  of  squills,  so  as  to  produce  vomit- 
ing in  the  catarrhal  affections  of  infants;  and  it  has  appeared 
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to  me  in  some  instances  to  produce  greater  relief  than  usually 
arises  from  the  operation  of  other  articles  of  this  class.  In 
hooping-cough,  too,  the  vinegar  of  squills,  in  union  with  ipeca- 
cuanha wine,  has  appeared  to  me  to  constitute  a peculiarly 
beneficial  emetic. ' I have  lately  employed  this  mixture,  in  a 
few  cases  of  this  disease,  with  a highly  satisfactory  result. 
Mix  one  ounce  of  the  vinegar  of  squills,  with  half  an  ounce  of 
ipecacuanha  wine,  and  give  a tea-spoonful,  three  or  four  times 
a day,  to  a child  between  one  and  three  years  old.” 

But  in  tlie  advanced  stage,  some  cordial  is 
essential,  and  none  can  be  found  superior,  if 
equal,  to  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  as  in  the 
emulsion,  No.  3,  p.  462.  Hoffman  states,  that  he 
has  known  a combination  of  the  flowers  of  benzoin 
and  camphor,  to  procure  complete  relief  in  cases 
apparently  hopeless.  A few  drops  of  the  com- 
. pound  tincture  of  benzoin  may  be  given  in  cam- 
phor mixture,  the  tincture  being  first  rubbed 
with  a little  mucilage. 

Op  Croup. 

Croup  chiefly  prevails  in  children  at  an  early 
age,  especially  from  a short  time  after  birth,  say 
nine  or  ten  months,  until  puberty.  It  seldom 
occurs  before  weaning ; and  the  younger  children 
are  when  weaned,  the  more  liable  they  are  to  the 
disease.  It  generally  comes  on  in  the  evening 
after  exposure  to  cold  and  damp  weather;  the 
first  symptoms  being  hoarseness  and  a suffocative 
and  ringing  cough  ; the  breathing  is  difficult,  and 
the  inspirations  crowing ; the  face  swelled  and 
flushed,  the  skin  hot,  and  the  patient  sometimes 
seems  in  danger  of  suffocation.  The  patient 
labours  in  breathing,  but  still  the  distinctive 
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cough  continues.  In  the  morning,  there  is  some- 
times a slight  remission,  the  breathing  being  a 
little  easier,  but  the  relief  is  inconsiderable,  the 
fever  and  cough  remain.  The  tongue  is  white 
and  furred ; and  in  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
the  complexion,  from  being  florid,  becomes 
purple ; then  pale  and  livid ; and  if  the  disease 
is  unsubdued,  the  patient  dies  on  the  third, 
fourth  or  fifth  day. 

Sometimes  the  symptoms,  after  having  con- 
tinued several  days,  appear  alleviated,  and  even 
an  appetite  for  food  returns,  and  the  child  may 
be  disposed  to  amuse  himself ; but  such  allevia- 
tion should  never  be  trusted  to.  For,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  so  well  calculated  to  raise 
hope,  the  respiration  often  becomes  suddenly 
obstructed,  the  face  livid  and  swollen,  and  the 
patient  dies  convulsed.  Now  and  then,  after  this 
dire  disease  has  continued  a few  days,  a thick 
white  substance,  somewhat  resembling  a mem- 
brane, is  expectorated  and  the  child  is  relieved. 
“ Yet,”  says  Dr.  Cheyne,  “ it  ought  to  be  well 
recollected  that  the  expectoration  of  this  mem- 
brane generally  produces  only  a remission  of 
some  of  the  symptoms,  without  materially  affect- 
iug  the  course  of  the  disease.”  The  patient 
always  swallows  without  difficulty. 

When  the  patient  recovers,  after  the  second 
stage  of  croup,  a free  expectoration  of  yellow 
mucus  takes  place,  the  natural  sound  of  the 
voice  returns,  the  cough  becomes  loose,  the 
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breathing  is  easier,  particularly  at  intervals.  At 
the  same  time  the  complexion  improves,  but  the 
constitution  having  sustained  a great  shock,  the 
strength  is  but  very  gradually  restored. 

The  cause  of  death  in  almost  all  instances  is 
the  formation  of  a white  substance  of  consider- 
able tenacity  lining  the  windpipe. 

Treatment. — The  principal  objects  in  the  treat- 
ment of  this  alarming  disease  are,  to  subdue  the 
local  inflammatory  action,  and  to  promote  the  dis- 
charge of  the  false  membrane,  that  is,  the  viscid 
secretion  which  is  lodged  in  the  superior  portions 
of  the  larynx  or  respiratory  tube.  But  it  is 
material  to  observe,  that  the  child,  when  de- 
stroyed by  this  disease,  is  not  destroyed  by  the 
obstruction  which  exists  in  the  larynx,  and  that 
if  we  would  accomplish  a cure  in  croup,  we  must 
not  only  remove  the  adventitious  membrane  from 
the  larynx,  but  also  the  puriform  exudations 
from  the  principal  ramifications  of  the  bronchia. 
We  must  also  prevent  the  reproduction  of  the 
membrane,  otherwise  the  child  may  still  fall  a 
victim  to  the  disease. 

The  most  successful  treatment  is  described  in 
a few  words,  as  stated  in  my  Modern  Domestic 
Medicine , — “ The  safest,  most  powerful,  and  most 
speedy  remedy  in  croup  is  the  tartar  emetic  ; all 
other  means  are  very  unsatisfactory  when  com- 
pared to  it.  Therefore  I advise  an  immediate 
recourse  to  the  tartar  emetic , which  should  be 
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given  to  children  as  young  as  two  or  three  years, 
in  quarter  grain  doses  (in  water)  every  half  hour, 
till  full  vomiting  supervenes.  When  the  vomiting 
has  subsided  two  hours,  the  tartar  emetic  should 
be  recommenced  and  continued  as  before,  and 
thus  we  may  continue  to  treat  the  patient  till  the 
disease  is  evidently  arrested  in  its  progress,  when 
it  may  be  continued  in  the  smaller  dose  of  an 
eighth  of  a grain,  every  two,  three,  or  four 
hours  ” 

Dip  a sponge  about  the  size  of  a large  fist  in 
water  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  gently  squeeze 
it  half  diy,  and  instantly  apply  it  under  the  little 
sufferer’s  chin  over  the  windpipe,  at  the  top  of 
the  throat.  When  the  sponge  has  been  thus 
held  for  a few  minutes  in  contact  with  the  skin, 
its  temperature  begins  to  sink ; then  a second 
sponge  should  be  ready,  heated  in  the  same  way, 
and  be  used  alternately  with  the  first.  A per- 
severance in  this  plan  for  ten  or  twenty  minutes 
produces  a vivid  redness  of  the  skin  and  effects 
great  relief.  But  it  must  not  be  continued  so 
long  as  to  produce  blistering  of  the  skin.  See 
my  Domestic  Medicine,  13th  edition,  p.  408. 

To  produce  a second  act  of  vomiting,  we  often 
have  to  give  a stronger  dose  of  tartar  emetic. 
The  want  of  irritability  when  'the  disease  is  far 
advanced,  is  sometimes  so  great  that  a child  will 
often  take  four  or  six  grains  of  tartarized  antimony 
without  vomiting.  In  addition  to  the  emetic,  the 
child  should  be  immediately  placed  in  a warm 
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bath  of  ninety-eight  or  one  hundred  degrees,  a 
dose  of  calomel  and  jalap  given,  as  No.  56,  p.  472, 
and  it  should  be  allowed  the  free  use  of  barley 
water,  toast  and  water,  or  gum  water.  In  the 
first  stage  of  croup,  when  the  voice  and  breathing 
are  affected,  the  cough  ringing,  and  the  heat 
increased,  we  should  try  the  effect  of  an  emetic 
and  the  tepid  bath  before  having  recourse  to 
bleeding.  Medical  men  of  discernment  and  much 
practice  are  fully  aware  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  these  preliminary  measures.  If  emetics  fail 
to  give  relief,  then  we  must  have  immediate 
recourse  to  bleeding.  Blood  may  be  drawn  from 
the  external  jugular  vein,  or  leeches  may  be 
applied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  Three 
ounces  of  blood  drawn  from  a child  between  one 
and  two  years  of  age,  or  six  ounces  from  a child 
betwixt  eight  and  ten,  generally  makes  a suffi- 
cient impression  on  the  disease.  When  bleeding 
is  thus  performed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  the  relief  is  often  immediate ; so  much  so, 
that  the  same  child  may  after  it  be  seen  breathing 
easily,  who  ten  minutes  before  lay  gasping  and 
convulsed.  In  drawing  blood,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  effect  is  usually  in  proportion  to 
the  suddenness  of  the  impression  ; and  therefore 
bleeding  from  the  external  jugular  vein,  from 
which  we  can  draw  the  blood  in  sufficient  quantity 
at  once,  is  always  preferable  to  the  gradual  flow 
induced  by  leeches.  Dr.  Cheyne  possessed  as 
large  and  sound  an  experience  of  the  nature  and 
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treatment  of  Croup  as  any  physician  of  modem 
days  ; and  he  says,  “ I have  never  witnessed  any 
benefit  from  bleeding  in  the  second  stage  of 
croup ; in  that  stage  emetics  being  the  chief 
agents,  as  they  are  unquestionably  in  the  first 
stage.” 

Calomel  has  been  much  praised  of  late  years 
as  a remedy  for  croup,  but  I have  no  confidence 
in  it.  Too  many  professional  men  regard  calomel 
as  the  sheet  anchor  in  all  acute  diseases,  but  it  is 
an  unfounded  and  most  pernicious  opinion  ; and 
in  the  most  earnest  manner  would  I avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  to  warn  all  young  practitioners 
against  it.  Calomel  is  sometimes  avaluable  remedy 
in  the  complaints  of  adults,  when  cautiously 
and  judiciously  employed,  but  not  in  children’s 
diseases. 

Cox’s  hive  syrup,  No.  57,  p.  473,  may  be  given 
as  an  emetic,  if  circumstances  seem  to  call  for  it, 
and  often  with  complete  success ; but  nothing  is 
better  than  the  tartar  emetic  alone.  Especial 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  discontinue  this  medi- 
cine too  soon,  even  although  the  patient  should 
seem  to  be  perfectly  relieved. 

Or  Spasmodic  Croup. 

Children,  after  hoarseness  and  cough  during  the 
day,  are  sometimes  found  disturbed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  night  with  an  incessant,  hard,  barking, 
croupy  cough.  Several  of  the  inspirations  which 
succeed  each  fit  of  coughing  are  crowing,  and 
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the  countenance  is  much  flushed.  But  when 
there  is  any  interval  between  the  fits  of  coughing, 
the  breathing  becomes  nearly  natural,  and  the 
flushing  is  less  manifest.  The  fever  at  present 
is  not  great,  and  the  complaint  generally  abates 
sometime  after  midnight.  This  affection  is  a 
spurious  or  spasmodic  croup;  it  occurs  in  those 
families  which  are  subject  to  genuine  croup,  arises 
from  the  same  exciting  cause,  prevails  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  same  weather,  and  attacks 
those  children  who  have  previously  laboured 
under  the  general  inflammatory  croup.  It  may, 
indeed,  degenerate  into  genuine  croup. 

Treatment. — When  at  the  greatest  violence 
the  spurious  croup  may  be  quickly  relieved  by  a 
dose  or  two  of  the  tartar  emetic,  p.  468,  or  of 
Cox’s  hive  syrup,  No.  57,  p.  473.  The  calomel 
purge.  No.  56,  p.  472,  should  likewise  be  given 
immediately  ; and  the  tartar  emetic  must  be  re- 
peated, for  a day  or  two,  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  symptoms,  in  order  to  prevent  a return.  The 
patient  must  be  confined  to  a moderately  warm 
apartment,  and  to  a diet  of  bland  diluting  food, 
consisting  principally  of  slops. 

Musk  is  of  no  use  in  genuine  acute  croup,  but 
it  is  often  of  the  utmost  service  in  spasmodic 
croup  occurring  in  weakly  and  relaxed  constitu- 
tions. This  is  properly  a convulsive  disorder ; 
genuine  musk  may  then  often  be  administered 
with  signal  benefit,  in  the  dose  of  two  or  three 
grains,  to  children  of  two  or  three  years  of  age, 
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with  half  a grain  of  calomel.  This  may  be  re- 
peated four  or  five  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  reader  may  refer  with  advantage  to  what  is 
said  of  musk  at  page  495;  and  also  to  Dr.  Cheyne’s 
remarks  and  directions  at  page  516.  The  ipe- 
cacuanha mixture  there  recommended  will  be 
found  very  serviceable,  and  may,  if  the  symptoms 
are  slight,  be  tried  before  having  recourse  to  the 
more  active  treatment  of  an  emetic. 

As  a sustaining  auxiliary  in  this  spasmodic 
croup,  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia  will  often  be 
found  of  great  efficacy,  in  conjunction  with  the 
tartar  emetic, — I mean  if  a dose  of  it  is  given  by 
itself  twice  or  thrice  in  the  day. 

Op  Diabetes. 

This  is  not  a frequent  complaint  in  infancy,  and 
is  altogether  sympathetic,  being  the  effect  of  irri- 
tation from  teething.  It  consists  in  the  immo- 
derate discharge  of  water,  attended  with  great 
thirst,  and  emaciation.  The  water  may  be  as 
sweet  as  that  of  adults  labouring  under  this  com- 
plaint. The  children  afflicted  with  this  complaint 
are  usually  under  fifteen  months  or  two  years 
old.  Generally  they  fall  away  rapidly,  and  weaken 
very  fast. 

Treatment. — Dr.  Morton,  who  first  noticed  this 
malady,  speaks  of  it  as  a family  disorder,  having 
been  fatal  to  all  the  male  children  in  one  family, 
excepting  the  last  infant,  to  whose  assistance  he 
was  called  at  the  commencement  of  the  malady. 
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In  the  progress  of  the  case,  which  terminated 
successfully,  the  diabetes  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable diarrhoea,  under  which  the  infant  wasted 
fast,  but  without  cough.  Morton’s  treatment 
consisted  in  confining  the  child  to  a strictly  milk 
diet  from  the  first ; and  to  allay  the  excessive 
thirst  he  allowed  only  milk  mixed  with  the 
Islington  chalybeate  water.  This  plan  very  soon 
became  useful,  but  the  symptoms  recurring  with 
aggravation  whenever  a tooth  was  making  its 
way,  Morton  ordered  a few  grains  of  rhubarb 
every  morning,  with  a little  cordial  at  night. 
Another  good  plan  is  to  keep  the  bowels  of  the 
child  open  by  giving  it  a little  of  No.  14,  every 
day,  and  putting  a quantity  of  the  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine upon  the  clothes  of  the  child,  so  as  to 
keep  it  in  a turpentine  atmosphere. 

Diarrhcea  or  Looseness. 

Diarrhoea  is  well  known  to  be  a frequent  dis- 
charge from  the  bowels  without  tenesmus.  The 
appearance  of  the  matters  discharged  is  subject  to 
great  variety ; thus  we  have  : — 1 . The  feculent 
diarrhoea,  or  an  excessive  discharge  of  the  ordi- 
nary feculent  matters;  2.  The  bilious  diarrhoea, 
in  which  the  discharges  are  loose  and  copious, 
and  of  a bright  yellow  or  green  colour;  3. 
The  mucous  diarrhoea,  in  which  the  evacuations 
contain  a copious  discharge  of  mucus;  4.  The 
chylous  or  milky  diarrhcea ; 5.  The  chronic  form . 
of  diarrhoea. 
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The  feculent  looseness  is  most  frequently  found 
in  children  of  two  years  and  a half  old ; its  causes 
are  chiefly  food  of  a bad  quality,  or  too  large  in 
quantity ; excess  of  bile  in  the  first  passages ; 
sudden  check  of  perspiration  by  the  application 
of  cold  to  the  surface  of  the  body  ; and  agitation 
of  the  mind  from  the  influence  of  anger  or  fear. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  this  complaint  is 
a frequent  one  in  early  childhood,  when  we  bear 
in  mind  that  the  length,  sensibility,  and  irrita- 
bility of  the  bowels  are  very  great ; that  their 
internal  or  mucous  surface,  all  of  which  is  liable 
to  be  acted  upon  by  offensive  substances  received 
into  them,  is  immense ; and  that  these  organs 
powerfully  and  constantly  sympathize  with  the 
liver,  the  skin,  the  brain,  and  the  gums  during 
teething. 

Treatment. — Diarrhoea  is  sometimes  a com- 
plaint as  difficult  to  treat  as  any  in  the  infant 
state,  and  therefore  we  shall  endeavour  to  give 
the  reader  precise  directions.  As  a general  rule, 
when  it  appears  to  arise  from  unwholesome  milk, 
or  other  food,  from  a cold  damp  air,  or  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  an  eruption  on  the  skin,  it  is  not 
hastily  to  be  stopped,  nor  even  the  chalk  powders 
to  be  given  till  the  offensive  matter  be  first  carried 
off.  A mild  aperient  should  be  administered  in 
the  commencement  of  the  treatment  in  every 
species  of  looseness;  therefore  give  directly  a 
dose  or  two  of  the  mixture.  No.  14,  p.  465. 
Neither  castor  oil  nor  rhubarb  will  be  found  so 
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effectual  as  magnesia  in  that  form  of  looseness  in 
which  there  is  a predominant  acid  in  the  stools, 
nor  will  magnesia  be  so  successful  as  either  the 
oil  or  rhubarb,  where  there  is  an  absence  of 
acidity.  Let  the  medicine  employed  always  be 
made  warm  by  the  addition  of  a little  ginger, 
carraway  seed,  or  dill  water.  On  this  account 
the  cordial  aperient  mixture.  No.  14,  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  of  which  two  or  three  tea-spoonfuls 
may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a day,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  bowels.  Frequently  infants 
seem  pleased  with  it ; and  if  they  are  not, 
it  never  fails  to  prove  an  excellent  remedy  for 
them. 

Cinnamon  water  is  very  useful  in  diarrhoea, 
and  being  pleasant  to  the  taste  is  a great  re- 
commendation— a dessert  or  table-spoonful  for 
a dose. 

Boerhaave’s  medicine  is  also  efficacious,  par- 
ticularly when  bowel  complaints  are  attended 
with  great  acidity  and  green  stools,  and  after 
the  exhibition  of  the  rhubarb  and  magnesia 
mixture. 

Take  of  Spanish  soap,  2 drachms. 

Prepared  chalk,  2 drachms. 

Syrup  of  marshmallow,  half  an  ounce. 

Spearmint  water,  fennel  water,  of  each  3 ounces. 

Mix.  The  dose  is  a dessert-spoonful. 

Boerhaave  was  wont  to  extol  it  as  an  almost  uni- 
versal medicine  in  the  treatment  of  infants,  but  it 
is  by  no  means  superior  to  the  No.  34,  p.  469,  or 
No.  14,  already  recommended. 
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Should  much  nausea  and  many  efforts  to  puke 
attend  the  diarrhoea,  and  continue  after  the  use 
of  some  of  the  preceding  means,  a small  dose  of 
calomel  is  an  admirable  remedy ; and  quarter  of 
a grain  mixed  with  a few  grains  of  loaf  sugar,  or 
with  two  drops  of  syrup  of  tolu,  may  be  put  upon 
the  tongue.  When  looseness  is  produced  by  cold 
or  checked  perspiration,  it  will  frequently  con- 
tinue even  after  the  cause  which  produced  it  is 
removed ; the  skin  is  then  often  hot  and  dry,  with 
considerable  thirst,  dry  tongue  and  fretfulness. 
Here,  after  the  bowels  have  been  operated  on  by 
castor  oil,  or  one  of  the  medicines  previously  re- 
commended, the  warm  bath  should  always  be  used 
in  the  day,  and  two  grains  of  James's  powder 
given  at  night ; and  should  the  looseness  continue 
some  days,  notwithstanding  this  treatment,  then 
a starch  injection,  with  three,  four,  or  five  drops 
of  laudanum  in  it,  will  be  very  proper. 

The  most  common  source  of  feculent  diarrhoea 
is  to  be  found  in  dietetic  errors ; but  sometimes 
the  exciting  cause  is  a superabundance  of  bile,  or 
a depraved  condition  of  that  secretion.  In  cases 
of  this  latter  kind,  the  evacuations  are  conspicu- 
ously mixed  with  bilious  matter,  sometimes  of  a 
dark,  but  more  frequently  of  a light  green  colour. 
The  treatment  we  have  just  recommended  is  among 
the  best  to  be  pursued. 

In  the  bilious  diarrhoea,  the  motions  are  very 
fluid,  copious,  and  mixed  with  a great  abundance 
of  bilious  matter.  The  urine  is  generally  evi- 
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dently  imbued  with  bile,  and  when  the  complaint 
continues  for  two  or  three  days,  the  skin  and 
white  of  the  eyes  usually  acquire  a yellowish  or 
slightly  jaundiced  hue.  Such  cases  are  generally 
connected  with  the  great  heat  of  summer,  or 
commencement  of  autumn,  and  seldom  occur 
during  the  cold  seasons  of  the  year.  Now  and 
then  the  discharges  are  so  acrid  as  to  cause  an 
extremely  burning  sensation  in  the  extremity  of 
the  bowels,  and  sometimes  very  painful  irritation 
about  the  anus.  This  is  an  indication  of  inflam- 
matory irritation  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestinal  canal. 

In  this  form,  the  bowels  should,  in  the  first 
place,  be  thoroughly  evacuated  by  castor  oil,  or 
the  emulsion  No.  1.  After  this  has  been  effected, 
minute  portions  of  calomel  and  ipecacuanha  will 
be  found  the  best  remedy. 

Take  of  Calomel,  1 grain. 

Ipecacuanha  powder,  2 grains. 

Mix  them,  and  divide  into  eight  powders.  One  may  be  given 
twice  a day  to  a child  about  three  years  old,  and  continued 
until  the  character  of  the  evacuations  is  improved.  A table 
spoonful  of  cinnamon  water  should  also  be  given  two  or  three 
times  a day. 

Small  doses  of  calomel  are  always  more  bene- 
ficial in  looseness  associated  with  an  excess  of 
bile, — indeed  in  every  kind  of  looseness, — than 
large  and  purging  doses.  The  latter,  instead  of 
allaying  the  morbid  irritability  of  the  bowels, 
generally  increase  it.  Opiates  and  direct  astrin- 
gents are.  not  useful  in  this  variety  of  diarrhoea. 
If  any  opiate  seems  called  for  in  an  advanced 
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stage,  the  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  given  is 
that  of  Dover’s  powder.  If  much  feverish  irrita- 
tion attend,  give  two  grains  of  James’s  powder 
at  night. 

In  the  mucous  diarrhoea,  in  some  instances,  the 
evacuations  consist  almost  entirely  of  intestinal 
mucus,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  feculent 
matter  is  mixed  with  it.  They  are  seldom  very 
frequent  or  copious,  are  sometimes  streaked  with 
blood,  and  a good  deal  of  straining  appears  in 
many  cases,  with  griping  and  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen. 

In  th e feculent  and  bilious  diarrhoea,  the  inflam- 
mation is  chiefly  seated  in  the  small  intestines ; 
but  in  the  present  form,  in  the  large  intestines, — 
that  is,  the  colon  or  rectum. 

The  treatment  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  I 
have  recommended  for  the  previous  variety,  only 
in  the  evening  the  little  patient  should  have  the 
eighth  of  a grain  of  calomel  mixed  with  two 
grains  of  Dover’s  powder. 

The  Watery  Gripes,  as  the  old  writers  call  them, 
is  a kind  of  diarrhoea  in  which  the  stools  are  thin 
very  early  in  the  disease.  The  child  looks  wretch- 
edly ill,  and  everything  it  takes  runs  almost  im- 
mediately through  it  with  very  little  change,  that 
is,  it  contains  articles  of  food  in  a wholly  un- 
changed condition,  and  severe  griping  is  often 
present.  In  some  instances,  the  appetite  is  weak 
and  capricious ; in  others,  the  desire  for  food  is 
voracious,  in  which  case  the  abdomen  is  very 
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tumid  and  hard.  After  giving  a dose  of  the 
emulsion  No.  1,  p.  462,  give  the  powder  No.  50, 
page  471 ; and  the  bowels  must  be  well  rubbed, 
three  times  a day,  with  the  embrocation  No.  5, 
page  463. 

The  compound  chalk  powder,  and  other  pre- 
parations of  chalk,  are  very  useful  when  diarrhoea 
arises  from  acidity,  and  when  there  are  no  indi- 
cations of  inflammatory  action  of  the  bowels  pre- 
sent ; but  they  are  often  not  proper  in  cases  of  an 
opposite  character,  that  is,  where  the  discharges 
are  mixed  with  masses  of  mucus,  and  accompa- 
nied with  much  griping  and  soreness  of  the  ab- 
domen. In  the  ordinary  bowel  complaints  of 
infants,  during  the  summer  months,  griping  and 
soreness  of  the  abdomen,  with  other  symptoms 
of  inflammation  or  high  vascular  irritation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  are  present, 
and  then  chalk  medicines  are  unsuitable  and  in- 
jurious. 

I have  already  cautioned  the  reader  against 
much  interference  with  diarrhoea  dependent  on 
teething.  As  my  opinions  on  this  important  sub- 
ject have  been  given  at  page  321,  they  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that 
children  who  are  affected  with  diarrhoea  while 
cutting  teeth,  are  much  less  apt  to  become  affected 
with  convulsions,  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  other 
troublesome  complaints,  than  those  whose  bowels 
are  torpid. 

The  diet  of  children  suffering  from  diarrhoea 
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is  a matter  of  tlie  greatest  importance.  During 
the  operation  of  medicine  very  little  food  should 
be  given  to  the  child;  and  that  should  be  of  a 
liquid  or  semi-liquid  description.  Some  physi- 
cians allow  animal  food  or  animal  juices,  after  the 
first  year,  during  the  continuance  of  this  disorder, 
but  our  principles  and  experience  are  decidedly 
in  opposition  to  such  an  indulgence.  Milk  mixed 
with  water,  rice  water,  rennet  whey,  thin  sago  or 
arrowroot,  and  Hard’s  farinaceous  food  is  much 
more  proper  in  all  these  complaints  of  the  bowels, 
and  if  the  disease  exists  in  its  acute  form,  we 
should  be  rather  sparing  in  the  use  even  of  these. 
All  fermented,  vinous  and  distilled  liquors  should 
be  peremptorily  forbidden,  as  well  as  fruits,  pre- 
serves, and  raisins.  In  cold  weather  the  child 
should  be  more  warmly  clad  than  usual,  particular 
attention  being  given  to  keep  the  feet  warm  by 
covering  them  with  warm  socks  and  shoes  during 
the  day,  and  warm  socks  by  night ; and  as  a ge- 
neral rule,  the  flannels  about  the  body  should  be 
a little  increased  in  quantity,  and  the  abdomen 
covered  with  flannel. 

Many  professional  men  give  opium  to  young 
children  in  diarrhoea,  as  well  as  in  other  com- 
plaints, a practice  I cannot  approve.  There  is 
always  in  early  childhood,  and  especially  in  in- 
fancy, a marked  disposition  to  be  unduly  affected 
by  medicines,  which  exert  their  influence  in  a 
peculiar  manner  on  the  nervous  system,  such  as 
narcotics  and  irritating  stimulants.  Dr.  Copland’s 
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view  on  tliis  subject  appears  to  me  very  sound 
and  meriting  particular  attention.  He  says — 
{Dictionary  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  _p.  39:) — 

“ The  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  the  former,  particu- 
larly the  preparations  of  opium,  and  their  effects,  primarily  in 
increasing  vascular  action  in  the  brain,  and  secondarily  in 
favouring  congestion  in  the  same  organ,  according  to  the  dose, 
have  appeared  to  me  so  important,  that  during  an  extensive 
public  practice  amongst  this  class  of  subjects  I have  scarcely 
ever  ventured,  during  this  epoch,  on  the  exhibition  of  these 
medicines,  excepting  under  peculiar  circumstances.  A similar 
caution  is  also  necessary  in  the  use  of  stimulating  and  irritat- 
ing substances.  The  aperient  medicines  which  are  so  often 
required  at  this  age  should  be  chiefly  of  a mild  and  unirritat- 
ing quality.” 

Every  diarrhoea  after  it  has  continued  fifteen 
or  sixteen  days,  may  be  considered  as  chronic ; 
and  for  this  form  of  the  complaint  I particularly 
recommend  the  powder  No.  50,  page  471,  in  cin- 
namon water.  All  milk  given  to  the  child  should 
be  mixed  with  lime  water ; and  the  bowels  must 
be  rubbed,  twice  daily,  with  the  stimulating  lini- 
ment No.  69,  and  now  and  then  with  the  liniment 
No.  70,  p.  476. 

In  this  stage  plenty  of  pure  air  and  exercise 
are  of  great  importance  and  efficacy. 

The  weaning  brash  is  nothing  more  than  the 
chronic  form  of  the  several  species  of  diarrhoea, 
to  which  infancy  is  liable,  occurring  at  the  period 
of  weaning. 

Of  Dropsy. 

Children  are  occasionally  the  subjects  of  dropsy 
of  the  abdomen,  and  likewise  of  general  dropsy. 
The  first  is  generally  the  consequence  of  gastro- 
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intestinal  irritation,  or  rather  of  concealed  sub- 
acute inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels — the  inflammation  passing 
from  this  membrane  to  the  peritoneal  covering  of 
the  bowels.  Its  progress  is  usually  so  obscure 
as  to  escape  particular  attention  until  effusion  has 
taken  place,  and  the  belly  has  become  tumid  and 
tense.  Slight  pains  are  occasionally  experienced 
in  some  parts  of  the  abdomen,  usually  ascribed 
to  flatulency  or  disorder  of  the  bowels.  When 
pressure  is  made  on  that  part,  a sensation  of  sore- 
ness is  felt,  particularly  about  the  navel.  Now 
and  then  we  meet  with  cases  where  the  pain  in 
the  abdomen  is  constant  and  severe,  and  much 
increased  by  external  pressure.  Of  course  the 
appetite  is  variable,  the  bowels  irregular,  and  the 
patient  restless,  nervous  and  fretful. 

A certain  sign  is  a peculiar  appearance  of  the 
countenance,  occurring  when  dropsy  has  actually 
supervened.  It  consists  of  a tumefaction  of  the 
skin  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  immediately  between 
the  eyes.  The  parents  and  attendants  notice  a 
change  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance, 
without  being  able  to  say  from  what  it  arises; 
but  as  soon  as  their  attention  is  directed  to  the 
swelling  of  the  skin  at  the  spot  mentioned,  they 
are  convinced  that  the  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  child’s  countenance  arises  from  it. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  stage  of  this  com- 
plaint, there  is  slow  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  and  our  efforts 
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must  be  mainly  directed  to  subdue  that,  and  then 
cautiously  to  strengthen  the  patient.  For  this 
purpose,  the  calomel  and  ipecacuanha  powder, 
No.  56,  page  472,  may  be  given  in  the  morn- 
ing and  repeated  in  the  evening,  for  a child  of 
three  or  four  years  old.  Two  table  spoonfuls  of 
an  infusion  of  broomtops  or  broomseed  should  be 
taken  twice  a day  at  the  same  time.  Every  other 
morning  a small  quantity  of  castor  oil,  or  of  the 
emulsion  No.  1,  should  be  taken  before  breakfast 
to  keep  the  bowels  gently  soluble,  and  the  bowels 
must  be  rubbed,  night  and  morning,  with  the 
liniment  No.  69,  p.  476.  If  these  means  do  not 
soon  restore  healthy  intestinal  secretions,  remove 
tenderness  in  the  belly,  and  improve  the  patient 
in  every  way,  the  alterative  should  be  changed 
for  half  a PlummePs  pill,  consisting  of  calomel, 
tartarized  antimony  and  guaiacum,  as  in  No.  98, 
in  my  Domestic  Medicine.  To  allay  general  irri- 
tation and  induce  sound  sleep,  one  of  the  fever 
powders,  No.  40,  p.470,  may  sometimes  be  given 
at  bed-time  with  great  advantage.  It  is  of 
moment  that  the  child  should  have  change  of  air, 
and  a great  deal  of  regular  exercise,  lying  down 
for  rest  in  the  afternoon. 

If  the  tenderness  and  pain  in  the  abdomen  do 
not  speedily  yield  to  the  above  means,  blood 
should  be  abstracted  from  the  abdomen  by  leeches, 
to  an  extent  corresponding  to  the  age  of  the 
patient  and  the  violence  of  the  local  symptoms, 
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and  when  the  leeches  fall  off  a large  blister  should 
be  applied. 

In  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  after  effusion 
has  taken  place  in  the  abdomen,  the  probability 
of  recovery  will  be  small.  The  means  upon  which 
our  chief  reliance  ought  then  to  be  placed,  are 
the  calomel  and  ipecacuanha  powders,  p.  472,  or 
the  pill  No.  98,  to  each  of  which  half  a grain  of 
digitalis  should  be  added ; a scruple  of  cream  of 
tartar  and  of  sulphate  of  potass  being  given  in 
water,  about  thrice  a day,  as  a mild  diuretic  pur- 
gative, so  as  to  carry  off  the  water  without  irri- 
tating the  mucous  membranes. 

The  absorption  of  these  saline  medicines,  and 
consequently  their  operation,  will  be  promoted  by 
a copious  draught  of  water,  thin  barley  water,  or 
any  other  diluting  drink,  immediately  after  each 
dose. 

Irritating  diuretics  and  strong  purgatives  are 
extremely  improper. 

The  diet,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease,  must  consist  of  the  blandest  and  simplest 
articles  of  nourishment,  such  as  arrow -root, 
tapioca,  sago,  barley-water,  and  milk,  chicken  and 
mutton  broth,  with  well-made  bread,  plain  bis- 
cuits and  jelly. 

General  dropsy  is  sometimes  the  consequence 
of  scarlet  fever,  under  which  head  I shall  refer 
to  it. 
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Op  Dysentery. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  griping  pains 
in  the  bowels,  frequent  desire  to  go  to  stool,  dis- 
charge of  thin  mucous,  bloody-looking  secretions, 
tenderness  and  heat  over  the  abdomen,  distress- 
ing tenesmus,  and  sometimes  considerable  dis- 
charges of  blood.  The  most  frequent  causes  are 
checked  perspiration,  the  use  of  unripe  acid  fruit, 
unwholesome  bread,  drastic  purgatives,  especi- 
ally when  accompanied  by  exposure  to  cold  and 
moisture. 

Treatment. — In  this  complaint  there  is  always 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
large  intestines,  and  as  in  children  it  is  commonly 
of  a sub-acute  character,  the  principal  indication 
of  treatment  is  obviously  to  reduce  the  local  in- 
flammation, and  for  this  purpose  a mild  purgative 
should  be  given  immediately,  and  nothing  can  be 
better  than  a grain  of  calomel,  and  two  of  ipeca- 
cuanha powder,  followed  at  once  by  a little  castor 
oil,  or  a full  dose  of  the  castor  oil  emulsion,  No.  1, 
p.  462.  The  castor  oil  emulsion  often  produces 
a soothing  effect  on  the  bowels,  while  it  operates 
as  a laxative.  If  you  do  not  give  castor  oil,  then 
give  the  aperient  No.  23,  page  467,  or  a seidlitz 
powder.  From  ten  to  twenty  leeches  applied  to 
that  part  of  the  abdomen  where  pain  is  felt,  the 
whole  abdomen  being  subsequently  covered  with 
poultice  of  bran  or  bread,  is  generally  a 
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very  necessary  and  useful  means  of  relief.  After 
the  castor  oil  has  operated,  give  directly  a table- 
spoonful  of  cinnamon  water,  and  a tea-spoonful  of 
tincture  of  cinnamon,  mixed  together,  twice  a day, 
for  a child  six  years  old. 

If  this  is  not  effectual,  then  try  the  calomel  and 

Dover’s  powder  pills  : — 

Take  of  Calomel,  2 grains, 

Dover’s  powder,  10  grains, 

Ipecacuanha  powder,  10  grains, 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  sufficient  to  make  a mass, 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  ten  pills. 

One  of  these  should  be  given  thrice  a day  in  the  beginning, 
and  after  the  disease  has  been  decidedly  subdued,  once  a day. 

No  remedy  is  more  effectual  in  dysentery  than 
this  combination.  It  at  once  stimulates  the  liver 
and  skin,  and  relieves  pain  and  inflammation, 
promoting  bilious  evacuations  and  a gentle  per- 
spiration ; but  it  must  not  be  so  used  as  to  sali- 
vate the  patient.  Directly  any  metallic  taste  in 
the  mouth  follows,  the  pills  must  be  discontinued, 
for  a time  at  least.  Then  the  following  pill  or 
powder  should  be  taken  : — 

Take  of  Ipecacuanha  powder,  12  grains, 

Rhubarb  powder,  6 grains. 

Mix  them,  and  divide  into  six  powders ; one  to  be  taken 
every  four  or  five  hours  by  a child  three  years  old,  in  cinna- 
mon water. 

The  emollient  clyster,  No.  59,  p.  475,  may  be 
given  at  night,  but  the  quantity  should  not  ex- 
ceed an  ounce  and  a half.  The  whole  abdomen 
should  be  covered  with  new  flannel ; the  diet 
throughout  the  disease  be  mild  and  light,  con- 
sisting of  barley-water,  gum-water,  grit  gruel, 
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arrow-root,  and  other  kinds  of  mild  and  bland 
farinaceous  food.  Animal  food  and  all  stimula- 
ting matters  must  be  rigidly  prohibited. 

In  obstinate  cases  of  chronic  dysentery  and 
chronic  diarrhoea,  I would  recommend  in  the 
strongest  manner  a trial  of  the  nitro-muriatic 
acid  bath.  Put  an  ounce  and  a half  of  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  into  a gallon  and  a half  of  chilled 
water,  in  a wooden  pail.  Let  the  child's  feet  be 
immersed  in  this  every  evening,  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes ; the  legs,  thighs  and  abdomen 
being,  at  the  same  time,  carefully  sponged  with 
the  liquid.  After  this  it  is  to  be  removed  to  bed, 
and  if  it  produces  a tingling  on  the  skin  and 
metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  sufficient  proof  exists 
that  it  takes  effect  on  the  constitution.  It  is  an 
admirable  remedy,  and  will  sometimes  effect  what 
mercury  cannot. 

In  these  chronic  cases,  the  nitro-muriatic  and 
nitric  acids  taken  internally,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing form,  will  frequently  be  found  of  the 
utmost  service  in  promoting  a healthy  secretion  of 
bile,  and  allaying  the  irritability  of  the  bowels. 

Take  of  Diluted  nitric  acid, 

Diluted  hydro-chloric  acid,  of  each,  15  drops. 
Infusion  of  serpen taria,  o\  ounces. 

Syrup  of  ginger,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix.  A table-spoonful  and  a half  is  the  dose  for  a child  of 
twelve  years  old. 

I have  known  this  medicine  eminently  success- 
ful. In  a patient  now  under  my  care,  with  ex- 
tremely irritable  bowels  and  dark  green  dis- 
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charges,  it  proves  invaluable.  The  mildest  mer- 
curials only  serve  still  more  to  irritate  the  intes- 
tines in  this  case,  without  promoting  any  healthy 
flow  of  bile ; while  the  nitro -muriatic  acid  pro- 
cures healthy  secretions  from  both  organs. 

Of  Epilepsy. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  disease  are 
convulsion  fits,  of  ten  or  twelve  minutes5  dura- 
tion, followed  by  dozing  or  sleep. 

Treatment. — When  epilepsy  occurs  without  any 
symptom  of  direct  pressure  on  the  brain,  but 
there  is  occasionally  sickness  attended  with  flatu- 
lency, disturbed  sleep,  and  other  marks  of  dis- 
ordered digestion,  either  preceding  or  following 
the  fit,  it  will  be  right  now  and  then  to  evacuate 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  an  emetic ; and 
the  best  emetic  in  such  a case  is  eight  or  ten 
grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  an  infusion  of  ipe- 
cacuanha, for  a child  of  four  years  of  age.  The 
dose  of  sulphate  of  zinc  must  of  course  vary 
according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  irritability  of  the  stomach.  The 
infusion  of  ipecacuanha  is  made  by  pouring  a pint 
of  hot  water  on  ten  grains  of  ipecacuanha  powder. 

Dr.  Clarke  states,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Diseases  of  Children,  page  192,  that  he  had  seen 
a case  of  epilepsy  in  a boy,  which  yielded  to  the 
following  treatment : — Being  of  a full  habit, 
blood  was  taken,  by  cupping,  from  the  scalp,  he 
was  purged  completely,  and  confined  to  a slender 
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diet.  Every  week,  after  the  symptoms  of  ple- 
thora were  subdued,  he  took  an  emetic  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  in  an  infusion  of  ipecacuanha.  Under 
this  plan,  the  frequency  of  the  fits  was  reduced, 
and  he  remained  many  months  free  from  a pa- 
roxysm ; though  before  the  adoption  of  it,  they 
returned  every  week,  and  sometimes  much  oftener. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  is  probably  one  of  the  veiy 
best  remedies  that  can  be  used  in  the  epilepsy  of 
children  : it  should  be  given  in  small  doses  at  the 
beginning,  gradually  increased  to  as  much  as  the 
stomach  can  comfortably  bear.  A child  of  two 
years  old  may  commence  with  half  a grain  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  three  times  a day,  it  being  gra- 
dually increased  to  three  or  four  grains  for  a 
dose,  which  may  be  very  much  extended  to  older 
children.  I have  been  told  of  a case  in  which 
nine  grains  were  taken  at  length,  three  times  a 
day,  by  a lad  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  with 
singular  success. 

Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  diet,  air, 
and  exercise.  I consider  horse  exercise  of  excel- 
lent service. 

The  cotelydon  umbilicus  is  now  greatly  extolled 
as  a remedy.  It  has  unquestionably  been  effica- 
cious in  some  instances,  but  I have  little  confi- 
dence in  it.  Davenport's  preparation  of  it,  33, 
Great  Russell  Street,  is  no  doubt  fully  to  be 
depended  on.  I have  known  the  mistletoe  effec- 
tual in  some  cases ; and  in  the  case  of  a man  at 
Croydon,  an  injury  which  produced  a sudden 
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and  large  flow  of  blood  from  the  bead,  was  per- 
fectly curative. 

Bromide  of  potassium  is  often  of  great  service. 
The  dose  is  about  ten  grains,  thrice  a day,  in 
water,  for  a child  ten  years  old.  Begin  with  six 
grains,  thrice  a day. 

Of  Eruptions  on  the  Skin. 

As  already  remarked,  teething,  in  itself,  is  no 
disease ; it  is  a natural  process,  and  not  neces- 
sarily attended  with  danger.  When  children  are 
healthy  and  managed  well,  they  pass  through  it 
without  much  actual  suffering.  Dentition  cer- 
tainly augments  the  natural  sensibility  and  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  infant’s  constitution  in  a greater 
or  less  degree  ; hence  it  gives  rise  to  many  com- 
plaints, such  as  cutaneous  eruptions,  or  if  it  does 
not  actually  cause  them,  when  this  or  any  other 
disease  does  occur,  it  is  thereby  aggravated  and 
rendered  more  dangerous. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  a child’s  life  it  is 
peculiarly  liable  to  cutaneous  eruptions,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are,  the  red  gum , white  gum , tooth 
rash,  crusta  lactea,  or  milky  scall , and  sores  about 
the  ears ; the  play  of  sympathies  between  the 
gums  and  skin  during  teething  being  strikingly 
displayed  in  the  number  of  eruptions  it  becomes 
liable  to  during  that  period. 

The  red  gum  is  an  efflorescence  confined  to 
early  infancy,  and  especially  to  the  month.  Few 
children  escape  it  altogether,  and  most  nurses  are 
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fond  of  witnessing  and  anticipating  it.  If  any 
indisposition  befalls  the  child,  and  this  eruption 
does  not  appear,  nurses  are  wont  to  attribute  all 
to  the  absence  of  the  red  gum.  Frequently  they 
endeavour  to  bring  it  on  by  keeping  the  child 
unusually  warm,  and  giving  it  some  stimulant, 
such  as  saffron,  sweet  marjoram,  &c.,  a practice 
which  cannot  be  condemned  in  too  strong  a man- 
ner. It  is  characterised  by  papulae  of  a vivid  red 
colour,  situated  most  commonly  on  the  cheeks, 
fore-arms,  and  backs  of  the  hands,  but  some- 
times universally  diffused.  They  are  usually  dis- 
tinct from  each  other,  but  are  mixed  with  red 
dots,  or  stigmata,  and  often  with  larger  red 
patches,  which  have  no  elevation.  Occasionally 
a few  small  vesicles  appear  on  the  hands  and  feet ; 
but  these  soon  desiccate  without  breaking. 

Some  children  are  more  or  less  affected  with 
red  gum  till  they  have  got  all  their  first  teeth,  in 
spite  of  every  endeavour  to  repress  it,  and  after 
that  period  it  recedes  spontaneously,  but  in  that 
case  they  are  apt  to  have  carious  teeth  after  the 
eruption  disappears. 

It  usually  arises  from,  or  is  connected  with, 
some  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
originating  commonly  in  an  acid  state  of  those 
organs ; hence  nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea, 
are  its  frequent  attendants.  The  complaint  is 
often  provoked  by  injudicious  management,  espe- 
cially by  the  child  being  too  warmly  clothed  by 
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day  and  night,  and  by  its  having  other  food  than 
its  mother’s  milk. 

It  seldom  requires  any  other  treatment  than  a 
due  attention  to  cleanliness,  confinement  to  the 
mother’s  milk,  and  the  administration  of  two  or 
three  grains  of  calcined  magnesia,  or  a little  of 
No.  14,  p.  465,  occasionally.  Should  the  child 
appear  in  pain,  a drop  or  two  of  sal  volatile,  in 
water,  may  be  useful.  A warm  bath  is  excellent, 
especially  if  this  eruption  is  by  any  means  repelled. 

The  white  gum  consists  of  numerous  minute, 
hard,  whitish  specks,  a little  elevated,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a very  slight  redness.  These  specks, 
or  papulae,  when  their  tops  are  removed,  do  not 
discharge  any  fluid ; they  appear  chiefly  on  the 
face,  neck,  and  breast,  and  continue  a long  time. 

Grusta  lactea,  or  milk  scall,  usually  appears  first 
on  the  forehead,  sometimes  on  the  cheek,  and 
sometimes  on  the  scalp,  in  the  form  of  large  loose 
scabs,  which,  as  the  disorder  increases,  appear 
not  very  unlike  the  small  pox  after  they  are 
turned.  Sometimes  it  gradually  travels  to  vari- 
ous other  parts  of  the  body,  but  .it  seems  never 
to  attack  either  the  nose  or  eyelids.  It  begins 
with  small  whitish  vesicles,  or  pustules,  which 
soon  becoming  of  a yellow  or  brown  colour,  pre- 
sently break  and  form  scabs,  from  which  flows 
an  ichorous  discharge,  attended  with  great  itching 
of  the  affected  parts. 

The  proper  treatment  consists  in  confining  the 
mother  or  nurse  almost  to  a milk  and  vegetable 
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diet — at  least  allowing  them  only  a small  quantity 
of  animal  food,  and  no  spirits,  wine,  or  porter ; 
and  in  directing  that  the  child  should  be  allowed 
only  its  mother's  milk,  if  still  at  the  breast,  and 
if  weaned,  only  the  mildest  milk  and  farinaceous 
diet,  and  that  given  only  in  very  moderate  quan- 
tity. At  the  same  time,  give  a little  of  Dinne- 
ford's  solution  of  magnesia,  or  of  Gregory's  pow- 
der, No.  43,  p.  470,  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels 
loose.  The  ointment  No.  68,  p.  476,  should  be 
applied.  If  that  does  not  succeed,  try  the  tar 
ointment,  or  the  citrine  ointment,  lowered  by  the 
addition  of  three  parts  of  hog's  lard,  but  it  is 
not  usual  to  apply  it  for  the  first  week,  or  until 
the  inflamed  margins  of  the  scabs  show  symptoms 
of  improvement.  A drachm  of  carbonate  of  soda 
to  half  a pint  of  water  forms  an  excellent  lotion. 
Keep  the  parts  wet  with  it. 

The  preceding  treatment  is  applicable  to  almost 
all  kinds  of  eruptions ; but  if  it  does  not  succeed, 
then  give  the  mixture  No.  14,  p.  465,  or  No.  23, 
p.  467,  thrice  a day — or  the  powder  of  sulphur 
and  cream  of  tartar,  No.  55,  p.  472 — and  continue 
the  lotion  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  water. 

Do  not  give  mercurial  purgatives.  Small  doses 
of  No.  47,  or  Jafnes's  powder,  may  be  given, 
twice  a day,  or,  if  the  bowels  are  very  irritable, 
the  grey  powder,  or  No.  49  or  50,  p.  471,  may  be 
substituted.  But  if  the  general  health  appear 
sound,  the  inflammatory  condition  of  the  skin  and 
the  profuse  exudation  may  be  alleviated  by  the 
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internal  use  of  soda  with  precipitated  sulphur,  or 
magnesia,  as  in  No.  55,  or  by  the  ammonia  emul- 
sion, No.  3,  without  mercury. 

When  the  state  of  irritation  is  removed,  and 
the  crusts  are  dry  and  falling  off,  the  nitrated 
ointment  of  mercury,  much  diluted  with  six  times 
its  weight  of  lard,  may  be  applied  with  advan- 
tage. And  now  some  gentle  tonic  should  be 
administered,  such  as  the  decoction  of  cinchona, 
or  the  clialybeates  (which  are  most  readily  taken 
by  children),  especially  the  saturated  solution  of 
the  tartrate  of  iron,  or  steel  wine. 

Bashes. 

• 

The  various  kinds  of  rashes  to  which  infants 
are  liable  are  such  that  we  find  it  difficult,  if  not 
to  enumerate,  yet  clearly  to  describe  them. 

Rashes  is  a term  limited  to  patches  of  super- 
ficial redness  of  the  skin,  of  various  extent  and 
intensity,  occasioned  by  an  unusual  determination 
of  blood  into  the  cutaneous  vessels,  leaving  inter- 
stices of  a natural  colour,  and  terminating  in 
exfoliations  of  the  outer  skin. 

There  is  a rash  very  much  resembling  the  itch, 
both  in  respect  to  little  watery  heads  and  foul 
blotches,  which  attacks  children  during  teething, 
and  sometimes  subsequently  to  that  period.  It 
appears  most  frequently  about  the  face  and  neck, 
but  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the 
body.  Dr.  Underwood  says,  that  in  one  case  he 
saw  the  whole  body  so  covered  with  it,  mixed 
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with  an  eruption  about  the  face  of  a different 
appearance,  and  evidently  red  gum,  that  in  a con- 
sultation, it  was  by  some  taken  to  be  the  true 
itch.  This  eruption,  like  most  other  rashes  in 
children,  is  salutary,  sometimes  critical,  and  re- 
quires nothing  but  attention  to  the  diet,  a little 
cooling  aperient  medicine,  and  care  that  the  child 
should  not  take  cold. 

Another  very  common  rash  during  dentition  is 
one  that  usually  resembles  measles.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  sickness  of  the  stomach  and  slight 
fever  ; it  continues  florid,  perhaps,  for  three  days, 
and  then  passes  off.  A variety  of  this  rash 
spreads  into  larger  spots  than  the  measles,  and 
patches  of  a bright  red,  in  two  or  three  days  assu- 
ming a darker  hue,  something  like  the  brown 
spots  that  appear  in  bad  fever ; it  is  nevertheless 
not  at  all  dangerous  to  life.  The  treatment  called 
for  is  simple ; the  child  should  have  a little  mag- 
nesia, or  Gregory’s  powder,  or  No.  14,  p.  465, 
once  a day,  and  where  much  fever  is  present,  two 
or  three  grains  of  nitre  every  evening.  ' 

A very  singular  eruption  which  sometimes  pre- 
cedes cutting  a tooth,  is  one  appearing  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  body,  but  of  a different  charac- 
ter in  different  parts ; the  eruption  being  in  some 
parts  of  the  nature  of  hard  elevated  pimples,  as 
large  as  peas,  in  others  of  red  patches,  as  broad 
as  a shilling.  Now  and  then,  in  children  that 
have  cut  their  first  teeth,  an  eruption  is  seen  in 
the  form  of  round  lumps  as  large  as  middle-sized 
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peas,  hard,  with  a red  base  and  white  at  the  top, 
as  if  they  contained  lymph.  They  make  their 
appearance  on  parts  that  are  usually  uncovered, 
and  resemble  the  distinct  small  pox,  but  are 
harder  and  more  inflamed.  Such  eruptions  are 
alarming  to  the  mother,  but  there  exists  no  solid 
ground  for  uneasiness.  They  are  unquestionably 
salutary  to  the  child,  will  usually  dry  off  in  a few 
days,  and  require  no  other  treatment  than  what 
has  just  been  described  in  the  preceding  page. 

It  may  occasionally  occur  that  this  eruption  of 
round  hard  lumps,  with  a red  base,  may  continue 
many  weeks,  without  occasioning  itching,  pain,  or 
any  other  inconvenience  ; then  they  will  suddenly 
inflame  on  the  top  and  break,  though  without 
appearing  to  produce  much  pain.  Such  lumps 
generally  appear  in  children  who  have  all  their 
first  teeth,  and  are  rather  feeble  in  constitution. 
They  call  for  a nutritious  diet,  and,  if  the  child 
will  take  it,  infusion  or  decoction  of  bark,  or  ca- 
lumba  is  generally  very  serviceable.  Wine  does 
not  usually  agree  well  with  children,  but  there  are 
exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  in  such  enervated  in- 
stances of  such  disease  as  this,  a few  drops  of  tent, 
constantia,  or  port  wine,  may  be  given  daily  with 
marked  advantage. 

Vesicles  contain  a serous  fluid,  and  pustules  a 
purulent  fluid. 

These  rashes  are  sometimes  produced  by  direct 
irritation  of  the  skin,  as  by  harsh  linen,  exposure 
to  too  great  heat,  and  want  of  cleanliness ; but 
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they  are  more  frequently  symptomatic  of  sto- 
machic or  intestinal  irritation,  produced  by  excess 
of  diet,  bad  food,  and  dentition. 

Those  rashes  that  are  developed  on  the  lower 
extremities  are  almost  always  the  seat  of  trouble- 
some itching,  and  are  much  increased  by  the  heat 
of  the  bed,  producing  inquietude  in  children, 
whose  sleep  is  thus  interrupted  and  agitated. 

Cold  salt  and  water,  vinegar  and  water,  or  eau 
de  cologne  and  water,  are  useful  in  allaying  the 
itching,  or  hair  powder  may  be  used. 

In  most  kinds  of  eruptions,  the  bowels  should 
be  purged  a little  now  and  then ; but  do  not  give 
calomel.  The  mixture  No.  23,  p.  467,  is  sufficient 
— or  No.  49,  p.  471 — with  a grain  of  James's 
powder  at  bed-time. 

The  combination  of  carbonate  of  soda,  ipecacu- 
anha, and  grey  powder,  prescribed  in  the  form 
No.  49,  p.  471,  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  scrofu- 
lous eruptions,  and  in  ringworm,  and  also  in 
rashes.  It  will  be  found  of  great  service  in 
almost  all  skin  diseases. 

Another  species  of  pustular  eruption  consists 
in  an  eruption  of  the  large,  soft,  straw-coloured 
pustules,  denominated  favi.  These  have  gene- 
rally a regularly  circular  margin,  but  somewhat 
flattened,  with  an  irregular  edge,  and  surrounded 
by  a slight  redness.  They  occur  sometimes  on 
the  scalp  alone,  and  sometimes  on  the  face,  or  it 
may  be  on  the  trunk  and  extremities  only ; but 
most  commonly  they  spread  from  the  scalp,  or 
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behind  tlie  ears  to  the  face,  or  from  the  lips  and 
chin  to  the  scalp.  They  are  usually  accompanied 
with  considerable  itching.  Children  from  six 
months  to  four  years  of  age  are  most  liable  to 
this  eruption,  but  adults  are  not  unfrequently 
affected  with  it.  The  pustules,  especially  on  the 
scalp,  appear  at  first  distinct,  though  near  toge- 
ther ; but  on  the  face  and  extremities  they  gene- 
rally rise  in  irregular  clusters,  becoming  confluent 
when  broken,  and  discharging  a viscid  matter, 
which  gradually  concretes  into  greenish  or  yellow- 
ish semi-transparent  scabs. 

The  discharge  from  the  ulcerated  surfaces, 
when  the  crusts  and  coverings  are  removed, 
usually  exhales  an  offensive  rancid  vapour,  very 
offensive  to  those  who  examine  the  diseased 
parts.  The  acrimony  of  the  discharge  is  also 
manifested  by  the  appearance  of  inflammation, 
followed  by  pustules,  ulceration  and  scabbing,  on 
any  portion  of  the  sound  skin  which  comes  in 
frequent  contact  with  the  parts  diseased : thus, 
in  young  children,  the  breast  is  inoculated  by  the 
chin,  and  the  hands  and  arms  by  contact  with 
the  face.  The  arm  and  breast  of  the  nurse  are 
also  liable  to  receive  the  eruption  in  the  same 
manner,  but  it  is  not  so  readily  communicated  to 
adults  as  to  children. 

The  treatment  of  these  large,  soft,  straw- 
coloured  eruptions  is  the  same  as  I have  advised 
at  page  539  in  crusta  lactea.  Give  the  same 
medicine  as  there  ordered.  The  diet  and  exer- 
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cise  should  also  be  regulated  with  care  : all  crude 
vegetables  and  fruits  on  the  one  hand,  and 
stimulating  substances,  whether  solid  or  fluid,  on 
the  other,  should  be  avoided;  and  milk,  pud- 
dings, and  a little  plain  animal  food  or  broths, 
should  be  alone  recommended.  After  a week, 
if  the  patient  be  of  a squallid  habit,  or  the 
glands  swell  much,  the  tincture  of  muriate  of 
iron  will  contribute  materially  to  the  restoration 
of  health.  Give  it  as  ordered  under  erysipelas. 
Decoction  of  bark  and  ammonia,  No.  29,  p.  468, 
also  is  excellent. 

Carbonate  of  soda  and  water,  p.  539,  forms  an 
excellent  lotion,  or  the  soothing  ointment,  No. 
67,  or  No.  68,  p.  476,  maybe  used.  All  stiff  and 
rigid  coverings,  whether  of  oiled  silk,  or,  accord- 
ing to  a popular  practice,  of  the  leaves  of  cabbage, 
beet,  &c.,  should  be  prohibited ; for  they  often 
excite  a most  severe  irritation,  and  even  sympto- 
matic fever. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  directions  for  the 
soothing  treatment  of  all  cutaneous  eruptions, 
and  likewise  for  that  of  ophthalmia  occurring  in 
infants  during  teething ; but  it  is  at  least  of  equal 
moment  to  guard  the  young  medical  practitioner 
and  parents  against  endeavouring  to  heal  and  cure 
them  suddenly,  because  the  very  worst  consequences 
may  ensue.  They  are  a mode  in  which  nature 
seeks  relief  to  the  constitution  suffering  under  the 
feverish  excitement  attendant  on  the  process  of  den- 
tition, and  therefore  we  must  proceed  cautiously  lest 
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we  should  induce  inflammation  of  the  bowels  orbrain, 
or  some  other  dangerous  malady.  Wlien  local  reme- 
dies of  any  kind  are  employed  to  cure  eruptions 
on  the  head  and  face,  and  behind  the  ears  during 
teething,  purgative  medicines,  such  as  No.  14, 
p.  465,  should  be  administered  at  the  same  time, 
and  repeated  occasionally  for  several  weeks  after- 
wards, and  the  diet  should  be  lowered,  otherwise 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  cure  of  such 
ailments  is  soon  followed  by  organic  affection  of 
the  brain.  If  such  cutaneous  diseases  are  not 
important,  it  is  better  to  leave  them  unassisted, 
than  to  cure  them  suddenly  by  local  means.  If 
they  are  very  extensive  on  the  outside  of  the 
head  and  face,  and  it  should  be  thought  advisable 
to  attempt  the  cure  of  them,  it  would  not  be 
right  to  attempt  to  heal  the  whole  at  once,  and 
above  all  things  the  diet  and  the  state  of  the 
bowels,  as  has  just  been  observed,  should  be  pre- 
viously and  minutely  attended  to. 

This  remark  applies  also  to  the  speedy  cure  of 
ophthalmia  in  children,  when  it  appears  during 
the  period  of  dentition,  or  soon  afterwards.  Dr. 
John  Clarke  says  that  many  cases  fell  within  his 
observation,  in  which,  from  inattention  to  this 
circumstance,  inflammation  of  the  brain  has  been 
produced,  and  ultimately  effusion  of  water  be- 
tween the  membranes,  or  in  the  cavity  of  the 
ventricles. 

Dr.  Eberle^s  caution  with  respect  to  the  speedy 
cure  of  this  and  similar  skin  diseases  in  very 
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young  children,  is  worthy  the  strictest  attention 
of  parents  and  young  medical  men.  He  says 
( Diseases  of  Children,  p.  535)  : — 

“ That  great  and  irremediable  injury  may  result  from  the 
sudden  removal  of  this  eruption  by  artificial  means,  I have  not 
the  slightest  doubt.  I am  confident  that  I have  seen  indomi- 
table diarrhoea,  hydrocephalus,  and  general  emaciation  and 
febrile  irritation,  brought  on  by  a rash  and  successful  inter- 
ference with  this  disease.  Within  the  present  year,  I wit- 
nessed two  instances  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  suddenly 
drying  up  the  eruption.  Both  infants  were  remarkably  healthy, 
although  the  forehead  and  cheeks  were  covered  with  a thick 
porriginous  crust.  The  mothers  were  unwilling  to  permit  their 
infants  to  remain  in  this  unpleasant  condition,  and  although 
earnestly  cautioned  against  the  use  of  remedies  they  proposed, 
they  pursued  their  own  views,  and  in  a short  time  effected  a 
complete  removal  of  the  eruption.  In  six  weeks  afterwards, 
one  of  these  children  died  of  hydrocephalus , and  the  other 
was  extremely  wasted  by  diarrhoea,  and  finally  died  from 
intestinal  irritation  and  exhaustion.  It  cannot  be  questioned, 
indeed,  that  in  many  instances  the  disease  may  be  removed  by 
remedial  applications,  without  the  slightest  ill  consequences; 
and  when  the  cure  is  effected  in  a gradual  manner,  in  con- 
junction with  proper  precautionary  measures,  it  will  very 
rarely  lead  to  any  unfavourable  results.  It  is  against  the 
external  application  of  active  remedies, — remedies  capable  of 
causing  a rapid  desiccation  and  disappearance  of  the  erup- 
tion, without  suitable  preparatory  measures,  that  I would 
particularly  object.” 

In  the  more  obstinate  eruptions  of  young  chil- 
dren, the  galium  aparine,  or  goose  grass,  growing 
so  abundantly  in  our  hedges,  is  a remedy  I would 
strongly  recommend,  because  it  acts  very  mildly, 
and  purifies  the  blood  of  the  whole  system.  A 
table-spoonful  or  two  of  the  juice  may  be  given, 
two  or  three  times  a-day,  or  a wine-glassful  or 
two  of  a strong  decoction  of  the  plant. 

Sarsaparilla  also  is  of  eminent  utility  in  all 
cutaneous  eruptions  in  children.  It  improves  the 
quality  of  the  blood  and  promotes  an  open  state 
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of  the  pores,  and  therefore  may  be  taken  in  the 
form  of  the  concentrated  decoction  with  great 
advantage. 

Tubercles  are  small,  hard,  superficial  tumours, 
circumscribed  and  permanent,  or  suppurating 
partially. 

Now  and  then  such  a complaint  is  found  on 
the  face  of  children,  and  appears  to  be  com- 
municable by  contact.  It  has  been  found  to 
attack  several  children  in  the  same  family.  I 
apprehend  that  where  it  has  existed  in  children, 
they  have  received  the  eruption  by  contact  from 
the  nurse  or  servant.  Dr.  Bateman  has  furnished 
a very  interesting  account  of  this  tubercular 
disease  in  one  of  his  medical  works.  He  says  : — 

“ A patient  was  sent  to  me  by  a distinguished  physician, 
attacked  by  this  species  of  molluscum.  The  face  and  neck  of 
this  young  woman  were  thickly  studded  with  round  prominent 
tubercles,  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a large  pin’s  head  to 
that  of  a small  bean,  which  were  hard,  smooth  and  shining  on 
their  surface,  with  a slight  degree  of  transparency,  and  nearly 
of  the  colour  of  the  skin.  The  tubercles  were  all  sessile,  upon 
a contracted  base,  without  any  peduncle.  From  the  larger 
ones  a small  quantity  of  a milk-like  fluid  issued,  on  pressure, 
from  a minute  aperture,  such  as  might  be  made  by  a needle’s 
point,  and  which  only  became  visible  on  the  exit  of  the  fluid. 
The  progress  of  their  growth  was  very  slow;  for  the  first 
tubercle  had  appeared  on  the  chin  a twelvemonth  ago,  and 
only  a few  of  them  had  attained  a large  size.  The  eruption 
was  still  increasing  much,  and  not  only  disfigured  her  greatly, 
but  had  recently  impaired  her  general  health,  and  occa- 
sioned a considerable  loss  of  flesh,  by  the  irritation  which  it 
produced. 

“ She  ascribed  the  origin  of  this  disease  to  contact  with  the 
face  of  a child,  whom  she  nursed,  on  which  a large  tubercle  of 
the  same  sort  existed;  and  on  a subsequent  visit  she  informed 
me,  that  two  other  children  of  the  same  family  were  disfigured 
by  similar  tubercles;  and  besides,  that  the  parents  believed 
that  the  first  child  had  received  the  eruption  from  a servant, 
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on  whose  face  it  was  observed.  Since  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  this  species  of  tubercle,  I hare  seen  it  in  another 
instance,  in  an  infant  brought  to  me  with  milk  scall ; and,  on 
investigation,  it  was  found  that  she  had  apparently  received 
it  from  an  older  child,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  nursing  it.  In 
this  case  the  milky  fluid  issued  from  the  tubercles,  and  may 
be  presumed  to  be  the  medium  of  the  contagion. 

“ Treatment. — Of  the  best  mode  of  managing  this  singular 
molluscvm,  I have  not  had  sufficient  experience  to  speak. 
Nothing  remedial  was  administered  to  the  children;  but  in 
the  adult  patient,  I had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that,  after  the 
arsenial  solution  had  been  taken  in  small  doses  for  a month, 
the  tubercles  were  universally  diminished  both  in  number  and 
magnitude,  most  of  them  having  gradually  subsided;  a few, 
especially  on  the  neck,  had  suppurated.” 

Unquestionably  the  best  remedies  for  this  kind 
of  tubercle  are,  a little  grey  powder.  No.  52, 
given  every  night  to  both  the  nurse  and  child, 
with  a dose  of  the  aperient,  No.  14,  every  other 
morning.  In  many  instances,  the  nurse  may 
take  the  alterative  pill,  No.  98  in  the  Domestic 
Medicine,  with  great  and  superior  advantage,  at 
night,  and  the  sarsaparilla  in  the  day. 

Sores  behind  the  ears  of  children  are  frequently 
very  troublesome,  especially  during  teething,  and 
after  measles.  In  the  latter  case,  they  ought  not 
to  be  interfered  with.  In  the  former,  we  must 
always  administer  some  mild  alterative  and 
aperient,  twice  a week,  such  as  No.  14,  p.  465, 
before  applying  any  ointment  or  wash  to  the 
sores  : and  if  the  child  has  taken  animal  food,  it 
should  be  at  once  discontinued.  This  is  a general 
rule  in  almost  all  such  eruptions.  After  this 
preparatory  treatment,  the  ointment  No.  68,  p. 
476,  may  be  used  with  safety  and  advantage. 
Sarsaparilla  is  often  a valuable  alterative  here. 
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Of  Erysipelas. 

Not  only  may  children  of  any  age  be  attacked 
with  erysipelas,  but  infants,  even  a few  days  after 
birth,  are  liable  to  it.  In  older  children,  it  may 
attack  any  part  of  the  body,  but  at  the  earlier 
period  of  infancy,  this  peculiar  inflammation 
generally  commences  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
body,  particularly  about  the  nates,  groins,  and 
navel,  in  the  form  of  a small  red  blotch,  and 
gradually  spreads  irregularly  over  the  abdomen, 
and  along  the  back  and  inside  the  thighs.  The 
inflamed  part  is  hard,  and  painful  to  the  touch, 
presenting  a swollen  dark  red  or  purplish  sur- 
face, of  an  irregular  shape.  Soon  large  but  thinly- 
scattered  vesicles  appear,  containing  a thin  fluid, 
having  inflamed  livid  bases,  tending  sometimes 
to  mortification.  This  disease,  however,  is  seldom 
met  with  in  the  children  of  families  in  comfort- 
able circumstances,  but  is  often  found  in  the 
lying-in  institutions,  and  crowded,  ill-ventilated 
houses  of  populous  cities. 

Erysipelas  is  a severe  depressing  fever,  asso- 
ciated with  specific  inflammation  of  the  head  and 
face,  or  it  may  be  of  other  parts,  and  it  often 
supervenes  on  any  of  the  various  causes  that 
induce  a bad  state  of  health.  V ery  frequently  it 
is  mild  and  unattended  with  danger,  but  in  bad 
cases  the  fever  becomes  typhoid  towards  its  close, 
and  then,  of  course,  the  danger  of  fatal  termi- 
nation is  considerable.  It  is  usually  connected 
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with  great  irritability  or  tenderness  of  the  skin, 
and  exhaustion  of  the  vital  or  constitutional 
power.  Therefore  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind 
the  constitutional  nature  of  the  disease,  and  its 
being  usually  in  its  essence  a disease  of  the  blood. 
Some  physicians  refer  its  cause  or  origin  to  a 
blood  poison  ; we  would  rather  refer  it  to  an  im- 
poverished condition  of  that  vital  fluid ; and  it 
also  seems  that  in  certain  cases  of  diseased  action, 
under  the  imposed  task  of  swellings  and  vesica- 
tion, the  skin  bears  the  strain  of  the  attendant 
fever,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  leave  the  vital 
organs  uninjured. 

Treatment. — Since  the  swelling,  vesication  and 
excretion  of  the  skin  in  this  complaint  form  a 
train  of  actions  tending  to  their  own  relief,  we 
should  in  most  cases,  perhaps  in  all  cases  in 
infants,  do  very  little  in  the  way  of  application  to 
the  inflammation  itself.  In  the  use  simply  of  a 
little  hair  powder  we  should  wait  patiently  the 
result  of  the  regulation  of  the  bowels,  the  sus- 
taining of  the  general  strength,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  blood. 

The  best  remedies  in  erysipelas  are  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  or  tincture  of  muriate  of 
iron.  Mr.  Hamilton  Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  de- 
scribes a mode  of  treatment  of  erysipelas  which 
he  has  tried  for  a quarter  of  a century  without 
failing  in  a single  instance.  In  no  instance,  by 
its  employment,  has  suppuration  taken  place,  and 
the  patient  he  states  to  be  generally  left  in  a 
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more  robust  state  of  health  than  he  was  pre- 
viously. His  remedy  is  the  tincture  of  muriate 
of  iron.  In  administering  the  muriated  tincture 
of  iron,  of  course,  the  first  object  is  to  have  the 
bowels  freely  acted  on,  and  then  a dose  of  the 
mixture.  No.  14,  p.  465,  or  the  powder.  No.  56, 
should  be  given  directly.  If  the  erysipelas  be 
mild,  he  orders  two  drops  of  the  tincture  of 
muriate  of  iron  to  be  given  to  an  infant,  every 
two  hours,  in  a tea-spoon,  with  a little  sugar. 
In  the  case  of  adults,  he  gives  fifteen  drops  of 
the  tincture,  in  water,  every  two  hours. 

It  appears  to  him  a remarkable  circumstance 
in  the  exhibition  of  this  valuable  remedy  in  the 
erysipelatous  diathesis,  that  although  given  in 
much  larger  and  more  frequently-repeated  doses 
than  have  been  recommended  in  our  dispensa- 
tories, it  never  produces  headache,  and  when  this 
symptom  is  present,  it  quickly  relieves  it.  At 
the  same  time  it  reduces  and  regulates  the  pulse; 
thus  showing  that  in  this  state  of  the  system,  it 
has  a soothing  and  sedative,  as  well  as  an  altera- 
tive effect.  He  expresses  himself  the  more 
anxious  to  direct  attention  to  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  this  mode  of  treatment  in  infan- 
tile erysipelas,  because  the  field  for  curative  mea- 
sures is  so  very  limited  there.  The  following 
cases  are  transcribed  for  the  instruction  of  the 
reader : — 

“ On  the  27th  of  March,  1849,  I was  requested  to  see  Mrs. 
Munroe’s  baby,  of  a few  weeks  old,  which  was  suffering  from 
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a severe  attack  of  erysipelas,  extending  from  the  wrist  to  the 
elbow.  I ordered  it  to  have  a dose  of  castor  oil  immediately, 
and  two  drops  of  the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  to  be  given 
every  two  hours,  in  a tea-spoonful  of  water,  with  a little  sugar. 
In  three  days  the  erysipelas  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
infant  seemed  lively  and  in  good  health. 

“ Mrs.  M.’s  baby,  an  extremely  emaciated  infant,  born  on 
the  24th  of  January,  1850,  was  seized  a few  days  after  birth 
with  erysipelas,  w7hich  occupied  the  vulva  and  nates,  and  was 
accompanied  by  severe  catarrh  and  cough.  There  was  much 
fulness  and  tension  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  the 
urine  was  retained,  and  the  bladder  could  be  felt  like  a small 
orange,  immediately  above  the  pubes.  Being  naturally  wreak, 
it  soon  became  so  excessively  feeble  that  no  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  its  life  being  preserved,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  have  it  christened  without  delay.  I ordered  two  drops  of 
the  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron  to  be  given,  every  two 
hours,  in  a little  sugar  and  water.  The  infant  had  become  so 
exhausted,  that  I wras  obliged  for  some  time  to  order,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  tincture,  a drop  of  brandy  to  be  given  every  half 
hour. 

“ Under  this  treatment,  the  erysipelas  and  dysuria  rapidly 
disappeared,  and  the  infant  slowly  gained  strength,  and  is 
now  a lively  and  healthy  child.” 

“ On  the  4th  of  December,  1850,  I was  called  a few  miles 
into  the  country  to  see  Mr.  T.’s  son,  aged  about  four  years.  He 
had  always  been  paralytic  in  his  right  leg,  in  consequence  of 
an  accident,  it  was  supposed,  he  had  met  with  when  an  infant. 
For  some  time  previous  to  my  seeing  him,  he  had  suffered 
from  a painful  swelling  on  the  right  side  of  the  anus,  which 
suppurated,  and  was  opened  by  the  family  surgeon,  and  a large 
quantity  of  pus  discharged ; but  the  abscess  showed  no  ten- 
dency to  heal.  While  playing  on  the  carpet,  he  slightly  bruised 
the  skin  of  his  left  leg,  under  the  knee,  which  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  erysipelas,  extending  from  the  knee  to  the 
ankle,  and  accompanied  by  high  fever  and  rapid  pulse. 

“ Small  doses  of  calomel  and  antimonial  powder  were  or- 
dered to  be  given  every  three  hours  during  the  day,  and  a dose 
of  the  essence  of  senna  in  the  morning.  In  addition  to  these 
medicines,  to  have  three  drops  of  the  tincture  of  the  muriate 
of  iron,  every  two  hours,  in  thin  syrup.  The  leg  was  dressed 
with  flour  and  cotton  wadding, 

“ 5th.  The  erysipelas  more  generally  diffused  over  the  leg. 
To  stop  the  calomel  and  antimony,  but  continue  the  chaly- 
beate tincture,  and  keep  the  bowels  open  with  the  senna. 

“ 8th.  The  erysipelas  quite  gone,  and  the  original  wound 
under  the  knee  healed.  No  fever;  tongue  clean:  and  the  little 
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patient  more  cheerful  than  he  had  been  for  a length  of  time.” — 
Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science , J'une  1851,  p.  497. 

The  muriated  tincture  of  iron  now  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  the  profession,  and  is  used  in  the 
public  hospitals.  Such  strong  applications  as 
iodine  and  such  like  should  never  be  employed 
in  this  disease,  as  they  are  very  dangerous.  The 
best  local  applications  are  hair  powder,  fine  flour, 
tepid  water,  or  tepid  water  and  eau-de-cologne  in 
equal  parts. 


Oe  Gravel. 

All  the  deposits  of  Gravel  may  be  ranged  under 
three  heads,  viz. — 1.  Uric  err  Lithic  Acid , or 
Urates ; 2.  Phosphates;  3.  Oxalate  of  Lime. 
Each  of  these  are  consequent  upon  a peculiar 
state  of  the  general  system,  or  of  local  disorder, 
and  they  are  attended  by  peculiar  symptoms — 
distinctive  of  each  class. 

The  uric  or  lithic  acid  urinary  deposit  is  much 
the  most  common  form  of  gravel,  and  is  highly 
important  from  being,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
the  foundation  of  stone  in  the  bladder.  This 
deposit  is  salmon-coloured,  or  like  brick-dust 
sometimes  it  is  yellowish,  and  sometimes,  though 
more  rarely,  pink.  The  reddish  colour  of  the 
deposit  is  one  of  the  characteristic  signs  of  the 
uric  or  lithic  acid  gravel. 

The  causes  which  act  most  powerfully  in  pro- 
ducing this  kind  of  gravel,  are  high-seasoned 
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animal  food;  conjoined  with  indulgence  in  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  a deficiency  of  air  and  exer- 
cise ; and  bad  indigestible  or  acescent  food  or 
drink,  such  as  heavy  alummy  bread,  heavy  dump- 
lings, pastry,  cheese,  sour  fruits  or  vegetables, 
especially  when  combined  with  bad  air  and 
deficient  exercise.  Hence  gravel  is  so  frequent 
a complaint  among  poor  children  in  large  towns. 
Fevers  and  inflammations,  particularly  inflamma- 
tion of  the  liver  and  the  heart,  as  those  diseases 
pass  off,  are  apt  to  deposit  a copious  red  sedi- 
ment. 

Treatment. — Many  trust  too  much  to  alkalies, 
and  other  medicines,  in  these  complaints ; but 
these  means  do  not  strike  at  the  root  of  the  dis- 
order. A well  regulated  diet,  together  with 
plenty  of  pure  air  and  exercise,  are  the  most 
speedy  and  effectual  remedies  in  almost  all  cases 
of  gravel.  By  far  the  most  proper  and  beneficial 
diet  is  a moderate  quantity  of  meat,  fowl  or  game, 
with  a small  quantity  of  bread — household  bread 
being  by  far  the  most  suitable.  (See  page  348.) 
Sugar,  fat,  gum,  and  preparations  of  starch,  such 
as  arrow-root,  tapioca'  and  rice,  are  objectionable 
articles,  because,  these  substances  being  non- 
nitrogenized,  they  have  great  influence  in  caus- 
ing a deposit  of  uric  acid.  Fruits  contain  large 
quantities  of  starch  and  sugar,  and  on  this  ac- 
count are  very  objectionable;  apples  and  pears 
being  most  so.  As  potatoes  contain  a good  deal 
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of  starch,  they  should  not  form  a part  of  the  diet. 
For  drink,  oxygenated  water  (sold  by  most  che- 
mists in  London,)  is  the  best,  and  next  to  it  is 
distilled  water,  or  filtered  soft  water.  The  common 
bottled  soda  water  is  nothing  but  carbonic  acid 
and  water,  and  is  not  good.  Exercise  to  the  ex- 
tent of  producing  perspiration  is  in  the  highest 
degree  beneficial.  The  bowels  must  be  regulated 
by  mild  aperients,  such  as  No.  23,  p.  467,  which 
act  specifically  on  the  liver.  The  deeper  the 
colour  of  the  deposit  or  sediment  is,  the  less 
action  is  there  of  the  fiver,  and  therefore  the 
more  clearly  is  such  medicines  indicated.  The 
prescriptions,  No.  14,  p.  460,  or  44,  p.  470,  are 
usually  the  most  appropriate,  the  effectual  opera- 
tion of  which  will  be  very  much  assisted  by  a 
warm  bath,  every  day,  at  ninety-eight  degrees, 
and  the  constant  use  of  warm  clothing,  especially 
flannel. 

The  patient  should  be  allowed  an  unlimited  use 
of  salt,  and  six  or  eight  grains  of  carbonate  of 
potash  or  magnesia,  may  be  given  in  water,  twice 
a-day, — an  hour  after  dinner  and  an  hour  after 
tea.  The  carbonate  of  potash  is  better  than  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  because  the  latter  will,  under 
certain  circumstances,  enter  into  combination 
with  the  lithic  acid,  forming  an  insoluble  salt  as 
bad  as  the  lithic  acid  itself ; whereas  the  lithate 
of  potash  is  perfectly  soluble,  and  will  pass  off 
dissolved  in  the  urine.  When  the  stomach  is 
enfeebled  and  the  child  very  weak,  the  sesqui- 
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carbonate  of  ammonia  will  be  a better  medicine, 
and  it  may  be  given,  combined  with  iron,  as  in 
No.  21,  p.  466,  or  without  it,  as  in  No.  4,  p.  463, 
or  No.  31.  Two  table-spoonfuls  of  decoction  of 
uva  ursi , or  bear's  whortleberry,  is  an  eligible 
vehicle  in  which  to  administer  the  alkali. 

In  those  instances  where  the  urine  deposits 
white  sand,  the  urine  is  not  acid,  but  of  an  alka- 
line quality.  This  kind  is  found  under  the  presence 
of  great  debility  in  the  system ; and  injuries  of 
the  spine  are  frequently  followed  by  the  secretion 
of  this  alkaline  urine.  Whatever  tends  to  lower 
the  patient  aggravates  the  malady.  Purgatives, 
mercury,  and  alkalies  are  to  be  carefully  avoided. 
The  best  medicine  is  the  muriatic  or  nitric  acid 
in  small  doses,  diluted  with  syrup  of  orange-peel 
and  water.  The  prescription  of  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids,  given  under  Dysentery , is  a very 
suitable  one.  See  page  533.  The  tincture  of 
muriate  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  quinine  are  ex- 
cellent remedies.  The  diet  should  consist  of  a 
due  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food,  and 
the  little  patient  may  eat  oranges  plentifully. 
Country  air  and  plenty  of  exercise  are  indis- 
pensable. 

When  the  gravel  is  complicated  with  strangury, 
some  degree  of  chronic  inflammation  exists  at  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  In  that  case,  give  plenty  of 
barley  water  and  linseed  tea,  or  the  decoction  of 
linseed,  page  447,  and  place  the  sufferer  in  a warm 
bath,  at  ninety-eight  or  ninety-nine  degrees,  fre- 
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quently.  Frequent  injections  of  tepid  water,  or 
tepid  barley  water,  are  likewise  of  great  service ; 
and  the  following  is  an  admirable  medicine  : — 

Take  of  Liquor  of  potass,  a tea-spoonful  and  a half. 

Infusion  of  bear’s  whortleberry,  six  ounces. 

Mix.  The  dose  for  a child  of  five  years  old,  is  a table- 
spoonful twice  a day. 

Now  and  then  irritability  of  the  bladder  and 
fissure  in  the  vagina  simulate  strangury , so  that  if 
the  complaint  does  not  quickly  yield  to  the  pre- 
ceding means,  the  best  surgical  skill  must  be 
procured. 

Of  Hoarseness. 

There  is  a peculiar  kind  of  hoarseness  some- 
times met  with  in  children,  which  I wish  to  notice 
particularly  in  this  place,  because  it  is  a premo- 
nitory symptom  of  croup,  and  therefore  of  the 
last  importance,  whether  we  consider  its  nature 
or  treatment.  It  is  a peculiar  sonorous  hoarseness 
when  the  patient  coughs,  which  we  now  refer  to ; 
but  which,  at  an  early  period,  does  not  affect  the 
speaking  voice. 

Croup  often  makes  its  attack  so  that  the  first 
symptom  is  a hoarseness  perceived  upon  cough- 
ing, and  which  may  continue  without  increase 
for  several  days,  unless  the  sudden  application  of 
some  deleterious  cause,  as  a change  in  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  air,  exposure  to  cold  and  damp, 
should  call  forth  some  of  the  more  formidable 
symptoms  of  this  dire  disease.  The  more  for- 
midable symptoms  I now  refer  to,  are  difficulty 
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of  breathing,  an  increase  of  cough,  without 
expectoration,  and  fever. 

Of  course  children  are  frequently  subject  to 
hoarseness  attended  by  some  loss  of  voice,  when 
there  is  no  danger  of  croup,  and  therefore  the 
anxious  mother  must  not  suppose  that  this  slight 
affection  is  that  which  we  now  endeavour  to  de- 
scribe as  commonly  preceding  croup.  Still,  in 
young  children,  it  will  always  be  wise  and  pru- 
dent, whenever  hoarseness  takes  place,  instantly 
to  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  it  may  be  of 
a dangerous  kind ; and  we  are  fully  warranted  in 
giving  this  advice,  because  the  remedies  employed 
for  the  one  will  most  certainly  relieve  the  other. 
It  will  therefore  be  erring  on  the  right  side  to 
treat  it  as  if  it  might  be  of  a mischievous  cha- 
racter, though  it  might  have  passed  away  without 
such  decided  treatment. 

Treatment. — The  first  thing  to  be  done  for  this 
croupy  hoarseness  is  to  rub  the  external  part  of 
the  throat  with  a strong  liniment  of  turpentine 
and  hartshorn,  such  as  prescribed.  No.  69,  p.  476 ; 
at  the  same  time  the  compound  syrup  of  squills 
should  be  given  to  the  child  in  doses  suited  to  its 
age,  or  Cox’s  hive  syrup , No.  57,  p.  473,  which, 
upon  the  whole,  I prefer  to  the  syrup  of  squills. 
The  oxymel  of  squills  is  also  an  appropriate  me- 
dicine in  this  case,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
a tea-spoonful,  repeated  every  hour  or  two,  ac- 
cording to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  but 
it  is  not  equal  to  the  hive  syrup.  A grain  of 
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ipecacuanha  powder  and  a grain  of  rhubarb  mixed 
together,  and  given  in  water  or  jelly,  every  three 
or  four  hours,  is  likewise  an  excellent  remedy; 
and  should  the  bowels  be  confined,  a little  castor 
oil,  or  syrup  of  senna,  ought  to  be  administered 
without  delay. 

Should  the  hoarseness  not  yield  to  the  stimu- 
lating embrocation  to  the  external  throat,  and  to 
Cox’s  hive  syrup,  or  expectorant  doses  of  the  syrup 
or  oxymel  of  squills,  then  we  recommend  that  the 
dose  of  the  hive  syrup  should  be  more  quickly 
repeated,  so  as  to  produce  an  emetic  effect.  This 
effect  is  usually  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial. 

The  diet  during  the  continuance  of  this  suspi- 
cious hoarseness  should  be  very  mild  and  small 
in  quantity,  consisting  chiefly  of  barley  water, 
gum  water,  thin  gruel  and  such  like ; the  patient 
being  at  the  same  time  sedulously  guarded  against 
exposure  to  damp  weather,  or  draughts  of  cold 
air. 


Op  Hooping  Cough. 

In  this  cough  the  face  becomes  turgid  and 
purple  from  suffusion,  the  eyeballs  are  protruded 
and  swollen,  and  the  whole  system  violently  agi- 
tated when  the  malady  is  at  its  height,  the  fits  of 
coughing  being  in  their  violence  sometimes  ter- 
rific, and  attended  with  a feeling  of  suffocation. 
The  blood  is  occasionally  so  determined  to  the 
head  during  the  coughing,  that  it  now  and  then 
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bursts  from  the  nostrils  and  mouth,  and  sometimes 
children  are  attacked  with  slight  convulsions. 

This  disease  is  the  result  of  a specific  contagion, 
and  the  danger  is  inversely  as  the  age  of  the  sub- 
ject,— the  younger  the  patient,  the  greater  the 
danger.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  children 
who  die  of  this  disease  are  under  three  years  of 
age;  but  robust  and  healthy  infants  generally 
pass  through  it  without  much  difficulty  or  danger. 
Its  attacks  are  often  succeeded  by  scrofulous 
ophthalmia  and  glandular  tumours  in  the  neck, 
in  children  of  a scrofulous  constitution. 

Treatment. — Free  vomiting,  soluble  bowels, 
plentiful  expectoration,  warm  extremities,  and  a 
soft  open  state  of  the  skin  are  favourable  symp- 
toms. The  disease  essentially  consists  in  bron- 
chitis— inflammation  of  the  bronchia ; which  is 
of  a specific  nature  and  associated  with  a peculiar 
spasmodic  or  nervous  affection,  this  spasm  being 
a more  decided  feature  of  the  disease  than  in- 
flammation. The  complaint  runs  a regular  course 
which  cannot  be  arrested  by  any  treatment.  But 
the  most  painful  symptoms  may  be  relieved  by 
the  use  of  small  doses  of  rhubarb  and  ipecacuanha, 
and  an  occasional  dose  of  Cox’s  hive  syrup.  Two 
grains  of  rhubarb  and  one  of  ipecacuanha  powder, 
mixed  together,  may  be  given  to  the  child  iri 
water  or  jelly  every  four  hours,  during  the  height 
of  the  disease,  and  two  or  three  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  at  its  decline ; a dose  of  Cox’s 
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hive  syrup  being  given  in  the  morning,  so  as  to 
act  as  a gentle  emetic. 

Cochineal  is  another  remedy  of  great  value. 
It  is  administered  in  all  stages  of  the  disease,  and 
its  efficacy  is  sometimes  so  instantaneous  and 
constant,  that  it  is  by  some  regarded  as  a specific 
in  hooping-cough.  The  following  is  an  excellent 
mode  of  exhibiting  the  remedy  : — 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  potass,  a drachm. 

Cochineal,  a scruple. 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 

Mix  them.  The  dose  is  a tea-spoonful  three  times  a-day. 

Dr.  Allnutt  has  employed  the  same  remedy  in 
hooping-cough  for  twenty  years  with  success. 
He  says  ( Medical  Gazette,  Jan.  26,  1844): — 

“ A peculiar  acid  is  generated  in  the  system  by  the  disorder, 
which  may  be  detected  in  the  excretions  from  the  stomach, 
and  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  exciting  cause  of  the  spas- 
modic action  of  the  glottis,  producing  the  “ whoop.”  It  is 
obviously  desirable,  therefore,  to  neutralize  this  acrid  condition 
of  the  first  passages,  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  advantage  of 
the  anti-spasmodic  and  anodyne  properties  of  the  cochineal; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  alkaline  solution  is  invaluable.  It  is  of 
a deep  purple  or  violet  hue,  will  keep  a long  time  without 
change,  and  the  active  powers  of  the  cochineal  are  not  im- 
paired by  the  combination.” 

These  are  the  best  means ; but  if  they  are  not 
sufficient  to  afford  all  the  relief  the  disease  is 
capable  of,  either  belladonna,  or  the  lobelia  in- 
jtata,  may  be  tried  with  the  prospect  of  benefit, 
provided  much  fever  and  bronchial  inflammation 
do  not  exist.  But  they  are  not  so  suitable  and 
efficacious  as  cochineal,  or  a combination  of  rhu- 
barb and  ipecacuanha,  or  as  Cox’s  hive  syrup. 
These,  if  patience  is  in  due  exercise,  will  be  suffi- 
cient, even  in  the  worst  cases  of  hooping-cough. 
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In  tlie  second  stage  of  this  disease,  that  is,  after 
the  second  or  third  week,  the  tincture  of  cantha- 
rides  is  often  a very  efficacious  medicine  in  its 
internal  use.  It  is  at  this  time,  particularly  at 
the  end  of  the  third  week,  that  frequently  the 
patient's  friends  complain  that  no  remedy  can  be 
found  to  allay  the  cough,  and  abate  the  peculiar 
sense  of  suffering,  which  accompanies  the  pa- 
roxysms of  hooping.  At  this  conjuncture,  the 
tincture  of  cantharides,  combined  with  compound 
tincture  of  bark,  will  be  found  of  uncommon 
efficacy : — 

Take  of  Compound  tincture  of  bark,  5 ounces. 

Tincture  of  cantharides,  1 ounce. 

Camphorated  tincture  of  opium,  2 drachms. 

Mix  them. 

A tea-spoonful  of  this  mixture  is  to  be  taken 
in  linseed  tea,  three  times  a day,  by  children 
about  five  years  of  age.  If  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  check  the  violence  of  the  disorder,  the  dose 
may  be  increased  to  a tea-spoonful  and  a-half  by 
children  above  six  years  old.  This  mixture  rarely 
gives  rise  to  any  urinary  irritation.  Or  the  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides  may  be  given  in  water,  from 
ten  to  twelve  drops,  every  four  hours,  to  a child 
of  six  years  old,  until  strangury  occurs,  when  the 
medicine  should  be  omitted  for  a time.  Whatever 
remedy  is  employed,  the  bowels  should  be  kept 
in  a soluble  state  by  the  powders  of  rhubarb  and 
ipecacuanha.  The  patients  are  to  be  confined  to 
their  bed-rooms  until  the  cure  is  completed ; the 
recovery  of  the  patient  being  usually  much  acce- 
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lerated  by  this  means.  Unquestionably,  change 
of  air  often  acts  like  a charm  in  removing  this 
disease,  but,  I apprehend,  that  is  witnessed  only 
in  an  advanced  period  of  the  malady. 

Of  Inflammation  of  the  Lungs. 

This  disease  is  sometimes  epidemic  among 
children,  beginning  perhaps  early  in  November, 
and  continuing  more  or  less  severe  throughout  the 
winter.  It  arises  after  the  child  has  been  much 
exposed  to  the  night  air,  or  has  been  much  out 
of  doors  during  a cold  damp  day,  and  the  com- 
plaint begins  with  shivering,  want  of  appetite, 
and  dullness  for  two  or  three  days,  with  cough, 
sneezing,  running  at  the  nose,  and  a slight  degree 
of  fever,  particularly  towards  evening.  These 
symptoms  generally  last  for  several  days,  and 
gradually  increase ; the  fever  increases  as  the  day 
advances,  and  towards  night  the  pulse  and  respi- 
ration are  quick,  the  child  is  hot,  extremely  fret- 
ful, thirsty,  and  frequently  starts  from  sleep. 
The  cough  is  exceedingly  frequent  and  painful, 
the  child  never  coughing  without  crying,  and 
invariably  crying  on  being  lifted  from  the  cradle. 
There  is  a catch  at  the  end  of  the  inspirations, 
which  interrupts  the  breathing  and  renders  it 
irregular.  The  complexion  is  pale,  and  there  is 
great  heat  in  the  whole  of  the  skin ; the  pulse  is 
very  quick,  perhaps  two  hundred  in  a minute, 
firm  and  regular;  and  if  the  child’s  hand  is 
grasped,  the  pulsations  may  be  felt  even  in  the 
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fingers.  Sometimes  costiveness  attends,  at  other 
times  severe  griping  and  looseness.  The  child 
sucks  greedily,  and  the  fits  of  coughing  often 
end  in  retching  and  vomiting.  The  disease  is 
most  severe  in  those  children  who  are  in  the 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  month,  and  is  sometimes 
epidemic. 

Treatment. — The  benefit  of  bleeding  in  this 
disease  is  often  very  striking,  therefore  two,  three 
or  four  leeches  should  be  applied  immediately, 
and  the  powders  of  mercury  and  ipecacuanha, 
prescribed  at  page  471,  No.  49,  be  given  four  or 
five  times  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  2 grains  of 
James’s  powder  at  night,  to  a child  of  four  years 
old.  In  such  inflammations  of  the  chest,  children 
at  the  breast  are  inclined  to  suck  more  while 
labouring  under  this  disease  than  when  in  health; 
but  this  must  not  be  allowed.  On  the  contrary, 
the  best  plan  is  to  withhold  the  breast  altogether, 
and  feed  them  instead  with  water  and  cow’s  milk, 
or  a small  quantity  of  the  breast  milk ; and  the 
nurse  should  go  to  bed  and  tako  the  child  with 
her,  when  it  can  be  made  to  lie  quietly.  The 
chest  should  be  rubbed,  twice  a day,  with  the 
stimulating  liniment,  No.  69,  p.  476. 

The  liniment  should  be  rubbed  also  down  the 
spine  twice  a-day,  and  the  patient  be  kept  in  a 
warm  chamber. 
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Or  Jaundice. 

A yellowness  sometimes  appears  in  new-born 
infants  about  tbe  third  day  after  birth,  but  this 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  constitute  jaundice, 
and  will  generally  yield  to  a mild  aperient,  such 
as  half  a tea-spoonful  or  a tea-spoonful  of  castor 
oil  given  every  other  morning.  I cannot  think 
any  difficulty  exists  in  ascertaining  to  what  this 
yellow  tinge  is  owing ; for  although  in  the  slight 
cases  neither  the  urine,  nor  the  whites  of  the 
eyes,  assume  this  yellow  colour,  yet  some  little 
obstruction  may  exist,  and  indeed  does,  I think, 
actually  exist,  in  the  bowels  and  in  the  gall-ducts, 
thus  causing  the  partial  absorption  of  bile  into 
the  blood. 

Now  and  then  infants  are  found  the  subjects  of 
genuine  jaundice,  in  which  case  the  urine  will  be 
tinged  with  yellow,  and  the  stools  will  be  paler 
than  natural,  and  perhaps  of  a clay  colour.  In 
such  cases  the  bowels  are  usually  costive,  or  irri- 
tated to  frequent  efforts ; the  abdomen  swells  and 
becomes  tense,  and  the  child  is  very  uneasy  and 
fretful.  In  some  cases  it  refuses  the  breast,  and 
emaciates  rapidly. 

Treatment. — In  such  instances  of  decided  jaun- 
dice, if  a medical  man  cannot  be  consulted,  the 
nurse  should  begin  by  giving  a tea-spoonful  of 
castor  oil,  repeating  it  every  three  hours  until  it 
purges  freely.  She  should  closely  inspect  the 
evacuations,  and  if  they  do  not  become  of  a dark 
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green  or  yellow  colour,  denoting  tlie  presence  of 
bile,  then  No.  56,  p.  472,  or  one  grain  of  calomel, 
mixed  with  three  grains  of  white  sugar,  should 
be  given  every  three  hours  until  it  operates* 
One  of  these  powders,  mixed  with  a very  small 
quantity  of  treacle,  should  be  put  on  the  child’s 
tongue,  and  it  will  be  carried  down  with  the 
saliva.  The  warm  bath  used  at  the  same  time, 
at  about  a hundred  degrees,  should  never  be  ne- 
glected; it  soothes  the  child,  and  promotes  the 
effectual  operation  of  the  medicine.  The  bath 
may  be  used,  twice  a-day,  for  five  or  ten  minutes 
at  a time,  and  the  whole  of  the  abdomen  should 
be  rubbed  frequently  with  a warm  hand. 

During  the  whole  time  the  child  should  be 
nourished  by  its  mother’s  milk,  sucking  as  often 
as  it  well  can,  if  able ; if  not,  give  it  by  the  spoon. 

It  seems  that  women  long  afflicted  with  jaun- 
dice during  any  part  of  their  pregnancy,  and  even 
brought  to  bed  during  that  state,  do  not  affect 
their  children,  unless  they  also  suckle  them ; but 
some  physicians  are  of  opinion  that  suckling  in 
that  state  is  capable  of  communicating  the  true 
jaundice  to  the  child  to  a great  degree,  and  that 
the  recovery  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  or  the  wean- 
ing of  the  infant,  is  essential  to  its  cure. 

In  cases  of  decided  jaundice  in  infants,  the 
liver  is  often  diseased,  and  the  common  duct 
always  obstructed. 

Dandelion  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  the  jaundice 
of  infants  and  children,  especially  when  combined 
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with  carbonate  of  soda,  or  as  No.  39,  p.  469.  Ten 
grains  of  the  extract  dissolved  in  a tea-spoonful 
or  two  of  warm  water,  together  with  two  or  three 
grains  of  the  sesqui-carbonate  of  soda,  may  be 
given  to  children  a year  or  two  old,  two  or  three 
times  a day.  It  generally  keeps  up  a regular 
action  of  the  bowels,  excites  the  urinary  secre- 
tion, and  appears  to  produce  a salutary  effect  upon 
the  biliary  organs  and  general  capillary  system ; 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  gradual  subsidence 
of  the  abdominal  fulness  and  tension,  and  the 
disappearahce  of  the  yellowness  of  the  skin  under 
its  use.  I would  also  strongly  recommend  the 
nitro-muriatic  acid  bath. 

Of  Mumps. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  a feeling  of 
stiffness  about  the  jaws,  swelling  and  pain  in  the 
glands  below  the  ears  and  under  the  jaws,  pro- 
ducing some  pain  in  eating  and  drinking.  It 
prevails  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  is 
sometimes  epidemic. 

Treatment. — The  patient  must  by  no  means  be 
exposed  to  cold,  and  be  especially  careful  to  avoid 
draughts,  or  cold  air.  The  simplest  applications 
to  the  neck  are  the  best,  such  as  hair-powder,  or 
a little  warm  water,  or  warm  water  and  eau-de- 
cologne,  in  equal  parts, — a mild  aperient,  such  as 
No.  14,  being  given  in  the  morning,  and  a dose 
of  James’s  powder  at  night. 
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Of  Measles. 

There  is  sometimes  a difficulty  in  distinguishing 
measles  from  scarlet  fever.  The  distinctive  symp- 
toms of  measles  are  the  redness  and  tenderness 
of  the  eyes,  an  increased  secretion  of  tears,  cough, 
sneezing,  and  a watery  discharge  from  the  nos- 
trils. The  measly  rash  coming  out  the  fourth 
day  from  the  rise  of  the  fever,  while  in  scarlatina 
the  eruption  sometimes  comes  out  on  the  second 
day,  is  another  distinctive  sign. 

Tkeatment. — In  general,  the  less  we  interfere 
with  the  operations  of  nature  in  this  disease,  in 
cases  of  a moderate  character,  the  better.  All 
that  is  usually  necessary  is  to  keep  the  patient 
free  from  cold  and  draughts, — to  put  him  on  a 
bland  diluting  diet, — to  keep  the  bowels  open 
with  the  mixture  No.  14, — to  give  a little  of  the 
syrup  No.  58,  or  of  the  mixture  No.  35  or  38,  for 
the  relief  of  the  cough,  and  a dose  of  James's 
powder  every  evening. 

Should  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  chest 
arise,  of  course  a little  blood  must  be  abstracted, 
and  the  James's  powder  be  given  more  frequently. 
Whenever  the  eruption  is  very  slow  in  coming- 
out,  or  other  symptoms  are  present  denoting  a 
deficiency  of  vital  energy,  no  medicine  is  more 
efficacious  than  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  full 
doses,  as  in  No.  3,  p.  462.  I have  more  confi- 
dence in  it  than  in  wine,  bark,  or,  indeed,  any 
thing  whatever.  See  page  577.  If  any  eruption 
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arises  after  measles,  it  sliould  not  be  meddled 
with.  This  disease  is  taken  into  ample  consi- 
deration in  my  Domestic  Medicine. 

Of  Nettle-rash. 

The  nettle-rash  is  distinguished  by  those  ele- 
vations of  the  cuticle  which  are  usually  denomi- 
nated wheals.  They  have  a white  top,  but  are 
often  surrounded  by  diffuse  redness.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  the  complaint.  It  is  not  con- 
tagious. Wheals  are  rounded  or  longitudinal 
elevations  of  the  cuticle,  with  a white  summit, 
but  not  permanent,  not  containing  a fluid,  nor 
tending  to  suppuration.  Nettle-rash  is  preceded 
for  two  days  or  more  by  feverish  symptoms,  with 
head-aclie,  pain  and  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and 
considerable  languor,  anxiety,  and  drowsiness, 
and  sometimes  even  by  syncope.  The  wheals 
appear  in  the  midst  of  irregular  patches  of  a vivid 
red  efflorescence,  sometimes  even  of  a crimson 
colour,  and  are  accompanied  by  an  extreme 
degree  of  itching  and  tingling,  especially  during 
the  night,  or  on  exposing  the  parts  affected,  by 
undressing. 

The  ammonia  emulsion,  No.  3,  p.  462,  followed 
by  a gentle  laxative  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia, 
No.  42,  with  light  and  cooling  diet,  (with  total 
abstinence  from  fermented  liquors,  and  from 
sudorific  medicines,)  constitute  the  sole  treat- 
ment, which  appears  to  be  requisite  for  the  safe 
conduct  of  these  disorders  to  their  period  of 
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decline;  at  which  time  the  Peruvian  bark  or 
quinine,  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  beneficial.  See 
No.  29,  page  468. 

Op  Ophthalmia. 

Infants  are  sometimes  subject  to  severe  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes,  coming  on  as  early  as  the 
third  and  fourth  day  after  birth.  The  eyelids 
swell  and  a thick  purulent  matter  oozes  from  the 
eyes,  the  child  becoming  fretful  and  uneasy. 
Sometimes  the  secretion  of  pus  is  extremely 
copious. 

The  exciting  cause  of  this  suppurative  inflam- 
mation of  infants  appears  to  be  some  acrid  or 
morbid  secretion  in  the  vagina  of  the  mother, 
which  is  applied  to  the  child’s  eyes  during  its 
passage  into  the  world. 

Treatment. — The  infant’s  eyes  must  be  imme- 
diately washed  in  the  most  careful  manner  in 
tepid  water,  so  as  entirely  to  remove  the  secre- 
tion, and  they  must  be  carefully  protected  from 
a strong  light,  the  child  being  kept  in  a dark 
room.  The  inflammation  is  always  very  violent 
and  rapid,  and  therefore  two  or  three  leeches 
must  directly  be  applied  to  the  external  angle  or 
the  under  lid  of  each  eye,  and  after  the  leeches 
drop  off,  a soft  warm  bread  and  water  poultice 
. must  be  applied  over  the  eyes.  One  of  the  best 
medicines  that  can  be  given  internally  to  the  child 
are  small  doses  of  the  true  James’s  powder,  and 
grey  powder,  to  be  given  four  times  in  the  twenty- 
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four  hours,  with  a little  castor-oil,  or  No. '2,  p.  462, 
every  morning.  A fourth  of  a grain  of  ipecacu- 
anha may  occasionally  be  added  to  the  above  with 
advantage,  and  if  it  acts  as  an  emetic,  it  will  do 
good  rather  than  harm. 

The  eyelids  must  be  prevented  from  adhering 
to  each  other  by  washing  them  frequently  with 
tepid  water,  for  should  the  matter  be  suffered  to 
increase  under  the  lids,  the  risk  of  blindness  will 
be  greatly  increased. 

This  purulent  ophthalmia  may  be  excited  in 
nurses  by  the  accidental  application  of  the  matter 
from  the  infant's  eyes  to  their  own,  so  that  they 
must  be  very  careful  to  avoid  such  contact. 

In  the  scrofulous  ophthalmia  of  older  children, 
there  is  sometimes  not  only  redness  in  the  eyes 
and  eyelids,  but  soreness  behind  the  ears  and 
eruptions  on  the  scalp.  The  intolerance  of  light 
is  always  worst  in  the  morning,  when  the  kindest 
language  often  fails  to  induce  the  little  patient  to 
•open  its  eyes. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  scrofulous  variety  of 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  the  principal  attention 
must  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the 
general  health,  by  securing  to  the  patient  pure 
air,  regular  exercise,  and  a great  deal  of  it,  toge- 
ther with  a diet  of  nourishing  and  easily- digested 
food.  The  alterative  powder  No.  49  should  be 
given,  twice  a day,  for  a week  or  two ; after  which 
some  tonic  should  be  tried,  and  none  are  usually 
more  efficacious  than  quinine  and  steel,  such  as 
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the  mixture  No.  13  or  21.  One  of  the  best  eye- 
waters in  the  commencement  of  the  complaint,  is 
composed  of  twelve  grains  of  acetate  of  lead  and 
six  ounces  of  rose-water ; and  if  the  disease  has 
become  chronic,  the  citrine  ointment,  or  the  oint- 
ment of  nitric  oxyde  of  mercury,  blended  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  simple  cerate,  will  be  found 
amongst  the  most  useful  applications. 

Of  Rheumatic  Fever: 

This  is  unquestionably  a disease  of  adult  life 
more  than  of  childhood,  yet  it  is  frequently  met 
with  in  children.  It  has  been  met  with  in  children 
as  early  as  five  years  of  age,  and  has  an  important 
relation  to  affections  of  the  heart, — as  many  as 
two-thirds  of  all  the  cases  of  rheumatism,  of 
public  and  private  practice,  being  complicated 
with  disease  of  the  heart. 

The  prominent  symptoms  of  acute  rheumatism 
are  great  heat,  redness  and  tumefaction  of  the 
skin,  the  joints  being  similarly  affected,  with  a 
tendency  to  induration ; the  pulse  is  for  the  most 
part  quick  and  tense,  though  occasionally  full  and 
hard.  The  urine  is  very  high  coloured,  and 
deposits  a red  sediment. 

It  is  a disease  of  the  whole  system,  its  chief 
cause  being  a peculiar  and  morbid  state  of  the 
blood,  and  therefore  the  action  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful remedies  is  generally  considered  to  depend 
upon  their  power  to  eliminate  from  the  blood  by 
the  kidneys,  skin  and  bowels  all  excess  of  the 
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morbific  matter,  which  physicians  generally  sup- 
pose to  be  lithic  or  uric  acid.  Children  often 
inherit  the  rheumatic  diathesis  or  constitution. 
The  exciting  causes  are  exposure  to  sudden  vicis- 
situdes of  the  weather,  checked  perspiration,  vio- 
lent exercise,  and  the  like.  Dr.  Mitchell  says, 
Disorders  of  Children,  p.  696  : — 

“ One  of  the  severest  cases  I ever  attended  was  in  a young 
child  in  whom  the  disease  was  brought  on  in  hot  weather,  by 
two  other  children  running  the  little  fellow  repeatedly  round 
a square,  each  having  hold  of  a hand.  The  wrists  and  ankles, 
suffering  the  most  violence,  were  the  seats  of  the  disease,  which 
owed  its  manifestation  as  acute  rheumatism  to  the  pre-exist- 
ence of  the  rheumatic  diathesis.” 

I have  during  my  long  practice  witnessed  many 
cases  of  rheumatic  affection  in  children,  both 
acute  and  chronic ; in  some  of  which  there  was 
decided  disease  of  the  heart,  in  others  only  an 
irritability  of  that  organ  simulating  disease.  I 
have  always  found  blood-letting  undesirable ; the 
most  effectual  remedies  being  those  which  act 
decidedly  on  the  skin,  bowels  and  kidneys,  such 
as  bi-carbonate  of  potash,  tartar  emetic,  nitrate 
of  potash,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  Peruvian 
bark.  The  natural  history  of  this  disease  assures 
us  that  the  paroxysm  hardly  ever  terminates  in 
less  than  twenty  days,  and  scarcely  ever  lasts 
more  than  six  or  seven  weeks ; the  mean  duration 
of  the  disease  being  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
eight  days.  A mild  attack  is  cured  in  a fortnight ; 
an  ordinary  one  in  three  or  four  weeks ; a severe 
one  lasts  six,  seven  or  eight  weeks. 

Treatment. — The  best  treatment  of  rheumatic 
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fever  is  by  alkalies.  Therefore  give  the  child  a 
dose  of  the  following  mixture  four  times  a-day, 
until  he  is  sensibly  relieved.  After  that,  if  it  is 
given  twice  or  thrice  a-day  it  will  be  sufficient. 

Take  of  Bi-carbonate  of  potash,  1 drachm. 

Acetate  of  potash,  £ a drachm. 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  2 table-spoonsfuls. 

Water,  2 wine  glassfuls. 

Mix,  and  give  a child  of  8 years  old,  one-third  four  times 
a-day  in  a quarter  of  a tumbler  of  water,  adding  to  each  dose 
seven  grains  of  citric  acid  or  the  juice  of  half  a lemon. 

This  mixture  will  be  found  refreshing  and 
agreeable  to  children.  As  children  do  not  bear 
opium  well,  to  relieve  pain  at  night,  give  at  bed- 
time four  grains  of  extract  of  hops,  either  in  a pill 
or  in  dill  water.  A pillow  of  hops  may  also  be  tried. 

A little  of  the  aperient  syrup.  No.  60,  p.  473, 
may  be  given  every  morning  if  the  state  of  the 
bowels  require  it.  Those  purgatives  are  the  most 
appropriate  which  produce  copious  watery  evacu- 
ations, such  as  a combination  of  Epsom  salt  and 
carbonate  of  potash,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
A table-spoonful  of  the  mixture  No.  23,  in  a wine- 
glassful  of  water,  may  be  given  every  morning  to 
a child  six  years  of  age.  The  patient  should  be 
allowed  to  drink  freely  of  cold  water,  toast  and 
water,  barley-water,  or  lemonade ; and  the  saline 
effervescing  draught  above  prescribed,  is  not  only 
agreeable  and  cooling,  but  carries  the  additional 
recommendation  of  neutralising  the  free  acid  in 
its  passage  through  the  kidneys. 

Little  must  be  done  to  the  joints.  The  best 
application  to  the  painful  parts  is  tepid  water,  or 
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equal  parts  of  tepid  water  and  camphor-mixture, 
or  cod-liver  oil.  Leeches  and  blisters  are  rarely 
advisable. 

When  the  violence  of  the  fever  has  been  re- 
duced by  these  means,  nothing  is  more  effectual 
in  leading  the  patient  to  an  early  state  of  con- 
valescence than  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  or  Peru- 
vian bark  in  powder.  The  latter  medicine  appears 
to  me  to  be  preferable  to  quinine. 

Probably  no  medicine  is  better  suited  to  the 
chronic  form  of  rheumatism  than  the  phosphate  of 
ammonia.  The  dose  for  a child  of  ten  years  of 
age  is  fifteen  grains,  three  times  a day,  in  barley- 
water.  It  corrects  the  uric  acid  diathesis,  and 
eliminates  the  rheumatic  poison  by  the  kidneys. 
Patients  have  been  rescued  by  this  medicine,  in 
a few  days,  from  a state  of  almost  helpless  decre- 
pitude. The  cod-liver  oil  is  also  an  admirable 
remedy,  especially  in  the  chronic  rheumatism  of 
scrofulous  habits. 

Colchicum  should  never  be  given  to  children. 

I have  found  the  common  guaiacum  mixture  of 
essential  service  in  very  severe  cases  of  chronic 
rheumatism,  and  am  persuaded  it  is  a remedy  of 
great  power.  The  dose  for  a child  of  ten  years  of 
age,  is  a table-spoonful,  or  a little  more,  twice  or 
thrice  a-day. 

Of  Scarlet  Fever. 

There  is  a mild  and  malignant  form  of  scarlet 
fever.  Forty-eight  hours  usually  elapse  from  the 
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commencement  of  feverish  symptoms,  before  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption.  This  is  so  continuous 
and  diffuse  a blush  on  the  skin,  as  to  be  not  un- 
like the  shell  of  a boiled  lobster.  The  swelling 
and  soreness  in  the  throat  is  usually  in  propor- 
tion to  the  severity  of  the  disease. 

Up  to  the  age  of  ten  years,  the  liability  to 
scarlet  fever  is  very  great ; but  after  ten,  the 
liability  rapidly  deci-eases.  A record  of  402  cases 
showed  that  310  of  these  cases  occurred  in  chil- 
dren under  ten  years,  and  only  92  in  the  after- 
periods of  life.  By  the  Registrar-generaTs  re- 
turns, it  appears,  t.hat  out  of  31,744  deaths  from 
scarlet  fever,  21,469,  or  more  than  two-thirds, 
occurred  in  patients  under  five  years  of  age ; 
7756  at  five  years  and  under  ten;  1755  at  ten 
and  under  twenty  years ; 552  at  twenty  and  under 
forty  years;  and  only  212  in  the  after  periods  of 
life.  More  than  one  eminent  writer  (among  others 
Withering)  states  that  children  under  two  years 
and  babes  at  the  breast  are  not  subject  to  attacks 
of  scarlet  fever.  This  is  not  true;  for  in  212 
cases  of  which  Mr.  Richardson  took  notes,  no 
less  than  14  occurred  in  infants  under  two  years 
of  age.  The  returns  of  the  Registrar-general  in- 
dicated, that  out  of  12,902  deaths  from  scarlet 
fever  in  patients  under  five  years  of  age,  upwards 
of  7000  took  place  before  the  expiration  of  the 
second  year.  The  same  returns  also  showed,  that 
in  3795  deaths  from  scarlet  fever,  410  were  in  the 
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first  year  of  life,  1797  from  the  first  to  tlie  third 
year,  and  1588  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  year. 

Treatment. — The  remedy  which  I wish  in  an 
especial  manner  to  recommend  as,  above  all  others, 
most  desirable  and  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of 
this  disease,  is  the  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Professional  men  in  general  are  aware  that  it  has 
been  strongly  recommended  in  this  disease,  but 
I question  whether  it  has  ever  gained  that  entire 
confidence  and  general  use  that  it  merits.  Some- 
times it  has  been  employed,  but  not  in  a proper 
and  efficacious  manner,  and  in  the  use  of  any 
remedy  in  a very  severe  disease  this  is  half  the 
battle.  Sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia  possesses 
the  power  of  repressing  the  arterial  action,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  diminishes  its  frequency 
and  improves  the  quality  of  the  blood;  it  sup- 
ports the  vital  force  without  increasing  the  heat 
and  irritability  of  the  system,  and  thus  counter- 
acts the  tendency  to  ulceration  and  sloughing, 
and  cures  all  the  other  evils  which  attend  this 
dreadful  disease.  After  some  close  attention  to 
the  operation  of  this  medicine,  and  consulting 
the  opinions  of  those  who  have  given  it  the  fairest 
and  fullest  trials,  and  are  best  acquainted  with 
its  wonderful  effects,  I am  of  opinion  that  it  is 
endowed  with  specific  power  in  scarlet  fever,  even 
in  its  most  malignant  type.  Nothing  so  speedily 
and  certainly  relieves  the  severe  affection  of  the 
throat  met  with  in  scarlet  fever.  It  is  essential 
that  it  should  be  given  in  a state  as  strongly  sti- 
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mulating  as  it  can  be  swallowed,  when  the  usual 
effects  of  the  remedy  are  usually  a diminution  of 
heat,  fever  and  delirium,  and  a disposition  to 
sleep.  Dr.  Peart  first  recommended  this  medicine 
in  the  strongest  terms  in  scarlet  fever,  and  his 
mode  of  exhibiting  it  was  as  follows : He  dissolved 
two  drachms  of  the  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia 
in  five  ounces  of  water,  with  or  without,  according 
to  the  wish  of  the  patient,  half  an  ounce  of  syrup 
of  tolu,  or  orange  peel,  of  which  mixture  the  pa- 
tient is  to  take  two  tea-spoonfuls  every  two  or 
three  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms.  If  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  abate, 
and  the  patient  wish  for  it,  a little  cold  water 
may  be  added  to  each  dose.  Cold  water,  or  toast 
and  water,  may  be  drank  at  pleasure.  The  above 
remedy  was  given  in  every  form  and  in  every 
stage  of  scarlet  fever. 

“ Some,”  he  says,  “ were  glowing  with  universal  efflores- 
cence; in  some  the  extremities  were  swelled;  in  others  foetid 
ulcers  appeared;  in  most  the  throat  was  swelled  and  inflamed, 
oftep  ulcerated,  and  respiration  almost  prevented ; but,  in  the 
most  alarming  cases,  a scorching  fever  and  raging  delirium 
rendered  the  patient’s  situation  horribly  distressing.  Yet  in 
all  these  variations  of  the  disease,  the  ammonia  was  my  spe- 
cific, which  I administered  to  between  two  and  three  hundred 
patients  successively  and  successfully.” 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  surgeon,  gives  the  following 
practical  illustration  of  the  success  which  attended 
the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever  in  this  way: — 

“ In  the  year  1803,”  he  says,  “ I attended  several  cases  of 
malignant  scarlatina  with  Dr.  Willan  and  the  late  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton. It  is  well  known  that  the  disease  raged  most  fatally 
during  that  period;  and  we  lost  four  of  our  patients  out  of 
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five  in  one  family.  Never  were  men  more  puzzled  to  know 
what  remedies  to  adopt.  All  which  Dr.  Willan  has  recom- 
mended in  his  publication  were  employed — all  without  making 
the  least  sensible  impression  upon  the  disease  in  any  of  its 
stages.  About  this  time  Dr.  Peart  published  his  “ Practical 
Information  on  the  Malignant  Scarlet  Fever  and  Sore  Throat 
in  which  he  describes  the  wonderful  effects  of  the  sequi-car- 
bonate  of  ammonia  in  the  manner  he  prescribes ; and  from 
that  moment  he  did  not  lose  one  patient  out  of  nearly  three 
hundred.  When  I read  this  account,  I immediately  enquired 
after  the  character  of  Dr.  Peart,  and  finding  that  he  was  most 
respectable,  both  in  talent  and  probity,  and  engaged  in  very 
considerable  practice,  I had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
his  statement,  and  therefore  immediately  adopted  his  remedy; 
and  consonant  with  my  own  principle,  that  an  effectual  re- 
medy for  one  genus,  will,  with  proper  management,  cure  all 
the  genera  of  the  same  order,  I administered  it  in  all  the  fol- 
lowing diseases, — erysipelas,  measles,  scarlatina,  nettle-rash, 
roseola,  and  erythema,  with  all  their  varieties;  and  I am  happy 
to  be  able  to  declare,  that  from  that  moment  to  the  present — 
a space  of  seventeen  years — I have  not  only  never  lost  a pa- 
tient in  the  above  diseases,  but  have  never  had  a case  of  the 
kind  that  has  even  appeared  dangerous,  or  that  has  given  me 
a moment’s  anxiety.” 

The  treatment  of  dropsy  after  scarlet  fever  is, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  successful  and  un- 
complicated. As  a preventive  remedy,  the  warm 
hath  is  invaluable.  Dropsy  will  rarely  occur  after 
scarlet  fever  when  the  warm  bath  is  daily  used„as 
soon  as  the  skin  begins  to  exfoliate,  and  is  con- 
tinued until  a perspiring  healthy  surface  is  ob- 
tained, ammonia  being  given  internally.  When 
dropsy  does  occur,  strict  confinement  to  bed,  or 
at  least  to  a warm  room,  must  be  enjoined,  the 
warm  bath  used  twice  a week,  and  a free  action 
on  the  skin  encouraged.  The  bowels  should  be 
kept  acting  by  the  following  powder: — 

Take  of  Compound  powder  of  jalap,  1 drachm  and  a half. 

Tartarized  antimony,  1 grain. 

Mix  them  thoroughly,  and  give  one-tenth  part  twice  a-day, 
in  dill  water,  or  in  jelly,  to  a child  ten  years  old. 
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A bland  and  nearly  fluid,  but  moderately  nu- 
tritious, diet  should  be  enjoined.  This  plan  must 
be  continued  until  all  dropsy  has  vanished,  a 
supple  and  perspiring  surface  obtained,  and  urine 
free  from  albumen.  The  remedies  may  then  be 
gradually  left  off,  a more  nutritious  diet  allowed, 
and  No.  21,  p.  466,  administered  thrice  daily,  to 
remove  the  debilitated  state  of  the  patient.  On 
leaving  the  bed-room,  a flannel  waistcoat,  extend- 
ing to  the  loins,  should  be  worn  for  some  time. 

Of  Diseases  of  the  Spleen. 

Chronic  affections  of  the  spleen  are  not  uncom- 
mon among  young  children,  but  their  symptoms 
are  often  obscure.  The  most  distinctive  symp- 
toms appear  to  be  pain  in  the  left  shoulder,  and 
a constant  feeling  of  tenderness,  and  weight  in 
the  left  side,  under  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
which  tenderness  is  increased  by  pressure.  Some- 
times when  the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  and  the 
Angers  are  pressed  under  the  false  ribs  of  the 
left  side,  a hard  tumour  is  felt ; and  there  exists 
usually  a pallid  sallow  complexion,  the  conjunctiva, 
or  white  of  the  eye,  assuming  a pale  bluish  tint. 

Treatment. — One  of  the  best  means  of  redu- 
cing chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  to  rub 
the  liniment,  No.  69,  p.  476,  into  the  left  side, 
night  and  morning,  to  give  a little  of  the  aperient 
mixture.  No.  14,  every  other  morning,  and  twice 
in  the  day  a dose  of  Davenport's  syrup  of  iodide 
of  quinine  and  iron,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
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patient.  About  half  a tea-spoonful  of  this  syrup, 
twice  a day,  is  a sufficient  dose  for  a child  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  fluid  extract  of  sarsaparilla  is 
also  an  excellent  remedy,  with  which  may  be  ad- 
vantageously conjoined  five  grains  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia. 

Of  Shingles. 

This  eruption  is  usually  preceded  for  two  or 
three  days  with  languor  and  loss  of  appetite, 
rigors,  headache,  sickness  and  a frequent  pulse, 
together  with  a scalding  heat  and  tingling  in  the 
skin,  and  shooting  pains  through  the  chest  and 
epigastrium.  Sometimes,  however,  the  precur- 
sory febrile  symptoms  are  slight  and  scarcely 
noticed,  and  the  attention  of  the  patient  is  first 
attracted  by  a sense  of  heat,  itching  and  tingling 
in  some  part  of  the  trunk,  where  he  finds  several 
red  patches,  of  an  irregular  form,  at  a little  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  upon  each  of  which  nume- 
rous small  elevations  appear,  clustered  together. 
These,  if  examined  minutely,  are  found  to  be  dis- 
tinctly vesicular;  and,  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  they  enlarge  to  the  size  of  small  pearls, 
and  are  perfectly  transparent,  being  filled  with  a 
limpid  fluid.  The  clusters  are  of  various  diameter, 
from  one  to  two,  or  even  three  inches,  and  are 
surrounded  by  a narrow  red  margin,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extension  of  the  inflamed  base  a 
little  beyond  the  congregated  vesicles.  During 
three  or  four  days,  other  clusters  continue  to  arise 
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in  succession,  and  with  considerable  regularity, 
that  is,  nearly  in  a line  with  the  first,  extending 
always  towards  the  sternum,  or  linea  alba  of  the 
abdomen,  at  the  other,  most  commonly  round  the 
waist  like  half  a sash,  but  sometimes  like  a sword 
belt  across  the  shoulder. 

Treatment. — The  best  treatment  consists  in 
giving  a dose  of  aperient  mixture,  such  as  No.  14, 
every  morning,  and  the  ammonia  mixture.  No.  31, 
p.  468,  thrice  a-day — dusting  the  eruption,  three 
or  four  times  a-day,  with  fine  flour  or  hair  powder. 
Sometimes  the  accompanying  fever  and  irritation 
are  very  considerable,  and  then  a purge  occasion- 
ally, such  as  No.  45,  will  be  very  serviceable,  and 
the  sedative  powder.  No.  52,  may  be  given  at 
bed-time. 


Of  Sore  Throat. 

The  sore  throat,  so  common  in  young  children 
in  damp  cold  weather,  generally  requires  nothing 
more  than  the  application  of  the  stimulating  lini- 
ment, No.  69,  to  the  external  part  of  the  throat, 
and  a little  of  the  aperient  mixture.  No.  14,  given 
in  the  morning,  together  with  confinement  to  a 
warm  room.  If  the  complaint  is  protracted,  give 
the  child  the  steel  mixture,  No.  21,  twice  in  the 
day. 

There  is,  however,  a soreness  of  the  throat  and 
hoarseness  which  denotes  inflammation  of  the 
larynx , and  demands  the  immediate  attention  of 
a skilful  medical  practitioner.  In  this  complaint, 
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swallowing  is  extremely  painful  and  difficulty  by 
which  symptom  it  is  distinguished  from  croup. 
There  exists  a total  inability  to  cough  out,  the 
suppressed  effort  to  do  so,  terminating  in  a low 
grumbling  and  almost  grunting  sort  of  noise  in 
the  throat.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  usually 
very  great. 

Treatment. — Unquestionably  emetics  of  tar- 
tarized  antimony  or  ipecacuanha  are  more  effec- 
tual in  this  complaint  than  any  other  remedy. 
They  may  be  given  as  prescribed  in  croup  at  page 
517.  Armstrong  says,  no  circumstance  in  his 
professional  life  ever  gratified  him  more  than  the 
great  and  sudden  relief  which  vomiting  afforded 
in  some  cases  of  this  disease.  The  purge,  No.  45, 
must  be  given  directly,  followed  by  a dose  of 
No.  14. 

Oe  St.  Vitus’s  Dance. 

The  symptoms  of  this  complaint  are  well  known 
to  consist  of  frightful  contortions  of  the  face, 
limbs,  and  sometimes  of  the  entire  body.  It  is  a 
disease  of  debility,  and  arises  almost  invariably 
from  deficient  air  and  exercise,  and  great  irrita- 
tion of  the  digestive  organs.  It  ordinarily  yields 
to  treatment  with  sufficient  ease;  but  examples 
now  and  then  occur  requiring  great  assiduity  and 
patience,  and  some  which  even  baffle  all  ordinary 
attempts  at  cure. 

Treatment. — Sulphate  of  zinc  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  remedies  for  this  complaint.  In 
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the  Guy’s  Hospital  Reports  of  1846,  we  find  some 
valuable  remarks  from  the  pen  of  Hr.  Hughes. 
He  says  the  zinc  is  more  freely  administered  in 
Guy’s  Hospital  than  any  other  medicine,  and  that 
he  had  prescribed  it  in  forty-six  cases,  effecting 
a cure  in  forty-five  of  them.  Dr.  Golding  Bird 
believes  that  zinc  has  a peculiar  and  specific  in- 
fluence on  the  nervous  matter,  in  about  the  same 
manner  as  iron  has  upon  the  blood. 

Gymnastic  exercises,  suggested  long  since  by 
Drs.  Darwin  and  Good,  have  been  recently  em- 
ployed at  the  Hopital  des  Enfans,  in  Paris,  with 
the  most  marked  success ; and  as  the  subject  is  of 
great  interest,  I wish  to  state  the  general  results 
of  their  introduction  into  that  hospital.  They 
were  first  employed  there  in  1847,  under  the 
guidance  of  M.  Laisne,  gymnastic  professor  at 
the  Polytechnic  School,  their  effects  being  first 
tried  on  scrofulous  children. 

“ Commencing  with  simple  movement  of  the  legs  and  arms, 
accompanied  by  appropriate  songs,  the  children’s  progress  was 
so  rapid,  that  they  were  soon  able  to  employ  the  orthopoedic 
ladder,  the  parallel  bars,  and  other  machinery  in  succession. 
By  the  twentieth  lesson  they  were  exercised  in  wrestling,  and 
afterwards  in  running,  special  exercises  being  devised  for  the 
lame.  From  the  first  lesson  the  children  became  fired  with 
emulation,  and  movements  which  seemed  impossible  were  soon 
executed  with  ease  and  pleasure.  A marked  amelioration  was 
speedily  observed,  their  countenances  becoming  animated, 
their  flesh  firm,  their  voices  stronger,  their  appetites  keener 
and  more  regular;  glandular  swellings,  which  had  long  re- 
sisted all  treatment,  were  resolved,  and  fistulous  sores  that  had 
been  open  for  years,  closed  up.  The  lessons,  one  hour  each, 
were  given  three  times  a- week;  and  in  the  intervals  the  children 
amused  themselves  by  repeating  such  of  them  as  did  not  require 
machinery.  The  entire  appearance  of  the  wards  was  changed. 
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In  place  of  the  children  sitting  or  lying  about  listlessly,  they 
were  now  seen  practising  their  marches  to  their  songs,  run- 
ning, 'wrestling,  trying  to  surpass  each  other, — the  girls  nowise 
yielding  to  the  boys.  The  beneficial  agency  of  such  activity 
imparted  to  these  naturally  indolent  and  apathetic  subjects, 
may  easily  be  conceived.  These  favourable  results  led  to  an 
enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  the  experiment ; and  the  treat- 
ment was  extended  to  nervous  affections,  partial  paralysis, 
rickets,  and  especially  chorea  or  Saint  Vitus's  dance.  Since 
1847  there  have  been  ninety-five  children  suffering  from  chorea, 
sometimes  so  obstinate  as  to  have  resisted  the  most  varied 
treatment,  cured  either  by  this  means  alone,  or  by  its  conjunc- 
tion with  other  means ; and  during  the  four  years,  no  accident 
whatever  has  resulted  from  the  employment  of  the  exercises. 

“ In  applying  them  to  Saint  Vitus’s  dance,  care  should  be 
taken  to  graduate  them  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case ; 
and  they  should  be  repeated  daily,  but  not  for  more  than  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  minutes,  so  as  not  to  induce  fatigue  and 
palpitation.  Improvement  is  sometimes  seen  after  the  first 
lesson,  and  at  latest  after  the  fifth  or  sixth ; so  that  at  the  end 
of  a week,  we  can  judge  whether  the  means  are  likely  to  prove 
efficacious,  and  if  manifest  improvement  has  not  then  taken 
place,  It  is  doubtful  'whether  the  cure  will  be  thus  effected,  or 
if  it  is,  it  wall  be  so  only  after  a long  time.  The  worst  as  well 
as  the  slightest  cases  have  reaped  equal  benefit,  the  cure  in  the 
favourable  ones  only  requiring  a mean  of  twenty-nine  days, 
and  old  or  relapsed  chorea  being  more  amenable  than  recent. 
Dr.  S6e,  of  Paris,  has  found  that  when  other  remedies  are 
joined  with  the  gymnastics,  the  proportion  of  cures  is  less, 
and  the  period  of  their  attainment  later;  and  he  recommends 
no  other  adjunct  to  be  employed  than  good  diet.” 

The  case  of  a young  lady,  aged  fifteen,  is  de- 
tailed by  Dr.  Graves,  in  his  Clinical  Reports,  p. 
817,  in  whom  the  disease  appeared  in  its  most 
aggravated  form.  The  involuntary  motion  of  her 
legs  and  arms  became  strong  and  uncontrollable, 
and  when  at  its  height,  the  disease  presented  a 
truly  appalling  spectacle.  Aloetic  pills  and  calo- 
mel, with  saline  aperients,  were  first  tried ; then 
an  aloetic  mixture  of  iron ; afterwards  arsenical 
solution,  muriate  of  morphia,  &c.;  but  no  good 
effect  followed  the  use  of  either  of  these  prescrip- 
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fcfons.  The  patient  was  at  length  cured  by  a tepid 
shower  bath  given  three  times  a-day,  and  the  fol- 
lowing lozenges  of  quinine  and  stramonium : — 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  quinine,  8 grains. 

Extract  of  stramonium,  1£  grain. 

Liquorice  powder,  15  grains.  Treacle  a sufficient 
quantity  to  make  the  whole  into  a mass,  which  is 
to  be  divided  into  four  lozenges.  One  to  be  taken 
four  times  a-day. 

After  commencing  the  tepid  bath  (which  was 
afterwards  tried  cold)  the  improvement  was  rapid 
and  remarkable. 


Of  Thrush. 

This  complaint  usually  appears  first  iu  the 
angles  of  the  lips,  and  then  on  the  tongue  and 
cheeks,  in  the  form  of  little  white  specks  or  ulcers. 
Increasing  in  number  or  size,  they  run  together 
more  or  less  according  to  the  degree  of  severity 
of  the  complaint,  composing  a thin  white  crust, 
which  at  length  lines  the  principal  part  or  the 
whole  inside  of  the  mouth,  from  the  lips  to  the 
oesophagus,  or  gullet,  and  passes  sometimes 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  intestines  to  the 
anus,  being  accompanied  with  a redness. 

It  is  called  the  baby’s  sore  mouth,  and,  when 
extensive,  causes  the  child  to  slaver  very  much, 
embarrasses  it  in  its  suckling,  and  renders  it 
very  restless  and  thirsty.  In  its  mildest  form, 
the  thrush  is  white,  and  looks  as  if  a coagulum  of 
milk  Was  spread  over  the  mouth.  In  its  severer 
form,  the  eruption  is  of  a dark  brownish  colour, 
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or  it  may  be  extremely  red.  It  is  an  old  obser- 
vation that  unusually  long  sleeping,  especially  in 
the  first  week  or  two,  is  usuall}'-  a forerunner  of 
this  complaint.  Nurses  may  sometimes  be  heard 
to  say,  the  child  is  sleeping  for  a sore  mouth. 

It  is  a disease  of  debility,  but  is  usually  one 
unattended  with  danger.  In  numerous  instances 
it  is  thinly  spread  over  the  lips  and  tongue,  re- 
turns many  times,  and  lasts  for  many  days,  per- 
haps weeks.  It  is  almost  always  a symptomatic 
alfection,  one  dependant  upon  a deranged  condi- 
tion of  the  alimentary  canal.  Acidity  is  found  to 
prevail  in  the%  digestive  organs,  and,  in  violent 
cases,  the  bowels  are  either  costive,  or  else  irri- 
tated by  stools  of  an  unnatural  character,  being 
watery,  acrid,  and  of  a greenish  or  blackish  co- 
lour. The  stools  are  sometimes  so  acrid  as  to 
excoriate  the  verge  of  the  anus  and  nates  very 
severely,  especially  when  great  cleanliness  and 
frequent  changing  of  the  cloths  is  not  attended  to. 

It  is  a popular  belief  that  the  thrush  must  pass 
from  the  mouth  through  the  body  to  the  very  ter- 
mination of  the  rectum,  and  the  redness  at  this 
part  is  supposed  to  be  a proof  of  the  fact.  This 
is  not  true.  Many  infants  have  thrush  slightly, 
the  disorder  not  extending  beyond  the  mouth 
and  throat.  In  other  cases,  it  extends  partially 
or  wholly  down  the  oesophagus,  or  gullet,  in 
which  instances  there  may  exist,  as  a concomitant, 
redness  or  irritation  about  the  anus,  the  inter- 
vening parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  however, 
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not  being  at  all  affected.  This  excoriation  arises 
no  doubt  from  the  acrid  nature  of  the  stools, 
which,  in  bad  cases,  are  always  very  unnatural 
and  irritating.  It  is  true  thau  some  medical  men 
talk  without  hesitation  of  the  transmission  of 
thrush  through  the  whole  of  the  intestines,  but 
mothers  need  not  be  alarmed  by  such  opinions. 

Treatment. — As  we  very  often  see  this  com- 
plaint under  great  disorders  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  so  it  is  .sometimes  to  be  met  with  when 
these  organs  are  in  good  order.  In  this  latter 
case,  it  is  often  removed  by  topical  means  alone, 
such  as  the  application  of  a little  honey  of  borax 
to  the  mouth;  but  it  will  generally  call  for  the 
use  of  absorbents,  such  as  magnesia,  compound 
chalk  powder,  or  powdered  rhubarb.  If  the 
bowels  are  costive,  try  in  the  first  instance  a tea- 
spoonful of  castor  oil  every  morning,  giving  once 
in  the  day  three  grains  of  compound  chalk  powder 
in  water  or  milk.  If  that  does  not  succeed,  after 
a trial  of  a week,  let  the  following  medicine  be 
given ; it  is  an  excellent  one,  and  its  administra- 
tion has  been  attended  with  great  success. 

Take  of  Calcined  magnesia,  12  grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb,  3 grains. 

White  sugar,  1 scruple. 

Water,  1 ounce. 

Mix  them.  Give  a tea-spoonful  of  this  mixture  every  two 
hours  until  the  bowels  are  more  tranquil. 

If  the  stools  are  frequent  and  darkish  green, 
give  five  grains  of  compound  pow^der  of  chalk  to 
a child  of  a year  old,  in  dill  water,  or  simple 
water ; and  once  in  two  days  give  a tea-spoonful 
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of  the  preceding  mixture.  An  ounce  of  lime 
water  and  an  ounce  of  milk,  mixed  together, 
forms  a useful  medicine  when  the  stools  are 
green,  but  no  diarrhoea — a tea-spoonful  of  it 
should  be  given  three  or  four  times  a-day. 

“ When  the  disease  has  proved  obstinate,”  says  Dr.  Dewees 
in  his  book  on  Children's  Diseases,  p.  324,  “ and  the  bowels 
are  much  irritated  by  frequent  small  discharges,  and  especially 
if  there  be  any  streaks  of  blood,  we  have  found  the  most  de- 
cided advantage  from  a tea-spoonful  of  the  oil  of  butter  given 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  The  oil  of  butter  is  prepared  by 
putting  a lump  of  perfectly  sweet  butter  into  a tea-cup,  and 
pouring  on  it  a quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  agitating  it  well 
with  a tea-spoon  that  it  may  be  deprived  of  its  salt — the  oil  is 
then  skimmed  off  as  it  is  wanted  ; should  it  not  be  sufficiently 
fluid,  pour  off  the  cold  water  each  time  and  add  fresh  warm 
water.” 

The  mouth  of  the  child  ought  not  to  be  rubbed 
with  anything  whatever  with  a view  of  cleansing 
it ; the  practice  of  scouring  it  with  a piece  of  flan- 
nel cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  Scarcely 
any  other  application  is  ever  needed  in  thrush 
than  that  of  honey  borax.  A little  of  it  put  into 
the  mouth  in  the  gentlest  manner  on  the  finger, 
and  repeated  three  or  four  times  a-day,  will  be  of 
essential  service.  Or  equal  parts  of  borax  and 
white  sugar,  rubbed  together  into  a fine  powder, 
may  be  put  on  the  chi  kb  s tongue  with  great 
advantage. 

Do  not  give  an  emetic  in  this  disease.  When 
the  child  is  weakly,  the  ammonia  emulsion.  No.  3, 
may  be  advantageously  used  instead  of  the  mag- 
nesia. 

When  the  thrush  becomes  discoloured,  and 
particularly  if  the  mouth  becomes  livid  or  ulcer- 
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ated,  an  excellent  application  is  equal  parts  of 
Armenial  bole  in  fine  powder  and  white  sugar. 
In  case  of  ulceration,  a tea-spoonful  or  more  of 
decoction  of  bark,  with  two  grains  of  sesqui-car- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  may  be  put  into  the  child’s 
mouth  every  hour  or  two  with  marked  benefit. 

Through  the  whole  period  of  this  complaint 
the  diet  of  the  child  demands  strict  attention ; it 
should  be  of  a mild  and  sustaining  quality.  If  an 
infant  at  the  breast,  it  should  be  confined  to  its 
mother’s  milk ; and  the  mother  should  be  more 
than  usually  attentive  to  her  own  diet,  air  and 
exercise.  It  is  not  proper  for  the  nurse  to  drink 
any  fermented  liquor  while  suckling  an  infant  with 
thrush,  excepting  very  mild  home-brewed  beer. 

Dr.  Underwood  thought  ( Disorders  of  Children , 
p.  75)  that  when  there  is  no  fever,  nor  any  un- 
common symptoms,  chalk  powders  and  rhubarb, 
as  No.  50,  p.  471,  are  the  best  and  safest  remedy, 
which  may  be  joined  with  a little  magnesia,  if  the 
body  be  costive,  and  administered  about  twice 
a- day. 

When  an  infant  with  this  bad  thrush  is  weak 
and  delicate,  a decoction  of  the  Peruvian,  or  oak 
bark,  with  aromatic  confection,  is  found  the  best 
remedy.  A suitable  prescription  is  No.  29,  p.  468. 

Of  Malignant  Thrush. 

This  is  not  a mild  but  a malignant  disease.  It 
commonly  attacks  children  above  two  years  of 
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a ge,  making  its  first  appearance  by  a very  spongy 
state  of  tlie  gums,  and  an  extreme  tenderness  of 
the  inside  of  the  mouth,  small  dark  ulcers  appear 
on  the  gums,  the  inside  of  the  lips  and  the  tongue, 
and  sometimes  they  extend  to  the  uvula  and  ton- 
sils. In  the  progress  of  the  disease,  the  cheeks 
become  slightly  swollen  and  very  tender  to  the 
touch,  and  there  is  often  an  unusual  redness  upon 
the  skin  covering  the  lower  jaw.  The  tongue 
is  much  furred,  and  the  edges  of  the  gums  co- 
vered with  a blackish  fur,  and  the  breath  very 
offensive. 

This  gangrenous  thrush  is  always  associated 
with  languor  and  debility,  an  impaired  appetite, 
and  a small  quick  pulse.  The  disease  lasts  usu- 
ally from  a fortnight  to  six  weeks.  Although 
very  formidable  in  its  appearance,  it  is  not  found 
to  be  dangerous. 

Teeatment. — The  proper  remedies  are  those 
that  support  the  general  system,  particularly  the 
infusion  of  cascarilla  bark,  or  the  decoction  of 
Peruvian  bark.  A table-spoonful  may  be  given, 
three  times  a-day,  to  a child  three  years  old,  and 
it  may  be  allowed  twice  a-day  to  suck  a crust  of 
bread,  dipped  in  tent  wine.  The  condition  of 
the  mouth  will  be  improved  by  a decoction  of 
Peruvian  bark,  sharpened  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  half  a table- spoonful  of  which  the  child 
should  simply  take  in  its  mouth,  three  times 
a-day. 
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Op  Enlarged  Tonsils. 

Tlie  tonsils  are  glands  situated  at  the  back  part 
of  the  mouth.  They  are  subject  to  different  kinds 
of  swelling,  but  the  most  common  is  that  of  a 
chronic  character,  in  which  they  assume  a spongy 
appearance,  being  slow  in  their  growth,  but  be- 
coming at  length  very  troublesome,  from  inter- 
fering with  the  act  of  swallowing,  producing  a 
thickness  in  the  speech,  disagreeable  sensations 
on  getting  up  in  the  morning,  and  frequently 
some  degree  of  deafness.  Children  of  a scrofu- 
lous constitution  are  very  liable  to  enlargement 
of  the  tonsils,  accompanied  with  external  gland* 
ular  swellings  of  the  neck, 

“ The  enlarged  tonsil,”  says  Mr.  Yearsley  ( On  Throat  Deaf- 
ness, p.  40),  which  interferes  with  swallowing,  is  that  which 
projects  into  the  pharynx,  almost  or  quite  meeting  its  fellow, 
and  each  is  generally  attached  to  its  site  by  a narrow  base. 
I have  removed  several  of  such  enlargements  from  persons 
who  complained  that  they  had  never  been  able  to  swallow 
their  food,  until  they  had  two  or  three  times  returned  it  to 
their  mouth  to  be  remasticated.  Such  persons  are  twice  as 
long  at  their  meals  as  those  about  them.” — “ The  enlargement 
which  is  most  apt  to  produce  deafness,  frequently  does  not 
project  sufficiently  from  between  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  to 
be  perceived  on  looking  into  the  throat;  it  is  hidden  con- 
jointly by  the  anterior  pillar  and  soft  palate.  Thus  it  is,  as  I 
have  verified  in  many  instances,  that  the  surgeon  has  been 
deceived,  for  the  condition  of  the  parts  is  rarely  examined 
with  the  finger,  which  should  invariably  be  done.  Were  he  to 
do  so,  he  would  not  unfrequently  detect  the  enlarged  tonsil 
stealing  upwards,  and  encroaching  on  the  mouth  of  the  Eusta- 
cliion  passage.” 

The  symptoms  are,  deafness,  thickness  of 
speech,  or  difficult  deglutition,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  enlarged  tonsils. 
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Treatment. — Great  difference  of  opinion  ob- 
tains among  surgeons  with  respect  to  the  neces- 
sity for  an  operation  to  remove  the  enlarged 
tonsil.  Some  maintain  that  when  the  tonsils  have 
arrived  at  a state  of  induration,  an  operation  is 
indispensable  for  their  removal ; others  consider 
that  the  necessity  for  an  operation  may  in  general 
be  superseded  by  local  and  constitutional  treat- 
ment, and  they  seem  to  be  also  of  opinion  that 
there  is  frequently  danger  of  the  operation  doing 
harm,  by  injuring  the  voice,  &c.  Mr.  Yearsley 
embraces  the  former  opinion,  and  Mr.  Toynbee 
the  latter.  One  fact,  I believe,  is  certain,  that 
the  removal  of  a morbid  growth  from  the  tonsil 
is  an  operation  almost  without  pain,  if  performed 
with  skill,  the  diseased  growth  alone  being  in- 
cluded within  the  grasp  of  the  surgeon's  tena- 
culum. 

The  internal  exhibition  of  iodine  and  carbonate 
of  soda  with  rhubarb,  as  in  No.  46,  p.  471,  and 
rubbing  the  enlarged  tonsil  repeatedly  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  will  frequently  supersede  the 
necessity  for  an  operation.  But  when  these  and 
other  means  fail,  and  the  fauces  are  so  obstructed, 
that  serious  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  respira- 
tion are  occasioned,  the  removal  of  part  of  the 
tonsil  should  not  be  deferred.  When  that  is  de- 
termined on,  the  mode  of  extirpation  by  the  knife 
is  every  way  preferable  to  that  by  ligature.  Cod- 
liver  oil  internally  is  often  very  useful. 
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Op  Enlarged  Uvula. 

When  the  uvula  becomes  more  long  and  bulky 
than  natural,  or  is  simply  lengthened,  it  becomes 
troublesome  in  swallowing  and  speaking.  It 
causes  also  a disagreeable  tickling  at  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  frequent  retchings  and  annoying 
cough. 

The  almost  continued  and  irritating  cough,  ac- 
companied with  a constant  discharge  of  mucus, 
sometimes  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  patient 
is  affected  with  consumption,  and  therefore  the 
throat  should  always  be  examined  in  the  coughs 
of  children. 

The  best  means  of  relief  are  to  touch  the  uvula 
with  a little  paste,  made  of  equal  parts  of  nitre 
and  cayenne  pepper,  mixed  together ; to  give  the 
powder  of  sarsaparilla,  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
with  a little  of  the  aperient  mixture,  No.  14,  or  a 
little  of  the  syrup,  No.  60,  or  62,  p.  474,  every 
other  morning ; to  use  the  stimulating  liniment, 
No.  69,  to  the  outside  of  the  throat;  to  put  the 
patient  on  a diet  of  mild  easily- digested  food, 
and  to  enjoin  a great  deal  of  air  and  exercise. 
Davenport’s  syrup  of  iodide  of  quinine  and  iron  is 
also  an  excellent  remedy.  See  what  is  said  of 
the  value  of  exercise  under  St.  Vitus’s  Dance. 
These  means  will  rarely  fail  to  cure  the  complaint. 
When  they  are  ineffectual,  the  only  plan  of  relief 
consists  in  cutting  off  a portion  of  the  uvula  with 
a pair  of  scissors. 
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Of  Vaccination. 

Although  vaccination  frequently  fails  to  pre- 
serve individuals  from  an  attack  of  small-pox, 
yet  it  is  generally  a safeguard,  and  therefore  may 
be  justly  considered  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
conferred  on  mankind.  But  it  is  of  importance 
that  the  following  rules  should  be  attended  to  : — 

1.  That  the  most  favourable  time  for  vacci- 
nating an  infant  is  between  the  age  of  two  and 
four  months. 

2.  That  the  child  should  be  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  perfect  health. 

3.  That  the  vaccine  matter  be  taken  between 
the  fifth  and  eighth  day,  by  slight  puncture,  with 
a clean  lancet,  and  the  infant  vaccinated  imme- 
diately. Get  it  from  the  National  Vaccine  Insti- 
tution. 

4.  That  the  health  and  constitution  of  the  child 
from  whom  the  lymph  is  taken,  should  be  sound. 
This  will  demand  the  most  scrupulous  attention .* 

5.  That  the  best  place  for  the  operation  is  about 
one-third  down  the  upper  arm,  and  rather  to  its 
outer  side,  with  a perfectly  new  lancet,  having  a 
fine  point. 

6.  That  not  fewer  than  five  punctures  should 
be  made  in  the  arm  selected — in  one  arm  only. 

I have  described  at  length  in  the  Domestic 
Medicine  the  marks  which  distinguish  the  genuine 

* Obstinate  and  alarming  cutaneous  distempers  have  fre- 
quently been  communicated  to  children,  by  vaccination  with 
lymph  from  an  unhealthy  child. 
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cow-pox  from  the  spurious  disease.  The  prin- 
cipal marks  of  the  genuine  disease  are,  that  on 
the  second  day,  the  puncture  may  be  felt  ele- 
vated ; on  the  third  and  fourth  day  a small  red 
pimple  is  to  be  seen,  surrounded  by  an  efflor- 
escence ; on  the  fifth  day  a vesicle  becomes  appa- 
rent to  the  eye,  circular,  with  an  elevated  edge 
and  depressed  centre ; it  increases  till  the  eighth 
day,  when  it  is  distended  with  a clear  lymph, 
either  pearl  colour  or  slightly  yellow ; on  the 
ninth  day  the  vesicle  is  at  its  full  maturity,  when 
constitutional  derangement,  if  any  occurs,  is  apt 
to  supervene.  At  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day,  the 
belt  of  inflammation  round  the  vesicle  that  began 
on  the  eighth  day  to  widen,  has  become  a large 
beautiful  vividly-red  areola  in  the  pock.  The 
vesicle  itself  now  begins  to  decline,  the  centre 
turns  brown,  and  the  whole  is  gradually  changed 
into  a brown  scab  acquiring  by  degrees  a dark 
mahogany  colour.  About  the  twenty-third  day 
this  scab  falls  off,  leaving  a slight,  regularly- 
defined  depression  in  the  skin,  and  a scar  which 
is  indelible.  This  is  the  course  of  a true  vaccine 
vesicle. 

Treatment. — Nothing  more  is  usually  required 
during  vaccination  than  to  give  the  child  a mild 
aperient  now  and  then,  particularly  about  the 
ninth  day;  and  nothing  can  be  better  than  a 
little  castor  oil,  or  syrup  of  senna.  Particular 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  protection  of 
the  vesicles  from  injury,  particularly  from  the 
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fifth  to  the  eighth  day.  Should  the  surrounding 
inflammation  and  swelling  become  severe,  a piece 
of  thin  rag,  dipped  in  cold  water,  laid  over  the 
swelling,  and  frequently  renewed,  is  the  best 
application. 

Of  Water  in  the  Head. 

The  most  prominent  symptoms  of  this  formid- 
able complaint  are  transient  pains  in  the  head, 
and  in  most  cases  in  the  abdomen,  restlessness 
and  irritability  of  temper,  contraction  of  the  eye- 
brows into  a peculiar  form,  the  eye-lids  generally 
being  kept  in  a half-closed  state,  on  account  of 
this  sensibility  of  the  retina.  The  pains  in  the 
head  increase  with  the  increase  of  the  disease, 
and  children  manifest  their  sufferings  by  very 
frequently  putting  their  hands  to  their  foreheads. 
The  stomach  becomes  very  irritable,  the  retching 
and  vomiting  being  sometimes  very  troublesome, 
particularly  on  sitting  up,  or  taking  any  thing 
into  the  stomach,  and  the  erect  position  can 
seldom  be  borne  without  much  uneasiness.  The 
bowels  are  always  in  a bad  state,  being  generally 
torpid,  the  stools  always  presenting  an  unnatural 
appearance.  Frequent  and  deep  sighing  is  a 
characteristic  symptom,  after  the  disease  has  made 
considerable  progress;  and  delirium  usually  occurs 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  inflammatory  stage. 
The  tongue  is  white,  and  the  pulse  quick.  In  an 
advanced  stage,  the  eyes  are  completely  turned, 
so  as  entirely  to  hide  the  cornea  from  the  upper 
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lids,  and  the  patient  now  manifests  a constant 
disposition  to  sleep,  and  towards  the  end,  squint- 
ing, convulsions,  and  paralysis  supervene. 

Treatment. — Probably  no  acute  disease  exists 
in  which  purgative  medicines  are  more  indispens- 
able than  in  this  complaint,  technically  called 
Water  in  the  Head.  The  nature  of  this  complaint 
has,  of  late  years,  been  much  elucidated ; and  it 
is  unquestionably  an  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
dependent  on  intestinal  irritation.  No  doubtwhat- 
ever  exists  with  respect  to  this  being  the  real  nature 
of  the  complaint ; and  the  means  most  effectual  to 
check  and  cure  it  are  equally  well  ascertained. 
The  effectual  remedies  are  purgatives,  in  con- 
junction with  mercurial  alteratives,  James’s  pow- 
der, and  drawing  blood  from  the  head  by  leeches. 
The  stools,  in  this  disease,  generally  afford  un- 
equivocal proof  of  marked  functional  disorder  of 
the  liver.  They  frequently  consist  of  large  quan- 
tities of  black,  green,  and  glairy  bile,  and  seldom, 
if  ever,  exhibit  the  appearance  of  natural  and 
healthy  motions.  In  post  mortem  examinations 
there  is  found  in  the  liver  the  remains  of  exten- 
sive inflammatory  action,  and  also  proofs  that 
undue  irritation  had  existed  in  the  alimentary 
canal.  Mr.  Abernethy  states,  that  on  dissecting 
the  body  of  a child  that  had  died  of  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  water  in  the  head,  he  found  the 
brain  perfectly  healthy,  the  only  diseased  appear- 
ance being  in  the  bowels.  Therefore,  leeches 
should  at  once  be  freely  applied  to  the  temples 
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or  the  shaved  head,  and  the  calomel  purge. 
No.  56,  must  be  given  immediately,  followed  by 
repeated  doses  of  No.  14;  and  James’s  powder, 
in  three-grain  doses,  every  three  hours,  mixed 
with  two  grains  of  grey  powder,  should  follow 
this. 


“ Dr.  Clieyne  mentions  the  case  of  a girl,  who  complaining 
in  the  evening  of  head-ache,  was  put  to  bed  by  her  mother, 
and  was  soon  asleep ; next  day,  at  noon,  she  was  still  sleeping 
profoundly,  respiring  fully  and  slowly,  with  now  and  then  a 
heavy  sigh;  the  eyes  were  fixed,  the  pupils  large  and  immov- 
able. She  had  been  very  costive  for  some  days  previous,  and 
was  languid ; she  was  ordered  an  enema,  and  this  roused  her 
so  far  as  to  swallow  a bolus,  of  jalap  and  calomel.  This  ope- 
rated powerfully,  and  brought  away  ‘ two  c ha m ber-potfv Is  of 
the  most  extraordinary  collection  of  faeces'  the  doctor  ever 
saw.  The  patient  recovered  immediately.” 

This  case  shows,  in  a striking  manner,  the 
powerful  influence  which  intestinal  irritation,  from 

may  have  upon  the  brain.  We  have  a further 
confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  our  view  of  the 
proximate  cause  or  nature  of  water  in  the  head, 
in  the  fact,  that  the  cholera  of  infants  and  young 
children  very  often  terminates  in  unequivocal 
symptoms  of  hydrocephalus,  or  water  in  the  head. 
Nor  is  it  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  children  who 
have  long  been  harassed  with  indigestion  and 
diarrhoea,  die  with  symptoms  of  acute  hydro- 
cephalus. We  must,  therefore,  by  steadily  pur- 
suing the  purgative  and  alterative  plan,  endeavour 
to  effect  a change  in  the  internal  secretions ; for 
if  this  can  be  produced  in  the  appearance  of  the 
stools,  by  the  stimulating  quality  of  our  mercu- 
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rial  and  purgatiye  medicines,  we  are  effecting  a 
most  important  cliange  in  the  biliary  system, 
alimentary  canal,  and  all  the  other  organs,  inclu- 
ding every  organ  essential  to  life,  which  is  con- 
nected with  them. 

A warm  foot  bath,  night  and  morning,  with 
plenty  of  mustard  and  salt  in  it,  should  never  be 
neglected  in  this  complaint.  It  derives  from  the 
head,  and  proves  very  soothing  to  the  little 
patient ; and  its  efficacy  is  greatly  augmented  by 
applying  ice  and  iced  water  at  the  same  time  to 
the  head. 


Op  Worms. 

In  addition  to  what  I have  already  said  on  the 
subject  of  worms,  in  the  Domestic  Medicine,  I 
would  here  describe  the  mode  of  administering 
the  male  fern.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  expedient  to 
state  that  the  oil  of  male  fern  is  a mode  of  giving 
the  medicine  still  better  than  the  powder. 

The  day  before  the  patient  begins  to  take  the  fern,  he  is  to 
take  a dose  of  some  opening  medicine,  such  as  castor  oil,  and 
after  its  operation  to  make  a very  light  supper;  next  morning 
he  is  to  take  three  drachms  of  the  powder  of  fern  root,  in  a 
cup  of  dill  water,  and  after  it  a little  orange  peel,  or  some 
other  grateful  aromatic ; and  if  he  vomits  it  up,  to  take  soon 
after  another  full  dose  of  the  powder  of  the  fern  root  (half 
this  quantity  is  enough  for  a child  of  ten  years  old).  Two 
hours  after,  he  is  to  take  the  following  purging  powder,  viz., 
twelve  grains  of  scammony  powder,  mixed  with  one  grain  of 
calomel,  and  five  grains  of  gamboge  in  powder,  the  dose  being 
made  stronger  or  weaker  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
patient.  This  is  the  dose  for  an  adult;  a child  of  ten  years 
old  may  take  half  the  dose.  Soon  after  taking  this  dose  the 
patient  is  to  drink  tea.  If  the  purgative  should  prove  too 
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weak,  the  patient  is  to  take  a dose  of  Epsom  salts,  and  to 
drink  freely  of  broth.  If  the  first  dose  of  the  fem  powder  and 
of  the  purging  medicine  has  not  the  desired  effect,  the  powder 
and  purge  are  to  be  repeated  next  day ; and  if  at  any  time  the 
tape-worm  is  observed  to  be  coming  away,  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  break  it. 

If  kousso  is  administered  in  an  enema,,  it  is 
usually  found  to  be  a certain  cure  wlien  children 
are  tormented  with  ascarides,  or  the  small  white 
worm.  Kousso  is  often  shamefully  adulterated, 
and  therefore  care  must  be  paid  to  procure  it 
genuine.  Half  an  ounce  is  sufficient  for  an  enema. 

Camphor  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  worms ; and 
Sir  J.  Murray’s  Fluid  Camphor  is  a very  eligible 
form  for  children. 

Of  Disease  of  the  Rectum. 

Children,  but  especially  adults,  are  sometimes 
afflicted  with  a small  ulcer  or  fissure  at  the  verge 
of  the  anus,  which  causes  extreme  suffering  every 
time  the  patient  goes  to  stool.  The  fracture  in 
the  skin  is  very  small,  and  yet  the  pain  is  severe. 
The  external  ulcer  has  usually  a yellow  or  ash- 
coloured  base,  but  if  internal,  it  is  often  of  a vivid 
red  colour.  Ordinarily  the  membrane  is  not  ul- 
cerated through. 

The  extent  of  the  ulcerated  surface  varies  from 
the  minutest  point  to  the  size  of  the  end  of  the 
finger,  and  it  seldom  exceeds  the  latter  size.  The 
amount  of  actual  disease,  therefore,  is  but  trifling 
in  comparison  with  the  pain,  which  is  always 
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described  as  harassing,  and,  in  some  instances, 
amounts  to  actual  agony. 

Treatment.  — As  all  persons  suffering  from 
these  complaints  state  that  the  severity  of  pain  is 
in  proportion  as  the  foecal  matter  is  figured  and 
hard,  and  the  converse,  it  is  above  all  things 
necessary  in  the  management  of  the  case  that 
means  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  evacuations 
in  a fluid  state.  To  attain  this  end  the  enema  of 
warm  water  is  more  effective  than  any  other 
means,  and  more  generally  applicable.  Laxative 
medicines  are  advantageous;  magnesia  is  fre- 
quently effectual,  and  so  is  confection  of  senna, 
and  the  castor  oil  emulsion.  No.  1 or  2. 

With  local  applications  the  excoriations  and 
ulcers  which  affect  the  skin  are  in  almost  all  cases 
very  manageable,  but  the  same  remedy  is  not 
equally  efficacious  in  all  cases.  In  cases  of  mere 
excoriation,  an  ointment  of  grey  powder,  com- 
posed of  half  a drachm  of  grey  powder,  and  an 
ounce  of  white  cerate,  mixed  well  together,  is 
excellent,  and  so  is  No.  67  or  68,  p.  476.  A 
slight  touch  of  caustic  is  sometimes  necessary. 

But  when  the  ulceration  is  within  the  bowel, 
over  the  sphincter,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
any  medicinal  application ; and  the  recourse  to 
such  means  becomes  of  the  less  importance  since 
an  operation,  which  is  unaccompanied  with  risk, 
rids  the  patient  at  once  of  all  suffering.  In  this 
case  the  ulcer  is  always  cured  by  a division  of 
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the  sphincter.  This,  however,  is  not  always  ne- 
cessary, unless  the  muscle  he  actually  contracted. 
It  seems  that  when  there  is  a simple  ulcer,  the 
mere  setting  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  liberty, 
by  dividing  it  longitudinally,  so  as  to  include  the 
ulcer  in  the  incision,  is  sufficient  to  effect  a cure.* 
I recommend  Mr.  H.  Smith,  of  King’s  College 
Hospital,  whose  private  address  is  No.  16,  Caro- 
line Street,  Bedford  Square,  as  a surgeon  of  great 
experience  and  skill  in  all  complaints  of  the  lower 
bowels. 

P.S.  A great  deal  is  now  published  respecting 
Baron  Liebig’s  Food  for  Infants,  8fe.  It  is  essen- 
tial in  preparing  Liebig’s  Food  that  the  heat 
employed  should  never  exceed  148  degrees  of 
the  thermometer,  and  a thermometer  should 
always  be  used  in  cooking  it,  to  ascertain  the 
precise  temperature.  It  must  never  be  boiled. 


* Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xvi.,  1835. 
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Exhibiting  the  Doses  of  Medicines  according  to  different  Ages 


Antimonial  wine  

Ammonia  carbonate,  salt  of  harts- 
horn  

Aqua  ammonia,  spirit  of  hartshorn 

Calomel  

Camphor 

Charcoal  powder  

Cream  of  tartar 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

Carbonate  of  potass 

Carolina  pink  root  infusion,  3(5  to 

one  pint  of  water 

Castor  oil  

Chalk,  prepared 

Colomba  root  powder  

Colocynth,  compound  extract  of... 
Corrosive  sublimate,  as  an  altera- 
tive   

Cox’s  hive  syrup,  as  an  emetic  ... 

as  an  expectorant 

Dandelion  extract 

Dover’s  powder 

Elixir  of  vitrol,  diluted 

Emetic  tartar,  repeated  doses  as 

an  emetic,  only  in  croup 

Epsom  salts  

Essence  of  peppermint 

Ether,  sulphuric  

Extract  of  henbane  

Foxglove  (digitalis)  powder  

Glauber’s  salts  

Hartshorn  salt  .t 

Hoffman’s  anodyne  

Huxham’s  tincture  of  bark j 

Iron  filings,  tonic 


From  1 to 

From  4 to 

3 Years. 

7 Years. 

2 to  1 

2 to  3 

tea-spoonfuls 

2 to  1 

2 to  4 

grains 

1 to  2 

5 to  10 

drops 

Jr  to  i 

i to  1 

grain 

*to  1 

2 to  4 

grains 

4 to  10 

10  to  20 

grains 

10  to  20 

20  to  30 

grains 

10  to  20 

20  to  GO 

grains 

2 to  5 

5 to  10 

grains 

10  to  20 

20  to  40 

grains 

1 to  2 

2 to  4 

tea-spoonfuls 

3 to  6 

10  to  20 

grains 

1 to  3 

5 to  10 

grains 

1 to  3 

4 to  7 

grains 

30  t°  25 

to  to  TT 

of  a grain 

10  to  20 

30  to  80 

drops 

5 to  20 

10  to  30 

drops 

10  to  30 

20  to  40 

grains 

1 to  2 

2 to  4 

grains 

3 to  4 

G to  15 

drops 

£to  i 

|to  1 

grain 

$to  1 

1 to  2 

drachms 

1 to  3 

5 to  10 

drops 

2 to  4 

5 to  10 

drops 

|to  J 

h to  1 

grain 

To to  i 

Bo  i 

grain 

£to  1 

i to  2 

drachms 

1 to  1 

2 to  4 

grains 

3 to  8 

10  to  15 

drops 

0 to  15 
drops 

^ Jto  1 

tea-spoonful 

1 to  3 

5 to  10 

grains 
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Iron,  muriated  tincture  of  

Iron,  phosphate  of 

Iron,  prussiate  of  

Iron,  tartrate 

Iron,  sulphate 

Iodine,  tincture  of 

Ipecacuanha  powder,  as  an  emetic. 

as  an  alterative 

Jalap  powder 

Laudanum,  tincture  of  opium 

Lime  water 

Magnesia,  calcined  

Magnesia,  carbonate 

Manna 

Milk  of  sulphur 

Nitre,  saltpetre 

Oil  of  peppermint 

Oil  of  juniper 

Oil  of  male  fern  

Oil  of  wormseed  

Oxyde  of  zinc 

Paregoric  elixir 

Peruvian  bark  

Pink  root  powder  

Quinine  

Rhubarb  powder,  as  a purgative... 

— as  an  alterative . 

Soda,  bi-carbonate  of  

Spirit  of  camphor,  in  water 

Sulphur,  flowers  of  

Sweet  spirit  of  nitre 

Syrup  of  squills 

Syrup  of  rhubarb  

Tincture  of  assafoetida 

Tincture  of  foxglove 

Tincture  of  lobelia  inflata  

Tincture  of  Peruvian  bark 

Wormseed  

White  vitriol,  as  an  emetic 


From  1 to 

From  4 to 

3 Years. 

7 Years. 

2 to  4 

5 to  10 

drops 

2 to  3 

5 to  10 

grains 

1 to  3 

4 to  8 

grains 

2 to  G 

10  to  20 

grains 

12  t0  8 

i*o  i 

of  a grain 

a to  2 

3 to  5 

drops 

3 to  5 

8 to  12 

grains 

£to  i 

? to  £ 

of  a grain 

2 to  6 

8 to  12 

grains 

1 to  3 

5 to  10 

drops 

A tO  1 

1 to  2 

drachms 

10  to  20 

20  to  50 

grains 

10  to  20 

20  to  GO 

grains 

i to  1 

2 to  4 

drachms 

20  to  30 

60  to  70 

grains 

2 to  3 

4 to  6 

grains 

1 to  2 

3 to  G 

drops 

1 to  2 

3 to  6 

drops 

6 to  10 

drops,  in  milk 

2 to  5 

6 to  10 

drops 

is  to  £ 

— tfl  I 
4 LU  2 

grains 

0 to  10 

10  to  20 

drops 

6 to  10 

15  to  30 

grains 

10  to  20 

20  to  30 

grains 

£to  5 

£•  to  1 

grains 

3 to  8 

10  to  14 

grains 

1 to  ^ 

2 4 

1 to  2 

grains 

3 to  6 

6 to  12 

grains 

2 to  5 

6 to  12 

drops 

10  to  20 

20  to  40 

grains 

8 to  15 

20  to  40 

drops 

12  to  20 

20  to  40 

drops 

|to  1 

1 to  3 

tea-spoonfuls 

3 to  8 

10  to  20 

drops 

2 to  5 

G to  10 

drops 

2 to  8 

8 to  15 

drops 

6 to  20 

20  to  40 

drops 

20  to  30 
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